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PREFACE 

The  first  idea  of  this  story  was  formed  during  the  begin- 
ning of  1883,  at  St  Petersburg,  and  it  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  authors  to  keep,  in  the  main,  to  the  original  plan  of 
the  tale,  and  attempt  to  present  a  picture  of  life  as  it  might 
have  been  in  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  III. 
This  will  account  for  the  prominence  given  to  the  Terror- 
ist secret  societies,  which  were  at  that  time  active  and 
formidable;  it  will  also  account  for  some  descriptions  of 
localities  and  of  customs,  which  represent  the  past  rather 
than  the  present.  Russia  has  changed  much  in  twenty 
years,  especially  as  regards  her  cosmopolitan  capital.  Even 
rubber  tyres,  which  were  once  the  luxuries  of  the  private 
carriage  owner,  are  now  the  commonplaces  of  the  hired 
droscliky;  and  a  People's  Garden  cheers  (but  not  inebri- 
ates) the  Russian  workman  with  light  refreshment  and 
recreation  on  Peter's  Island. 

A.  R.  R. 

M.  E.  R. 
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CHAPTER  I 

ANSON  AND   KAUFMANN 

Two  men  sat  smoking  on  a  plank  that  rested  on  a  couple 
of  old  barrels.  Behind  them  was  a  waste  green  country, 
low  and  marshy,  and  seamed  with  ditches  and  pools;  in 
front  of  them  a  strip  of  black  earth  crossed  by  lines  of 
planks,  a  dyke,  a  dingy  timber  stage  with  a  black  barge 
moored  to  it,  and  a  wooden  hut  into  which  big  iron  pipes 
seemed  to  crawl.  And  the  long  dark  arm  of  a  crane  stood 
out  on  the  clear  glow  of  the  sunset,  that  was  mirrored 
again  in  the  broad  water  of  a  river.  It  was  a  sunset  that 
never  wholly  faded,  but  turned  from  red  to  orange,  and 
wheeled  round  above  the  glooming  green  fringe  of  the  op- 
posite shore,  till  it  brightened  again  from  orange  to  red, 
and  the  evening  was  the  morning.  For  this  was  summer, 
in  the  great  northern  city  of  Russia. 

But  the  two  men  who  sat  there  were  not  looking  at  the 
sunset.  At  their  left,  stark  and  staring,  though  begrimed 
in  places,  rose  a  red  brick  building  with  a  couple  of  tall 
chimneys;  and  round  the  building  lay  one  of  thoSe  ordered 
tangles  of  work  and  materials,  of  sheds  and  tanks,  barrels 
and  beams,  pipes  and  winches,  planks  and  barrows,  and 
heaps  of  coal,  that  modern  toil  accumulates  round  its  dwell- 
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ings.  It  was  a  wilderness  of  man's  making,  a  perpetually 
shifting  order  that  seemed  confusion,  and  would  always 
look  raw  and  shapeless,  no  matter  what  Nature  did.  Here 
and  there  the  last  thundershower  had  left  little  pools  of 
water,  sheeted  with  films  of  prismatic  colours.  About  the 
whole  place  hung  an  odour  as  of  an  ill-trimmed  lamp, 
though  less  crude  and  more  composite.  Yet  the  men  who 
sat  there  inhaled  the  perfumed  air  with  almost  as  much 
relish  as  they  did  the  smoke  of  their  pipes. 

They  were  curiously  like  to  be  so  unlike.  One  was  rather 
above  the  middle  height,  broad  and  square-set,  with  grey 
eyes  and  heavy,  fair  moustache;  the  other  small  and  not 
so  strongly  made,  with  a  scrub  of  black  beard  and  whiskers 
round  a  square,  sallow  face.  But  on  both  countenances 
was  an  air  of  devotion  to  business,  a  preoccupation  of  pe- 
troleum; and  both  were  dressed  alike  in  rough  suits,  shiny 
not  with  wear  alone.  A  skilful  chemist  might  have  dis- 
covered from  the  analysis  of  their  clothing,  not  only  the 
fact  that  they  were  oil-refiners,  but  the  kinds  of  oil  that 
they  principally  manufactured. 

For  some  minutes  the  pair  sat  quietly  smoking;  then 
the  younger  and  taller  man  took  his  pipe  from  his  lips, 
and  glanced  at  the  factory,  now  standing  silent  and  grim 
with  the  life  gone  out  of  it — for  it  was  the  eve  of  one  of 
the  great  Saint's  days  so  fatally  frequent  in  the  Kussian 
calendar. 

"  Well,  Franz?  " 

"  Well,  Vladimir  Stepanovitch?  " 

Walter,  son  of  Stephen  Anson,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
whose  Ilussianised  name  his  partner  Franz  Kaufmann  had 
just  uttered,  resumed  his  pipe,  and  blew  a  whiff  or  two  of 
curling  smoke,  with  apparently  no  idea  of  making  any  fur- 
ther observation. 
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"  Well,  Walter,  you  were  going  to  say — "  said  Franz  at 
last,  with  an  expectant  look.  He  spoke  with  an  American 
accent  mellowed  by  German. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  answered  the  younger  man,  with  no  percep- 
tible accent,  either  English  or  American;  "  I  was  about 
to  say,  Franz,  when  you  interrupted  me,  that  May  month 
has  been  pretty  good,  considering." 

"  How  much  do  you  make  it?  "  asked  the  other,  looking 
up  quickly;  "  I  did  not  see  the  accounts." 

"  Five  thousand  roubles  net  profit,"  said  Anson,  slowly 
savouring  the  words,  "  and  a  good  reserve." 

"  Not  so  bad,"  rejoined  Kaufmann  after  a  whiff. 

"Just  so,"  said  Anson;  "May  has  been  a  very  fair 
month,  and  this  is  an  off  night.  Furthermore,  it  is  just 
four  years  since  we  started  this  concern.  Therefore,  I  move 
that  we  celebrate  the  occasion  by  having  a  big  drunk." 

"  I  second  the  proposal,"  echoed  his  partner.  "  Is  it 
really  four  years  since  we  began  here?  Well,  I  suppose 
it  must  be.  Three  years  you  work  and  work,  and  get  noth- 
ing, and  one  year  you  scrape  up  a  little  business  while 
nobody  is  looking,  and  the  fifth  year  some  one  comes  and 
takes  it  all  away.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year. 
Let  us  have  a  drink  now  while  we  can  afford  it." 

"Where  shall  we  go,  Franz?" 

"  Suppose  we  try  Livadia,"  suggested  Kaufmann.  "  They 
have  a  decent  band  there,  and  used  to  give  one  a  good 
supper.  Come,  and  let  us  change  our  clothes  and  get  into 
your  droschky.  I  saw  it  waiting  at  the  gate  half-an-hour 
ago." 

"  I  don't  see  why  we  should  change,"  remonstrated  An- 
son, as  he  stretched  himself  up.  "  Our  sample  suits  are 
quite  good  enough  for  the  Livadians.  Why  should  we  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  we  make  oil?    I,  for  one,  am  proud  of  it. 
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However,  I  will  defer  to  the  corrupt  prejudices  of  a  de- 
cayed civilisation.  Heave  away  and  let  us  be  beautiful 
together." 

Franz  also  rose,  and  with  linked  arms  the  two  strolled 
along  the  dyke  that  bordered  the  river.  A  few  yards  up 
the  stream,  a  gap  in  the  trees  that  fringed  the  shelving 
bank,  gave  a  new  prospect.  A  long  gangway,  supported 
on  piles,  ran  out  above  the  water,  and  at  its  end  was  a 
construction  more  nearly  resembling  the  Noah's  ark  of 
tradition  in  dimensions  than  is  the  wont  of  the  English 
house-boat.  For  the  petroleum  barge  may  be  over  a  hun- 
dred feet  long  and  broad  in  proportion;  and  it  was  one  of 
these  barges  that  Walter  Anson  had  cleansed  and  parti- 
tioned into  a  country-house,  with  an  ample  upper  storey 
on  the  deck.  Into  the  door  of  this  impromptu  dwelling 
the  two  disappeared. 

In  ten  minutes  more  the  partners,  relieved  of  their  long 
boots  and  shining  coats,  and  dressed  like  ordinary  mor- 
tals, were  bowling  along  a  causeway  paved  with  murderous 
cobble-stones,  behind  a  capital  horse  and  a  coachman,  clad 
in  the  invariable  long  blue  coat,  embroidered  belt  and  lit- 
tle black  hat  of  the  Russian  driver.  The  causeway  led 
through  a  lane  into  a  road,  and  the  road  onward  past  light 
wooden  datchas  or  summer  residences,  gay  with  paint  and 
openwork  carving,  and  embowered  among  trees,  past  sud- 
den streams  and  leads  of  water,  past  marshy  levels,  and 
over  thunderous  timber  bridges,  giving  glimpses  of  great 
arras  of  the  river,  dotted  with  pleasure  boats  from  which 
drifted  the  sound  of  songs  and  the  occasional  note  of  an 
accordeon.  All  the  world  was  out  pleasuring  on  this  lovely 
June  evening.  Groups  of  women  in  loose  shapeless  dresses 
of  pink  calico,  or  liglit  prints,  with  gaudy  handkerchiefs 
over  their  heads,  workmen  in  red  shirts  hanging  down  like 
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tunics,  droschkies  and  carriages  with  officers  and  ladies, 
passed  constantly  on  the  road. 

At  last  a  cluster  of  lamps  proclaimed  the  entrance  to  a 
garden.  Lamps  were  hardly  necessary,  for  there  was  light 
enough  all  night  to  see  by,  but  they  served  as  a  sign  of  some 
places  of  pleasure.  The  partners  alighted,  and  Anson  gave 
his  driver  some  tea-money,  and  sent  him  away  for  an  hour; 
and  then  they  strolled  arm-in-arm  through  the  glaring 
portal  of  the  garden.  Avoiding  the  open-air  theatre,  where 
a  French  singer  was  warbling  a  cafe-chantant  ditty,  with 
considerable  display  of  chest  notes — also  of  chest — they  set- 
tled in  a  terrace  overlooking  an  arm  of  the  river,  and  lit  by 
a  moony  group  of  electric  lamps.  Lights  twinkled  through 
the  trees  from  houses  across  the  water,  and  higher  up  a 
long  line  of  golden  points  marked  a  bridge.  Steamers 
panted  past  with  a  red  or  green  flash  of  their  sidelights,  or 
brought  up  at  the  landing-stage  with  creaking  of  ropes  and 
trample  of  feet  on  the  gangway.  But  the  corner  chosen 
by  the  partners  was  out  of  the  throng  of  visitors  to  the 
garden;  and  it  was  some  time  before  even  a  waiter  discov- 
ered two  possible  victims  and  swooped  on  them  with  a  rash- 
ness soon  to  be  repented.  Taking  up  the  proffered  bill  of 
fare,  Anson  read  it  out  slowly,  punctuating  the  dishes  with 
whiffs  of  smoke;  Kaufmann  objecting  to  each  in  turn  as 
more  deleterious  than  the  last.  The  waiter,  unable  to 
gather  the  meaning  of  what  was  said,  yet  surmised  that  the 
strangers  were  not  designing  an  elaborate  feast.  He  shifted 
his  feet  and  began  to  look  wistfully  at  a  neighbouring  table, 
where  an  officer  in  a  long  mouse-grey  cloak  had  just  sat 
down  with  somebody  rather  too  yellow  of  hair  and  too 
bright  of  complexion. 

"  Well  then,"  said  Walter  in  Russian,  handing  back  the 
bill  of  fare  with  a  sigh;  "  will  you  bring  us  some  tea?  " 
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The  waiter's  face  fell;  tea  was  the  least  any  one  could 
order,  and  he  had  hoped  for  champagne  at  the  lowest. 
"  What  else  did  they  want?  "  he  asked — "  only  tea?  " 

"Oh  no!"  said  the  American  with  an  air  of  easy  mag- 
nificence; "  we  will  have — yes,  we  will  have  some  rusks! " 
and  when  a  plate  of  that  modest  luxury  had  been  placed 
beside  the  bright  samovar,  the  little  tea-pot,  the  plate  of 
sli-ced  lemon  and  pair  of  tumblers,  Anson  dismissed  the  man 
— with  a  fairly  liberal  gratuity  however — and  poured  out 
the  amber  fluid  for  his  partner  and  himself.  Then  for  a 
blissful  half-hour  the  two  sipped  and  smoked  in  silence, 
while  the  open-air  theatre  came  to  the  end  of  its  "  turns  " 
and  closed,  and  a  military  band  began  to  boom  and  clash 
from  the  other  end  of  the  garden. 

"  Franz,"  said  Walter  suddenly,  leaning  forward  to  look 
down  one  of  the  alleys  of  the  garden,  "is  not  that  the 
Beast  over  there?  there,  you  see!  turning  the  corner." 

"  Do  you  mean  Anton  Antonovitch?  "  asked  Kaufmann, 
as  he  followed  the  direction  of  his  friend's  gaze. 

"Do  I  mean  Morozof?"  echoed  Walter;  "why,  whom 
else  could  I  possibly  mean?  I  said  the  Beast.  And  if  I'm 
not  mistaken  the  fellow  with  him  was  poor  little  Alex- 
eieff." 

"  Alexeieif !  "  exclaimed  Franz.  "  Then  Morozof  was 
bribing  the  boy  after  all.  Of  course  one  has  to  bounce  a 
clerk  when  one  catches  him  prying  into  private  letters;  but 
I  am  glad  to  find  it  was  not  mere  curiosity.  Such  a  pity 
to  lose  one's  cleverest  clerk,  because  he  is  after  a  ballet- 
dancer  and  wants  money,  and  so  tries  to  sell  us  to  Morozof. 
I  know  what  he  is  after,  the  scoundrel.  He  wants  to  get 
all  the  oil  business  into  his  own  hands  and  then  sell  it  to 
a  company;  and  he  will  cut  us  out,  if  it  breaks  him.  That 
ie  the  way  of  those  rich  Russians — thoy  go  into  the  oil  busi- 
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ness  out  of  vanity,  out  of  foolishness,  out  of  revenge,  but 
never  to  make  a  profit." 

"  There  you  do  Anton  Antonovitch  injustice,  Franz," 
blandly  replied  his  partner.  "  If  he  floats  his  company  he 
will  make — well,  nearly  all  the  shareholders  will  lose,  and 
that  won't  be  a  trifle.  But  to  return  to  our  business — 
whom  are  you  thinking  of,  to  put  in  little  Alexeieff's 
place?" 

"  "Well,  Walter,  I  am  sick  of  the  whole  job.  I  have  got 
one  boy  after  another,  and  the  stupid  ones  never  learnt  their 
business  at  all,  and  one  had  to  do  the  work  oneself  after  a 
hard  day's  swearing  at  them;  and  the  clever  ones  learnt  a 
great  deal  too  much,  and  went  off  to  sell  us  to  Morozof.  I 
pass,  this  round.     You  try  to  get  the  next  clerk  yourself." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Anson;  "  it  is  a  bargain.  I  am  to  get 
the  next  clerk  myself,  and  you  are  to  shut  your  eyes  and 
swallow  him  without  making  a  face.     Do  you  agree?  " 

"  Done !  "  cried  Franz.  "  What  a  blessed  fellow  you  are, 
Walter!  Here  have  I  been  racking  my  brains  how  to  get 
a  new  man,  and  you  take  the  job  off  my  hands  as  coolly  as 
if  honest  men  were  as  plentiful  as  blueberries." 

"  You  know  my  theory,  Franz;  a  clever  man  may  steal, 
but  he  doesn't  waste,  and  you  may  get  back  what  he  takes; 
but  an  honest  fool  loses  twice  as  much,  and  nobody  is  any 
the  better.  Sooner  than  have  another  fool  I  would  take 
young  Alexeieff  back." 

"  Talk  of  the  devil,  and  here  he  comes,  Walter.  There 
he  is  with  Anton  Antonovitch." 

As  Franz  spoke  he  lowered  his  voice,  for  the  two  whom 
he  had  just  noticed  turned  out  of  an  alley  close  to  the 
partners.  One  was  a  small,  slim  young  man,  with  a  sallow, 
dissipated  face.  He  was  nervously  twirling  an  unlighted 
cigarette  between  his  fingers,  as  he  talked  in  low  apologetic 
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tones  to  his  companion.  The  latter  was  a  big,  burly  figure, 
crowned  with  a  thoroughly  Russian  head.  Long  straight 
hair,  parted  in  the  middle,  fell  on  either  side  of  a  heavy, 
pasty,  sensual  face,  redeemed  from  stupidity  by  a  pair  of 
cunning,  twinkling  eyes,  and  saved  from  utter  commonness 
by  the  dignity  of  a  long  beard.  Yet,  strange  as  his  face 
might  seem  to  Western  eyes,  Anton  Morozof  did  not,  like 
some  of  the  older-fashioned  among  Russian  merchants,  re- 
tain the  long  caftan  of  his  fathers;  he  was  dressed  like  any 
other  commercial  man,  only  advertising  his  wealth  by  an 
inordinate  gold  cable  across  his  waistcoat,  garnished  with 
a  sheaf  of  charms,  and  by  a  big  Oriental  amethyst  on  his 
forefinger.  He  was  talking  in  a  loud,  over-bearing  tone — 
his  usual  manner  to  inferiors — but  with  an  added  swagger 
born  of  champagne.  As  he  passed,  without  noticing  the 
friends,  the  officer  at  the  neighbouring  table  turned  and 
glanced  curiously  after  him,  with  a  little  shrug  of  his  shoul- 
ders. He  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  and  the  heavy  grey  cloak 
hung  awkwardly  from  his  angular  form.  As  he  turned  his 
head  again  towards  his  chattering  companion,  his  eyes  met 
those  of  the  two  friends,  and  he  nodded  at  them  with  a 
smile. 

"  Surely  I  know  that  fellow,"  murmured  Franz;  "  he  is 
just  like  a  hawk,  eyes  and  beak  and  everything  ready  to 
pounce  on  you.  What  is  his  name?  Golo — Golo — some- 
thing or  other! " 

"  Major  Golovkin  is  his  name,"  said  Anson.  "  He  is 
something  or  other  in  the  Third  Section,  people  say — if 
there  is  a  Third  Section,  for  they  sometimes  change  the 
name  of  it,  I  fancy,  to  make  folks  believe  it  isn't  there.  I 
was  introduced  to  him  some  time  ago  by  a  customhouse 
officer,  and  I  found  him  a  very  sensible  fellow;  though  to 
hear  him  talk  about  the  Government — " 
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"  Ah,  nobody  like  a  discontented  tchinovnik  to  slang  the 
Government,"  said  Kaufmann.  "  Once  let  him  get  some- 
body whom  he  can  trust  not  to  tell,  and  he'll  talk  enough 
sedition  to  send  a  dozen  students  to  Siberia.  And  speaking 
of  Siberia,  here  comes  our  rascal  back  with  the  Beast." 

It  was  indeed  Morozof  who  was  returning,  his  face  flushed 
by  a  recent  addition  to  the  cargo  of  alcohol  he  had  already 
taken  on  board.  lie  had  passed  the  boastful  and  reached 
the  quarrelsome  stage  of  liquor,  and,  as  ill-luck  would  have 
it,  his  eyes  fell  on  the  two  friends,  whom  he  had  not  noticed 
when  coming  the  other  way.  Young  Alexeieff  bit  his  lip 
with  shame  and  vexation,  and  would  have  drawn  his  patron 
down  a  side  alley;  but  the  big  merchant  grappled  the  clerk's 
arm  firmly  and  held  him  fast,  while  he  proceeded  to  pour 
out  a  tirade  against  foreigners  and  Jews  in  general,  and  the 
Germans  and  Americans  in  particular,  with  special  applica- 
tion to  the  two  enemies  who  were  sitting  within  hearing  of 
his  remarks. 

"  I  tell  you,  my  boy,"  he  vociferated,  swaying  slightly  on 
the  arm  of  the  young  clerk;  "  it  is  these  devils  of  Germans 
that  are  ruining  the  country.  They  are  all  Jews,  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  English  and  the  Americans — all  Jews.  What 
do  we  want  with  Germans  here?  toadstool  Germans!  We 
are  going  to  turn  them  all  out,  Jews  first,  then  Germans, 
and  the  English  and  Americans  with  them.  That's  what 
the  Gosoudar  wants — that's  what  we  all  want — and  that's 
what  we  will  have." 

The  man's  tone  was  aggressive,  and  he  edged  towards  the 
partners  as  if  to  deliver  a  yet  more  offensive  outburst.  He 
was  plainly  bent  on  picking  a  quarrel,  and  Anson  was  de- 
bating in  his  mind  the  exact  amount  of  damage  that  might 
profitably  and  excusably  be  inflicted  on  a  half-drunk  as- 
sailant, when  an  unexpected  ally  interfered.     Golovkin, 
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who  had  apparently  been  absorbed  in  the  conversation  of 
the  lady  with  the  yellow  hair,  stretched  his  lean  figure  up 
from  his  chair,  and  with  one  or  two  long  strides  was  at  the 
side  of  Morozof . 

"  Anton  Antonovitch,"  he  said,  tapping  the  other  on  the 
shoulder,  "  how  long  has  the  Gosoudar  made  you  Minister 
of  the  Interior?"  A  sounding  epithet  died  on  the  mer- 
chant's lips,  and  he  turned  a  suddenly  sobered  face  to  meet 
the  cold  official  stare  of  Golovkin's  steel-blue  eyes.  For 
Anton  Morozof  had  in  his  time  been  concerned  in  many 
commercial  transactions  of  a  kind  that  might  have  made 
an  official  tap  on  the  shoulder  an  extremely  serious  thing 
for  him;  and  though  at  present  his  conscience  was  fairly 
clear  of  indictable  offence,  and — ^what  is  frequently  of  more 
value  in  Russia — his  purse  was  too  well  garnished  for  him 
to  fear  what  goes  by  the  name  of  Justice  among  the  Ortho- 
dox, yet  the  force  of  association  still  linked  the  officer's  hand 
with  the  guilty  start. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Simeon  Simeonovitch  ?  '*  he 
stammered. 

"  Nothing,  friend,"  said  Golovkin  in  the  same  dry  tone; 
"  only  if  he  has  appointed  you  a  minister,  as  he  must  needs 
have  done  for  you  to  know  all  his  policy,  I  should  advise 
your  Excellency  to  keep  State  secrets  to  yourself.  Do  you 
know  why  it  is  that  the  Germans  take  the  business  out  of 
our  hands?  It  is  because  they  can  shut  their  mouths,  and 
we  can't.  Do  you  understand?"  Then,  turning  to  Alex- 
eieff,  "  Your  friend,  Fifine,  is  dancing  at  the  Arcadia  to- 
night. She  is  really  worth  seeing;  you  should  not  let  Anton 
Antonovitch  miss  going  there.     Good-night." 

Great  is  the  power  of  uniform  in  a  bureaucratic  and  mil- 
itary land.  Golovkin  was  a  man  of  email  income  and  little 
note,  one  of  a  myriad  officers,  with  jjcrhaps  some  police 
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functions  added  to  his  military  duties;  yet  the  wealthy 
merchant  turned  without  a  word  and  moved  towards  the 
gate  with  an  uneasy  imitation  of  his  former  swagger,  still 
holding  the  clerk's  arm.  To  one  who  knows  the  enormous 
power  and  deadly  grip  of  the  vast  and  complicated  Russian 
official  machine,  its  smallest  outlying  cogwheel  is  an  object 
of  respect. 

Golovkin  stood  watching  the  retreating  pair  with  an  ex- 
pression in  which  a  little  envy  mingled  with  much  con- 
tempt. Then  as  the  burly  tigure  vanished  behind  a  group 
of  bushes,  the  major  nodded  to  his  yellow-haired  damsel, 
and  with  long  angular  strides  moved  over  to  the  table  where 
the  partners  sat.  As  he  did  so,  the  woman  whom  he  had 
left  rose  from  her  seat  and  was  lost  in  the  crowd  moving 
to  and  fro  along  the  main  walks  of  the  garden. 

Golovkin  sat  down  quietly  in  an  unoccupied  chair  by  the 
table,  uninvited,  but  with  an  assurance  of  not  being  un- 
welcome, and  was  about  to  light  a  cigarette,  when  Anson 
silently  passed  over  his  cigar-case.  Now  Anson's  cigars 
were  genuine  Havanas,  and  though  Golovkin  appreciated 
good  tobacco  with  Oriental  completeness  of  enjoyment,  his 
purse  was  too  lean  to  permit  frequent  indulgence  in  any 
brand  more  costly  than  a  "  Freundschaft."  This  noble 
name  has  been  bestowed  by  the  sentimental  German  on  a 
species  of  cigar  whose  gift  only  the  truest  friendship  can 
survive.  Golovkin,  therefore,  took  the  proffered  cigar  with 
a  certain  alacrity,  and  then,  as  he  chipped  off  the  end,  began 
without  prelude  to  talk  to  the  partners. 

"  Our  friend  has  been  drinking  too  much  champagne," 
he  said;  "  he  will  have  to  go  to  Carlsbad  earlier  than  usual 
this  year,  if  he  keeps  on  in  that  style.  I  tell  him  he  should 
take  the  dry  variety,  but  what  would  you  have?  He  is  a 
barbarian,  and  likes  it  sweet.     He  will  never  rise  above 
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Clicquot,  gipsy  music  and  ballet-dancers — they  are  the  trin- 
ity the  Moscow  merchant  adores." 

"  Then  you  know  him  well,  it  seems,"  said  Kaufmann, 
abruptly  and  rather  distrustfully.  He  had  the  instinctive 
distaste  for  uniform  and  officialism  that  a  man  imbibes  in 
the  Wild  West. 

"My  dear  Herr  Kaufmann,"  said  Golovkin  ironically, 
"  you  are  accustomed  to  hear  ignorant  people  say  that  our 
police  knows  everything.  That,  of  course,  is  not  the  fact. 
We  never  know  the  one  thing  essential  about  the  one  im- 
portant man;  but  we  have  accumulated  an  enormous  stock 
of  totally  useless  facts  about  more  or  less  unimportant  per- 
sons. Now,  for  instance,  I  know  all  about  your  past  career, 
Herr  Kaufmann  " — Franz  grunted — "  Oh,  you  needn't 
mind.  Unfortunately  for  our  business,  you  are  absolutely 
incapable  of  dishonesty,  and  could  no  more  steal  or  break 
your  word  than  you  could  send  out  a  batch  of  bad  oil.  But 
excuse  me,  Vladimir  Stepanovitch,"  he  went  on,  turning  to 
Anson,  "  if  I  ask  you  why  our  friend  Anton  Antonovitch 
was  so  friendly  with  that  clerk  of  yours?  I  was  just  talking 
about  him  when  he  came  by,  Fifine's  sister — that  girl  you 
saw — was  telling  me  what  a  nice  boy  he  used  to  be,  and 
how  Fifine  had  spoilt  him.  I  am  afraid  he  will  take  to 
politics,  and  then — "  the  speaker  jerked  his  thumb  towards 
the  East.     "  Over  there,"  said  he  grimly. 

"  Unfortunately,  Simeon  Simeonovitch,"  said  Anson, 
"we  can't  help  liim  now.  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that 
our  friend  has  been  bribing  the  boy  to  look  at  our  accounts 
and  letters." 

"  Yes,"  broke  in  Franz;  "  I  caught  him  at  it  and  turned 
him  out,  and  he  doesn't  come  back  into  the  office  while  / 
am  there." 

(Jolovkin  BJirugged  his  shoulders.     "  Then  he  must  go 
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to  the  devil  his  own  way,"  he  said.  "  You  are  quite  right, 
Herr  Kaufmann.  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  take  me  for  your 
new  clerk?  It  would  be  a  treat  to  be  employed  by  an  hon- 
est man  for  once! "  He  smiled  as  he  spoke,  but  it  was  a 
grim  smile. 

"  My  dear  Major,"  put  in  Walter,  "  you  are  far  too  great 
a  man  for  us.  Why,  you  are  an  officer — you  have  rank  and 
power,  and  uniform,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  you  are  a 
member  of  the  best  organised  police  in  the  worid,  and  can 
have  us  all  arrested  by  lifting  your  little  finger.  And  you 
would  throw  all  that  up  and  come  and  write  out  accounts 
for  neutral  oil  to  Moscow  Jews?  Our  big  friend,  Anton 
Antonovitch,  wouldn't  slink  away  then  if  you  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder! " 

Golovkin's  eyes  flashed  for  a  moment.  "  Yes,  it  is  a 
power  that  one  has — and  it  is  good  to  show  these  pigs  some- 
times that  there  is  something  stronger  than  the  rouble,  even 
in  Russia,"  he  said;  "but  after  all,  when  one  knows  what 
a  sham  our  official  system  is!  Do  you  know  what  I  saw 
yesterday?  I  was  visiting  a  prison — I  won't  tell  you  where 
I  went,  or  why — and  there  was  a  woman  in  one  of  the  cells 
— a  political  prisoner,  they  told  me.  I  asked  why  she  was 
there — she  didn't  know.  I  asked  the  governor  of  the 
prison — he  did  not  know  either.  At  last  I  found  out  the 
order  for  her  arrest,  and  the  policeman  who  had  taken  her. 
He  was  ordered  to  go  to  a  certain  house  and  arrest  the 
woman  who  occupied  the  rooms  on  the  third  storey,  on  the 
left  of  the  landing  as  you  went  up — "  Golovkin  paused  to 
enjoy  his  cigar. 

"  And  what  happened  then?  "  asked  Anson. 

"Nothing  particular  happened.  Only  he  went  up  a 
storey  too  high,  and  then,  when  he  remembered,  came  down 
and  knocked  at  the  door  on  the  left — only  it  was  on  the 
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left  as  he  came  down,  and  the  house  was  so  constructed  that 
that  made  a  difference.  A  mere  accident — ^that  was  all! 
And  she  had  been  there  two  years." 

"  Gott  im  himmel! "  ejaculated  Franz,  staring  at  the  im- 
passive Major;  "  and  did  you  get  her  out?  " 

"  She  will  be  released  in  a  month  or  two.  That  is  rather 
indecent  haste,  but  the  authorities  kindly  stretched  a  point 
for  me.  Oh,  we  have  the  finest  police  in  Europe,  Vladimir 
Stepanovitch! "  And  the  tall  officer  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  gathered  his  long,  grey  cloak  around  him. 

"  Well,  /  prefer  America,  I  must  say,"  remarked  Franz. 
"  There's  rather  too  much  government  here  for  my  taste." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Golovkin  with  a  sardonic  grin.  "  A 
charming  country  is  America  for  justice — nearly  equal  to 
ours.  You  let  nine  out  of  every  ten  crimes  go  unpunished. 
Then  at  the  tenth  your  moral  sense  is  roused,  and  you  rise 
in  your  majesty  and  lynch  the  wrong  man.  It's  nearly  as 
just  as  our  system,  and  a  good  deal  cheaper.  But  now  I 
must  really  be  going  about  my  business — good-night  to  you 
both,"  and  with  an  angular  jerk  of  his  head  in  answer  to 
their  nods,  he  was  gone. 

"Well!"  said  Kaufmann,  relapsing  into  English,  "that 
man  makes  me  feel  ill.  He  will  come  to  a  bad  end  some 
day,  talking  as  he  does." 

"  Why,  Franz,"  answered  his  partner,  "  he  only  says  what 
lots  of  the  other  tchinovniks  are  thinking.  And  lie's  not  a 
bad  sort  at  all.  He  saved  us  a  row  with  our  friend,  Morozof, 
to-night.     I  don't  want  to  get  into  a  fight  with  the  Beast." 

"  I  didn't  want  to  have  been  the  Beast  when  you  have 
done  with  him,  Walter!  "  said  the  admiring  if  not  too  pedan- 
tically grammatical  Franz. 

"  Will  you  have  some  more  tea,  Franz?  "  said  Anson, 
changing  the  subject  with  alacrity. 
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"  Not  a  mouthful  more,  Walter.  Let  us  get  up  and  walk 
about.     My  legs  are  stiff  with  all  this  sitting." 

The  two  rose,  and  linking  arms,  strolled  down  the  central 
walk  of  the  garden.  But  the  crowd  was  increasing,  and  the 
talk  and  laughter  mingled  in  a  distracting,  indistinguish- 
able hum  that  buzzed  in  their  ears.  Russians  and  Germans 
taking  their  pleasure,  officers,  officials,  students,  clerks, 
passed,  mostly  with  women  on  their  arms;  damsels  unat- 
tached, usually  in  pairs,  hovered  on  the  margin  of  the 
stream  of  folks.  The  partners  neither  avoided  nor  ran  into 
any  one,  but  stood  and  let  the  tide  flow  round  them.  It 
was  slow  progress,  but  with  patience  they  arrived  at  the  end 
of  their  walk,  close  to  the  flaring  gateway. 

"  Fancy,  Walter! "  said  Franz,  suddenly  checking  his 
friend  as  he  was  about  to  turn  back;  "  suppose  one  had  to 
come  here  every  night!  and  they  say  there  are  people  who 
doit,  too!" 

Anson  knew  by  long  experience  what  this  sudden  com- 
passion meant,  and  without  answering,  turned  to  the  gate. 
As  he  passed  through  it,  he  whistled,  and  a  shadow  disen- 
gaged itself  from  the  darkness  across  the  road,  and  took 
gradual  shape  as  his  droschky. 

"Home!"  said  Anson  briefly,  as  he  stepped  in  after  his 
friend;  and  thus  prematurely  (as  always)  ended  the  wild 
dissipation  of  the  two  partners. 
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ON     THE     BARGE 

Another  long  summer  day  was  slowly  passing  into  the 
clear  twilight  that  is  the  summer  night  of  the  North,  and 
once  more  the  inseparable  partners  were  smoking  together 
as  they  watched  the  sun  sink.  But  now  they  were  more 
comfortably  seated  than  when  they  had  used  a  plank  for  a 
bench.  The  long  saint's  day  had  been  no  holiday  to  them, 
nor  to  such  of  their  clerks  as  were  Germans  and  cared  not 
for  the  anniversaries  of  the  orthodox;  and  they  had  earned 
their  dinner  in  the  hold  of  the  barge,  lit  by  square  windows 
set  in  the  side,  and  had  come  on  deck  for  their  coffee. 
Leaning  back  in  deck-chairs  on  opposite  sides  of  a  light 
table  that  bore  coffee-cups  and  ash-trays,  they  looked  out 
on  the  calm  river.  Midges  whirled  in  the  windless  air,  and 
stray  mosquitoes  sang  venomously  past,  but  did  not  dare 
to  approach  the  blue  wreaths  of  smoke  curling  into  the 
white  hollow  of  the  roofing  that  ran  out  to  bow  and  stern 
from  the  ends  of  the  deck-house.  For  your  mosquito,  like 
the  modern  faddist,  whom  he  otherwise  much  resembles,  is 
no  lover  of  tobacco. 

"  I  say,  Walter,"  said  Franz,  suddenly  rousing  himself, 
"  I  know  it's  a  shame  to  talk  business  just  after  dinner,  but 
have  you  done  anything  yet  about  that  new  clerk?  " 

Anson,  steering  round  his  chair  a  little,  rested  a  medi- 
tative foot  on  the  great  tiller  that  still  projected  over  the 
deck,  and  swayed  it  slowly  to  and  fro  against  the  current. 
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"  I  don't  seem  to  remember  having  done  anything  about 
him,"  he  answered  deliberately.  "  If  you  would  like  to  un- 
dertake getting  him  again,  I  don't  mind  giving  up  the 
business.  No  doubt  Jacob  Schmidt  has  some  second 
cousin's  deceased  wife's  sister's  grand-uncle  to  recommend 
— some  of  what  he  calls  his  poorly  relations." 

"  No,  Walter,  I  know  nothing  about  clerks.  I  don't 
make  clerks — I  make  oil.  Only  don't  get  a  clever  fellow 
like  young  Alexeieff.  Did  I  tell  you  it  was  his  cleverness 
that  cost  us  the  Finnish  Railway  contract?  " 

"  No,  surely! "  exclaimed  Anson,  startled  out  of  his  ac- 
customed calm.     "  Then  has  Morozof  got  the  contract?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  almost  sure  that  is  how  it  was  done.  He 
told  Morozof  the  price  in  our  contract,  and  Morozof  sent 
in  a  tender  at  ten  copecks  a  yood  cheaper,  and  of  course  got 
the  order." 

"  Then  the  worthy  man  has  probably  lost  1000  roubles 
for  the  sake  of  cheating  us  out  of  250.  He  will  get  tired 
of  it  soon  enough.  Wait  till  he  floats  his  company,  and 
then—" 

Kaufmann  tossed  the  stump  of  his  cigar  into  the  river; 
there  was  a  little  splash  and  a  hiss.  "  Yes,  thai  is  what 
will  happen  then,  Walter.  But  meanwhile,  he  means  to 
get  all  the  business;  and  if  he  has  to  murder  us  he  will  do 
it.     Mark  my  words — " 

"  Ahoy!  what  ship's  that?  "  bellowed  a  voice  close  to  the 
barge,  and  a  big  guffaw  followed  the  hail. 

"  Great  Scott !  "  exclaimed  Franz,  in  a  low  voice  however 
— as  he  sprang  up  and  glanced  over  the  side;  "  it's  that 
offul  Rogers,  and  his  worse  son!  I  am  going,  Walter!  I 
can't  stand  the  old  man  with  his  three  questions  that  he 
always  asks — what  are  we  making — what  those  things 
are — "  and  Franz  pointed  to  a  row  of  what  looked  like  the 
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turrets  of  iron  forts — "  and  what  we  are  going  to  do  with 
the  asphalt " — and  he  started  for  the  gangway. 

"  No,  stay,  Franz,  and  I'll  get  rid  of  them  in  a  jiffy! " 
Anson  whispered;  then  leaning  over  the  side,  "  Ahoy! "  he 
shouted;  "  what's  your  longitude?  " 

A  short  young  man  with  a  straw  hat  very  much  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  a  violent  hat-ribbon  and  a  cool  blazer, 
looked  up  from  a  rowing  boat  a  few  yards  off  the  barge. 

"  Longitude  various,"  he  answered,  "  stroke  five  foot  six 
and  a  half  in  my  stockings;  bow  five  foot  three  in  her  high- 
est-heel shoes.  We  don't  count  the  Governor,  for  he's  all 
run  to  latitude."  Here  the  youth  guffawed  again.  "  "We're 
three  men  in  a  boat,  and  only  one  of  them  a  woman,  and 
that's  my  cousin  Constance  Marshall,  just  out  from  Eng- 
land. And  we're  going  to  board  you;  that's  better  than 
your  boarding  us,  isn't  it,  eh?  " 

The  girl  at  the  bow  of  the  boat  let  her  sculls  rest  on  the 
water,  and  looked  up  the  steep  side  of  the  barge.  Anson 
could  see  that  she  had  a  bright,  intelligent  face,  but  her 
expression  was  by  no  means  one  of  pleasure  just  now. 

"  Are  you  sure  we  have  time  to  go  on  shore,  Jim?  "  she 
said.     "  Is  it  not  getting  rather  late?  " 

"  Now  then,  Constance,  that's  nonsense.  There's  loads 
of  time,  you  know,"  mumbled  the  old  man  at  the  stern, 
turning  upwards  a  large,  red  face,  fringed,  except  at  the 
top,  with  grizzled  hair.  "  I  can't  say  what  you're  going  to 
do,  but  I'm  going  ashore." 

"  Pull  on  to  the  bath-house,  you  can  land  there,"  said 
Walter;  "  tie  your  boat  up  and  come  aboard.  Franz,  could 
you  tell  old  Pasha  to  bring  up  some  tea?  "  And  as  Franz 
entered  the  deck-house  grumbling,  his  partner  hurried  off 
to  the  gangway. 

But  before  he  could  reach  the  dyke,  run  along  it,  and 
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down  to  the  floating  stage  of  the  little  bath-house.  Miss 
Marshall  had  sprung  out,  and  fastened  the  boat's  painter  to 
the  post  on  which  the  staging  swayed  up  and  down,  while 
her.  cousin,  Jim,  was  occupied  in  getting  his  "  Governor  " 
safely  ashore.  This  was  not  so  easy  a  task,  for  old  Mr 
Rogers  was  tolerably  heavy,  and  very  much  afraid  of  over- 
balancing the  boat.  At  last  he  planted  one  foot  securely 
on  the  planking  of  the  stage,  and  his  hopeful  son  brought 
him  ashore  with  a  vigorous  pull  that  nearly  sent  the  whole 
construction  under  water. 

Meanwhile,  Anson  offered  his  hand  to  the  girl  to  help 
her  up  the  gangway  to  the  shore,  more  out  of  courtesy  than 
because  she  needed  aid.  Jim  Rogers  shoved  his  "  Gov- 
ernor "  steadily  up  the  gangway  from  behind,  much  as  a 
goods  engine  shunts  a  heavy  train. 

Constance  Marshall  halted  on  the  dyke  to  look  at  the 
barge.  Its  neatness  appealed  to  her  womanly  taste,  and  it 
was  with  approval  that  her  grey  eyes  were  turned  on  the 
long  green  roof  of  the  low  deck-house,  its  cream-coloured 
pillars  and  walls,  and  the  trim,  square  windows  that  broke 
the  black  wall  of  the  hull.  There  were  boxes  of  flowers, 
too,  along  part  of  the  railing  that  surrounded  the  deck — 
sweet  peas  and  flaming  nasturtiums,  and  tobacco  plants 
whose  fragrant  white  flowejs  were  beginning  to  open  as 
evening  drew  on. 

"  Come  in  and  have  a  look  at  my  den.  Miss  Marshall," 
said  Anson,  as  he  helped  his  guest  down  to  the  deck  of 
the  barge,  now  a  foot  or  more  below  the  level  of  the  gang- 
way. 

"  This  is  my  partner,  Herr  Kaufmann — Miss  Marshall." 

Franz,  after  ordering  the  tea,  had  made  a  rush  for  the 
door;  but  the  invaders  had  been  too  quick  for  him;  and 
now,  as  he  returned  Constance's  bow,  his  face  wore  an  ex- 
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pression  of  mingled  guilt  and  chagrin  that  would  have  be- 
trayed to  the  dullest  observer  his  attempted  escape. 

"  Glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Miss  Marshall,  very 
glad,"  he  said  in  a  tone  that  did  not  exactly  bear  out  his 
statement,  "  Fine  evening,  isn't  it?  Very  sorry,  must  ask 
you  to  excuse  me — you  know,  Walter,  those  men  want  see- 
ing to."  Here  Franz  paused  in  extreme  confusion,  sud- 
denly remembering  that  this  being  a  holiday,  there  were  no 
men  to  be  seen  to.  For  one  moment  he  looked  at  Anson 
with  the  dumb  appeal  of  some  suffering  animal;  then,  as 
his  partner  stood  calmly  smiling,  making  no  attempt  to  fur- 
nish him  with  a  plausible  excuse,  Franz  jerked  out  "  Even- 
ing, Miss  Marshall,"  and  was  bolting  for  the  shore  when 
old  Mr  Rogers  stopped  him. 

"  Well,  Mr  Kaufmann,"  said  he  in  a  tone  of  lumbering 
facetiousness;  "  what  are  you  making,  eh?  "  But  Franz 
knew  what  was  coming,  and  was  ready. 

"  Mr  Rogers,"  said  he  abruptly,  "  we  are  making  oil; 
those  things  there  are  tanks;  we  have  sold  our  asphalt  to 
Sweden,  and  I  am  in  a  hurry.  Evening! "  and  he  was  off, 
leaving  the  elder  Rogers  gasping  like  a  fish  out  of  water. 

"  Well,  Kaufmann  may  be  a  very  nice  fellow,"  he  mur- 
mured to  his  son,  "  but  he  has  a  way  about  him  that — I 
can't  say! " 

"  You  must  excuse  my  partner,"  said  Anson,  as  he  opened 
the  door  for  Constance  Marshall  to  enter;  "  he  is  such  a 
business  man  that  he  has  got  out  of  the  way  of  being 
sociable." 

"  I  thought  he  might  perhaps  be  frightened  of  me;  you 
know,  Mr  Anson,  English  girls  seem  to  be  generally  dreaded 
on  the  Continent." 

"  I  assure  you.  Miss  Marshnll,"  replied  Anson,  "  you  may 
take  it  as  a  compliment  that  he  waited  long  enough  to  be 
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introduced  to  you.  He  generally  bolts  at  the  first  sign  of 
a  caller." 

"What  a  pity!"  she  answered;  "I  should  have  liked  to 
see  more  of  him.  He  is  the  first  really  shy  man  I  have 
met  since  I  left  Cambridge.  He  reminds  me  of  the  don 
who  used  to  coach  me  in  Greek,  and  who  said  about  three 
words  in  the  first  hour." 

"  Are  you  one  of  the  learned  ladies  then?  "  asked  Anson 
with  a  certain  alarm. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  no,"  said  Miss  Marshall.  "  I  took 
a  third-class  in  classics,  and  I  played  lawn-tennis  and  had 
a  good  time  generally,  but  I  am  not  learned,  and  never 
shall  be.  Why,  what  a  beautiful  drawing-room  you 
have!" 

Anson  had  thrown  open  the  door,  and  the  level  evening 
light  flooded  a  spacious  room  which  looked  all  the  larger 
because  the  furniture  was  arranged — foreign  fashion — 
round  the  walls.  Chairs  and  tables  were  gaily  gilt  and 
painted  in  the  true  Russian  style,  while  the  paper  on  the 
walls  displayed,  in  red  and  blue,  one  of  those  quaint  Rus- 
sian designs  dear  to  the  patient  sisterhood  of  cross-stitch. 
The  smooth  expanse  of  wooden  floor  was  only  broken  where 
a  grand  piano  jutted  out  like  a  black  polished  rock  over  a 
dull  yellow  sea. 

Miss  Marshall  cast  an  appreciative  glance  round  the  room, 
then  turned  to  Anson  with  a  little  nod  of  approval. 

"Why,  this  is  perfectly  charming!"  she  said;  "are  you 
going  to  give  a  dance  to-night,  Mr  Anson?  If  so,  won't 
you  please  ask  me?" 

"  I  should  really  be  delighted.  Miss  Marshall,  but  the 
fact  is—" 

"  Now  don't — oh,  please  don't  say  that  you  never  dance; 
with  such  a  floor  as  this  too! "  and  she  took  a  sliding  step 
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forward  as  though  about  to  begin  a  waltz  with  an  imaginary 
partner. 

Anson  assumed  an  expression  of  deep  contrition.  "  My 
dear  Miss  Marshall,"  said  he  solemnly,  "  I  have  a  terrible 
secret  to  confess  to  you.  I  never  learned  how  to  dance,  and 
Kaufmann  has  forgotten;  but  if  you  don't  mind  our  post- 
poning the  ball  for  a  week  or  two,  Franz  and  I  will  waltz 
round  the  deck  for  half-an-hour  every  day,  before  break- 
fast, if  you'll  come  and  play  for  us." 

"  If  you  don't  mind,  I  may  take  you  at  your  word,"  said 
Constance.  "  My  uncle's  piano  dates  from  the  Crimean 
"War,  he  tells  me;  and  it  sounds  as  if  it  had  been  in  the 
bombardment.  Perhaps  it  was  only  Jim's  practising.  If 
your  piano  is  as  nice  as  it  looks — " 

"  Now  then,  you  two!  "  bawled  a  nasal  voice,  "  how  long 
do  you  mean  to  be?  The  tea's  getting  cold! "  and  Jim 
Rogers  thrust  a  bristling  red  head  through  the  ferns  in  the 
window,  looking  like  a  new  species  of  orang-outang  peer- 
ing through  the  jungle. 

"  We're  coming,  Jim,"  said  Anson;  "  I'd  forgotten  all 
about  the  tea.  Come,  Miss  Marshall;  we  can  make  our  final 
arrangements  for  the  ball  over — " 

"  Over  the  cup  that  thingumbobs  and  doesn't  whats- 
his-name,"  put  in  Jim,  disappearing  again  behind  his 
jungle. 

Old  Mr  Rogers  awaited  them,  seated  in  a  rocking-chair 
beside  the  table  at  the  stern  of  the  barge.  The  coffee-cups 
and  cigar  ashes  had  been  cleared  away,  and  a  red-bordered 
cloth  spread,  on  which  a  tall  brass  samovar  hissed  and  bub- 
bled, surrounded  by  its  retinue  of  tea  glasses,  each  in  its 
silver  holder. 

Anson  poured  out  the  tea  with  a  quiet  deftness  evidently 
born  of  long  practice.     The  sight  seemed  to  awaken  some 
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pleasant  recollection  in  Constance's  mind,  for  she  smiled  as 
she  turned,  with  a  little  gilded  spoon,  the  slice  of  lemon 
floating  in  her  tea-glass. 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr  Anson,"  she  said  softly,  "  all  this 
reminds  me  of  Cambridge — Cambridge  with  a  touch  of 
fairyland.  There  are  the  fens  with  the  sunset  over  them, 
and  there  is  the  river,  only  some  enchanter  has  made  it 
twenty  times  broader,  and  the  teacups  into  tumblers — and 
instead  of  a  Trinity  don,  you  are  making  tea  for  us,  Mr 
Anson." 

Jim  whistled  aggressively.  "  Oh  my,  Connie,  I  am 
shocked!"  he  ejaculated,  hiding  his  face  in  mock  modesty 
in  his  straw  hat.  "  I  knew  you  Newnham  girls  were  a 
lively  lot,  but  I  didn't  think  you  would  come  to  that!  Oh 
dear! " 

"  Well,  I  can't  say,  Jim,"  remarked  Mr  Rogers,  coming 
out  of  his  tea-glass;  "  you  know,  at  least  I  think  so,  she 
might  do  worse  things,  might  take  worse  things  than 
tea." 

"Go  it,  Governor,"  said  the  dutiful  Jim;  "two  to  one 
on  the  old  'un!  Eh,  Connie,  what  did  you  have  besides 
tea?  " 

"  Hadn't  you  better  ask  my  brother  Jack?  He  is  always 
ready  to  instruct  the  ignorant." 

Jim  whistled  again.  "  Oh,  it  was  your  brother,  was  it? 
Oh  dear! " 

"  Well,  Jim,  I  s'pose  it  was  a  brother,  there  are  brothers, 
you  know,  somebody's  brothers,  or  somebody  else's 
brothers." 

Jim  broke  into  a  boisterous  laugh.  "  Got  it  again.  Gov- 
ernor! "  he  cried.     "  Eh,  Constance?  " 

But  Miss  Marshall,  with  a  little  shrug  of  annoyance, 
leant  back  in  her  chair  and  answered  not  a  word;    and 
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Anson,  who  had  listened  in  silence  to  the  brilliant  sallies 
of  Rogers  and  Son,  thought  it  was  time  to  come  to  her 
rescue, 

"Can  I  give  you  some  more  tea.  Miss  Marshall?"  he 
asked.  "No?  Then  perhaps  you  would  like  to  play  my 
piano.  It  would  be  a  charity  to  the  instrument  not  to  men- 
tion the  pleasure  you  will  give  me.  Jim,  try  one  of  these 
cigars,  I  think  you  will  like  them,"  and  having  quieted 
the  enemy  of  this  sacrifice,  Anson  escorted  Constance  again 
to  the  drawing-room.  As  he  turned  back  the  lid  of  the 
piano,  she  settled  herself  on  the  music  stool,  and  after  strik- 
ing a  few  rich  chords,  passed  into  a  delicate  study  of  un- 
dulating arpeggios,  with  a  slow  lingering  melody  flowing 
on  above  them.  It  seemed  as  if  the  melancholy  of  the  long 
summer  evening  had  taken  the  form  of  music;  and  Anson 
listened  entranced  until  the  last  soft  notes  died  away,  and 
the  player  looked  up  at  him,  her  eyes  still  dreamy  with  the 
music. 

Anson  awoke  with  a  start.  "  I  suppose  I  ought  to  thank 
you.  Miss  Marshall,"  said  he;  "  but  you  see  I  am  one  of 
those  unfortunate  people  who  can  feel  things  but  can't  talk 
about  them." 

"  Surely  the  unfortunate  ones,  if  they  did  but  know  it, 
are  those  who  always  have  plenty  to  say  after  the  music, 
and  generally  while  it  is  going  on,  too." 

"  That  was  Chopin — was  it  not — that  you  were  playing 
just  now?"  asked  Anson. 

"  Yes,  it  was  one  of  his  Etudes." 

"  Here  is  a  Mazurka  of  his;  perhaps  you  know  it?  " 

"  No,  it  is  new  to  me,  but  I  should  like  to  play  it  through, 
if  you  don't  mind  mistakes,"  and  she  dashed  boldly  into 
the  leaping  rhythm  of  the  music,  threading  its  fantastic 
mazes  with  instinctive  accuracy. 
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"  Sorry  to  disturb  you,  Walter,"  said  Kaufmann's  voice 
behind  them,  "  but  a  young  fellow  has  just  called;  brings 
a  letter  for  you  from  your  friend  Golovkin.  Will  you  see 
him?" 

"  Is  he  waiting  in  the  office,  Franz?  " 

"  Why,  no — he's  right  here,"  said  Kaufmann,  suddenly 
moderating  his  voice. 

"  And  his  name  is — ?  " 

"  His  name — "  echoed  Franz;  "  his  name  is — Oh,  I  can't 
remember.  It's  one  of  those  confounded  Polish  names  with 
an  -inski  at  the  tail  of  it.  But  here  he  comes;  maybe  he'll 
be  able  to  tell  you  himself." 

As  Kaufmann  spoke,  the  visitor  entered,  and  Constance, 
who  had  finished  her  Mazurka  unheeded,  took  her  hands 
from  the  keys,  and  swinging  round  on  the  music  stool, 
found  herself  directly  facing  the  newcomer.  "  Here  is  a 
new  type!  "  was  her  first  thought. 

Certainly  the  face  was  a  striking  one,  chiefly,  perhaps, 
because  you  could  hardly  tell  whether  it  more  attracted  or 
repelled  you.  The  great  dark  eyes  fascinated  by  their  in- 
finite possibilities  of  expression;  the  broad  low  forehead, 
framed  in  silky  black  hair,  bore  out  the  intellectual  promise 
of  the  eyes;  but  the  mouth,  half  hidden  by  a  heavy  black 
moustache,  was  close  shut  and  secret,  the  chin  fell  away  too 
suddenly  for  either  beauty  or  strength,  and  the  bluish  shade 
on  the  close-shaven  cheeks  seemed  to  harmonise  with  the 
shadows  under  the  eyes  in  giving  the  face  a  look  at  once 
dissipated  and  sinister.  Nor  did  the  figure  belie  the  face; 
it  had  height,  and  the  indefinable  dignity  which  comes  of 
good  race,  with  a  certain  feline  grace  that  suggested  agility 
and  nervous  power  rather  than  either  health  or  muscular 
strength. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Anson  in  Russian,  as  he  turned 
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to  the  newcomer;  "Hen  Kaufmann  did  not  quite  catch 
your  name." 

"  Stanislaus  Lubinski  is  my  name,"  answered  the 
stranger  in  a  voice  whose  mellow  tenor  made  Constance 
Marshall  wonder  whether  he  sang  as  well  as  he  spoke. 

"  Well,  Mr  Lubinski,  you  have  a  letter  for  me,  I  think." 

"  I  have,  from  Major  Golovkin,"  replied  the  young  Pole, 
handing  the  note  to  Anson  as  he  spoke.  The  latter  tore  it 
open  at  once,  and  then,  with  a  vague  remembrance  of  the 
etiquette  proper  on  such  occasions,  turned  towards  the  piano 
with  a  look  of  apology. 

"  Pray  excuse  me.  Miss  Marshall,  while  I  read  this  note." 
But  Constance,  seeing  that  there  was  business  on  hand,  rose 
from  the  piano-stool. 

"  It  is  getting  late,  Mr  Anson,"  she  said;  "  and  I  know 
that  my  uncle  and  cousin  do  not  care  to  be  out  on  the  river 
at  night.  See,  the  mists  are  beginning  to  rise  already," 
and  she  pointed  through  an  open  window  towards  the  far- 
off  shore,  where  the  bushes  were  hidden  by  a  white  belt 
of  river-fog,  above  which  the  trees  loomed  dark  and  ghostly. 
"  No,  don't  come  with  me,"  as  Anson  made  a  movement 
towards  the  door;  "  we  can  easily  get  the  boat  out  our- 
selves.    Good-night;  good-night,  Mr  Kaufmann." 

Franz  took  the  friendly  hand  which  the  girl  extended 
to  him  as  if  he  did  not  quite  know  what  to  do  with  it;  in 
proof  of  this,  he  dropped  it  more  quickly  than  he  need 
have  done,  and  Constance  could  not  help  smiling  as  she 
turned  to  regain  the  deck,  leaving  Walter  already  absorbed 
in  his  letter,  which  Kaufmann  was  also  reading  over  his 
partner's  shoulder. 

"  Allow  me  to  see  you  to  your  boat,  mademoiselle,"  said 
the  soft  voice  of  Lubinski,  in  that  St  Petersburg  French 
which  is  Parisian  in  all  but  the  choking,  guttural  roll  of 
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the  r;  and  assuming  consent  from  her  not  too  fluent  reply, 
he  waited  at  the  gangway,  while  she  went  to  call  her  uncle 
and  cousin. 

"  So  here  you  are  at  last,  Connie,"  was  Jim's  greeting  to 
his  cousin;  "  I  thought  you  and  Anson  must  be  spooning, 
you  were  so  long  away." 

"  I  should  advise  you,  James  Rogers,  to  keep  your 
thoughts  to  yourself.  You  have  none  to  spare,  I  assure  you. 
Come,  uncle,  are  you  ready  to  start?  " 

"  Ready?  "  repeated  the  old  man;  "  perhaps  I'd  better 
just  say  good-bye.  Let's  see,  Jim,  hadn't  you  better  say 
good-bye,  too?" 

"  No,  dad,"  said  Jim,  peering  in  again  through  the  jun- 
gle of  ferns;  "  Anson  and  Kaufmann  are  in  there  together, 
talking  shop,  I'll  be  bound.  Come  on — "  and  he  dragged 
his  father  along  the  gangway,  leaving  Constance  to  follow 
with  Lubinski,  who  had  been  waiting  quietly  a  few  yards 
from  the  door,  with  a  tact  that  had  all  the  effect  of  modesty. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  he  said,  with  a  not  unbecoming  hesita- 
tion, "  might  I  venture  to  tell  you  what  a  great  delight  it 
was  to  me  to  hear  you  playing?  Polish  music  is  all  that 
we  Poles  can  call  our  own,  and  even  that  I  hardly  ever 
hear,  for  my  sister  does  not  play,  nor  do  I.  I  can  only 
sing — that  is,  when  I  can  find  any  one  so  charitable  as  to 
play  my  accompaniments." 

"  You  are  very  good  to  be  so  easily  pleased,"  said  Con- 
stance, too  distrustful  of  her  French  to  respond  at  greater 
length;  and  as  she  spoke,  they  reached  the  bath-house,  and 
Lubinski  sprang  forward  to  help  her  down  the  steep  plank 
to  the  floating  stage.  Jim  was  holding  the  boat  fast  for 
his  father  to  get  in;  and  it  was  not  till  old  Mr  Rogers  was 
safely  huddled  up  in  the  stern,  that  his  son  turned  round, 
and  for  the  first  time  noticed  that  Constance  was  not  alone. 
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"Bless  my  soul,  Connie,  but  you  are  going  it,"  he  ex- 
claimed with  his  usual  fine  tact;  "  who  is  your  new  friend?  " 

"A  Polish  gentleman  who  came  to  see  Mr  Anson,  and 
was  kind  enough  to  escort  me  to  the  boat,"  answered  Con- 
stance coldly,  as  Lubinski  handed  her  into  her  seat  in  the 
bow,  and  helped  to  place  her  oar  in  the  rowlock.  As  the 
boat  dropped  down  from  the  stage  with  the  current,  turned 
and  began  to  move  up  towards  the  dark  line  of  a  long 
bridge,  he  stood,  hat  in  hand,  for  a  few  moments,  and  then, 
stepping  lightly  up  the  plank,  moved  back  towards  the 
barge. 

Meanwhile  the  two  partners  were  conferring  over  the  let- 
ter that  he  had  placed  in  their  hands.     Thus  it  ran: 

"Dear  Vladimir  Stepanovitch, — You  told  me  yes- 
terday you  wanted  a  clerk.  The  bearer  of  this,  Stanislaus 
Lubinski,  is  a  young  man  well  known  to  me.  He  has  his 
share  of  brains — but  that  goes  without  saying;  is  he  not  a 
Pole?  For  his  cleverness  I  can  answer;  as  for  the  rest,  I 
think  he  may  be  useful  to  you,  if  you  are  careful.  You 
know  our  old  Russian  saying, '  You  may  ride  even  the  devil 
with  the  right  bridle.' — Yours  to  command, 

"  Simeon  Golovkin." 

"  Well,  Franz,"  said  Anson,  after  reading  this  rather 
original  testimonial  over  for  the  second  time,  "  what  do  you 
say?  The  young  man  looks  gentlemanly,  and  Golovkin 
would  not  recommend  a  fool.     Shall  we  try  him?" 

"  If  you  want  him,  Walter,  you  may  have  him — I  told 
you  it  was  your  shout  this  time;  but  if  you  will  take  my 
advice,  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  I  don't  like  his  face. 
I  knew  a  fellow  something  like  him  when  I  was  out  West — " 
Kaufmann  paused  abruptly. 
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"Well,  what  did  ^c  do?" 

"  I  won't  tell  you,  Walter.  It  was  not  nice  to  talk  about, 
but  we  had  to  lynch  him;  and  this  fellow  is  the  image  of 
him.  That  scoundrel  was  a  Pole  too.  If  you  want  Rus- 
sian proverbs,  I  will  give  you  one — '  False  as  a  Pole.' " 

"  And  no  doubt  there  is  a  Polish  proverb,  *  False  as  a 
Russian,' "  said  Anson,  laughing.  "  Come,  Franz,  I  grant 
he  does  look  a  bit  shifty,  and,  in  fact,  Golovkin  hints  as 
much.  But  I  told  you  yesterday  that  I  would  rather  have 
a  knave  than  a  fool,  any  day.  I  should  say  take  him  and 
risk  it." 

"  Well,  the  fellow  will  be  back  directly,  Walter,"  said 
Kaufmann,  "  /  should  say,  tell  him  we  don't  want  him  at 
any  price." 

"  No,  no,  Franz,  I  can't  tell  him  that.  There  is  no  need 
to  settle  either  way  just  now,  we  can  rub  along  with  the 
clerks  we  have.  We'll  tell  him  we  can't  decide  now,  but 
will  let  him  know  in  a  week." 

Kaufmann  sighed  and  shook  his  head  so  dolefully  that 
Walter  laughed  as  he  clapped  him  on  the  back.  "  My  dear 
fellow,  we  can't  reject  him  straight  off,  in  common  polite- 
ness to  Golovkin.  If  we  can  find  a  better  man,  then  chuck 
the  Pole  overboard  by  all  means!  " 

"Hush!"  said  Franz;  " here  he  comes,"  and  Lubinski 
re-entered  with  his  soft  step,  making  a  neatly  turned  little 
apology  in  case  he  had  kept  the  partners  waiting. 

"  Mr  Lubinski,"  said  Anson;  "  I  cannot  give  you  a  final 
answer  now.  Herr  Kaufmann  and  I  will  talk  the  matter 
over,  and  if  we  think  we  have  work  that  will  suit  you,  we 
will  let  you  know  in  the  course  of  a  week.  Of  course,"  he 
added;  "  you  are  quite  free  to  take  any  other  post  that 
might  be  offered  to  you." 

"  Thank  you,  I  understand,"  replied  the  young  man 
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quietly,  with  a  perfectly  impassive  face.     "  Shall  I  call  here 
again  a  week  hence;  or  would  you  prefer  to  write  to  me?  " 

"  Oh,  if  you  don't  mind  the  trouble,  I  should  be  glad  if 
you  could  call,"  said  Anson,  disregarding  the  mute  protest 
in  his  partner's  face. 

"  I  will  do  so;  good  evening,  gentlemen,"  answered  Lu- 
binski,  as  he  bowed  low  and  turned  to  the  door.  A  mo- 
ment later  his  figure  flitted  across  a  space  of  clear  sky  above 
the  dyke,  stood  out  black  and  lean  against  the  pale  light, 
and  disappeared  among  the  trees. 

If  his  reception  by  Anson  and  Kaufmann  had  not  alto- 
gether answered  his  hopes,  at  any  rate  his  vanity  would 
have  been  flattered  had  he  known  how  large  a  space  he 
occupied  in  the  imagination  of  Constance  Marshall.  Her 
school  and  college  life  had  shielded  her  from  the  infection 
of  the  romantic  enthusiasm  which  most  girls  have  and  lose 
early,  like  measles.  What  room  for  romance  there  was  in 
her  nature  was  empty,  swept,  and  garnished,  and  the  hand- 
some young  Pole,  with  the  melancholy  eyes  and  the  strangely 
interesting  face,  was  well  fitted  to  become  the  tenant  of 
such  unfurnished  lodgings.  The  last  sight  of  him  was  a 
picture  that  lingered  in  her  memory — the  slender  figure 
standing  out  on  the  end  of  the  low  landing-stage,  distinct 
on  the  pale  misty  gold  of  sky  and  water,  that  blended  far 
out  to  westward  in  the  blurring  mist.  For  some  time  after 
leaving  the  barge,  she  rowed  on  in  silence,  keeping  time 
mechanically  to  Jim's  stroke,  but  with  thoughts  far  away, 
till  her  cousin  bellowed,  "  Easy,  bow,  mind  your  oar! "  and 
she  was  only  just  in  time  to  draw  in  her  oar  as  the  boat 
shot  under  the  shadow  of  a  bridge. 

"  What  a  charming,  unconventional  place  that  barge  is," 
8he  said,  suddenly  conscious  of  the  lon^  silence,  as  they 
came  out  into  the  twilight. 
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"  Charming?  "  echoed  her  uncle,  relaxing  for  a  moment 
his  anxious  gaze  ahead;  "  well,  I  can't  say!  Rather  out  of 
the  way,  you  see.  For  my  part,  if  I  had  to  live  in  a  barge 
that  was  always  at  anchor,  I  think  I'd  live  on  dry  land!  " 

"  Glad  you  have  found  your  tongue  at  last,  Connie,"  said 
Jim,  facetiously;  "  don't  you  wish  you  had  brought  your 
latest  admirer  along  with  you?  " 

"  Why  should  I  want  him,  whoever  he  may  be?  I  don't 
really  know  to  whom  you  are  referring! "  retorted  Con- 
stance, colouring  slightly  as  she  spoke. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  know  well  enough,"  persisted  Jim.  "  The 
water  will  be  awfully  shallow  in  the  canal,  and  we  could 
get  on  better  if  we  had  a  long  Pole,  ha!  ha!  ha! " 

There  was  silence  for  half  a  minute;  then  old  Mr  Rogers 
exploded  in  a  guffaw  that  rent  the  night  air,  and  was  an- 
swered far  off  by  the  barking  of  dogs.  But  the  distant 
whistle  of  a  steamboat,  wailing  mournfully  over  the  water, 
caused  him  once  more  to  grip  the  rudder-lines  and  grin 
anxiously  into  the  mist.  The  only  sounds  of  their  passage 
down  the  canal  were  the  rhythmical  thud  on  the  rowlocks, 
the  regular  splash  of  the  oars,  and  the  no  less  regular  mut- 
ter of  "  Can't  say!  "  from  the  stem. 
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OIL    AND    WATEB 

As  Walter  Anson  was  crossing  the  factory  yard  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  next  day,  he  met  his  cashier,  Jacob  Schmidt, 
midway  in  the  path  leading  to  the  office.  This  apparently 
trifling  circumstance  was  enough  to  show  Anson  that  some- 
thing of  importance  demanded  his  attention;  for  Jacob  did 
not  willingly  give  his  portly  frame  more  exercise  than  was 
prescribed  by  sheer  necessity,  or  the  most  frightful  threats 
of  his  medical  man. 

"  Mr.  Walter! "  panted  Schmidt,  wiping  his  round  face; 
"  I  shall  tell  you,  I  have  this  minute  a  telegram  received 
from  that  miserably  Moscow  Eailway  Company."  He  was 
proud  of  his  command  of  the  English  language,  a  pride 
which  Anson,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  amusement,  would  do 
nothing  to  impair;  and  more  especially  had  be  abstained 
from  even  hinting  to  his  cashier  that  adverbs  were  never 
meant  to  do  the  work  of  adjectives  in  addition  to  their  own. 

"Well,  Yakof  Feodorovitch,  and  what  do  they  say?" 

"  Why,  they  say,  Mr  Walter,  if  you  please,  that  our  train 
of  residues  will  this  very  night  at  the  Obvodny  basin  be, 
and  we  can  receive  it  at  once." 

"  Well  then,  Schmidt,  I  should  say  we  had  better  get  it. 
Our  stock  of  oil  is  rather  low,  isn't  it?  " 

"  We  have  nothing  left,  Mr  Walter,  nothing,  and  all  our 
best  customers  are  sitting  without  vaseline.  If  we  get  not 
that  oil  we  must  our  shop  shut  up." 
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"  Very  well,  Schmidt,  the  barge  is  there  already.  You 
can  go  down  to-night  and  see  to  the  business,  can't  you?  " 

Jacob's  rubicund  face  fell.  "  Oh,  Mr  Walter,  I  should 
be  delighted,"  he  began,  with  but  few  signs  of  rapture  on 
his  countenance,  however,  "  but  I  have  cold  taken,  and  now 
I  have  a  terribly  gall " — this  was  the  good  cashier's  some- 
what idiomatic  expression  for  a  bad  bilious  attack — "  and 
if  you  will  believe  me,  Mr  Walter,  I  shall  go  right  home 
and  take  for  twenty  copecks  pills.'* 

"  I  know  what  has  upset  you,  Jacob,"  said  Anson  severe- 
ly; "  you  have  been  eating  raw  ham  and  salt  herrings,  and 
then  you've  been  drinking  Swedish  porter  on  the  top  of 
them.  Well,  I  must  go  myself;  another  all-night  job  it  will 
be!  You  get  home,  Schmidt,  and  your  wife  will  look  after 
you." 

Jacob  shook  his  head  with  a  certain  melancholy  scorn. 
"  No,  Mr  Walter,  if  you  will  believe  me,  my  wife  will  not 
after  me  look.  It  is  such  a  miserably  lot  of  babies  that  we 
have  got.  What  is  that  for  a  life?  Mr  Walter,  never  you 
get  married;  I  tell  you — it  is  to  run  away! "  and  with  this 
parting  blast  of  idiomatic  English,  Schmidt  dragged  him- 
self painfully  back  to  the  office,  while  Anson  turned  with  a 
smile  and  went  to  look  up  Franz  in  the  laboratory.  There 
was  a  certain  amount  of  dispute  as  to  which  partner  should 
be  allowed  to  sacrifice  a  night's  rest  for  the  good  of  the  firm, 
but  Anson  triumphed  by  insisting  on  his  own  better  health; 
and  having  sent  off  half-a-dozen  of  his  men  early  in  the 
evening  to  join  the  two  who  had  been  looking  after  the 
barge  while  it  lay  in  the  canal  basin,  he  followed  by 
droschky  at  a  later  hour. 

As  the  north  side  of  St  Petersburg  is  divided  by  rivers, 
so  the  south  side  is  seamed  with  canals  cut  for  drainage 
and  navigation.     It  was  to  the  extreme  southeast  of  the 
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city  that  Anson's  droscKky  rattled  him  along  endless  miles 
of  streets,  tenanted  only  by  dvorniks  in  their  little  sentry- 
boxes  beside  the  doors  of  houses,  and  by  rows  of  isvostchiks 
dozing  on  the  seats  of  their  drosclikies,  until  at  last  his  trap 
drew  up  in  a  desolate  road,  at  the  end  of  a  long  bridge 
apparently  much  out  of  repair.  Anson  passed  through  the 
gate  of  the  bridge,  nodding  to  its  sleepy  guardian,  and  made 
his  way  between  the  rusty  rails  of  a  condemned  siding  to 
the  basin  where  the  tank-cars  from  Tzaritzin  were  to  meet 
his  barge  and  empty  into  it  their  precious  if  unfragrant 
burden.  He  was  rather  disgusted  than  surprised  to  find 
that,  though  his  own  men  were  waiting  ready,  the  train  had 
not  yet  arrived. 

That  part  of  the  canal  given  up  to  the  dangerous  storage 
and  unloading  of  coal  and  oil,  was  a  wild  and  desolate 
region,  out  of  call  of  houses.  A  tongue  of  land  separated 
the  place  of  the  oil  barges  from  the  moorage  of  coal-lighters; 
but  both  basins  and  their  shores  were  alike  dismal.  Steep 
banks  with  black  sheds  and  lines  of  black  trucks  crowning 
them — black  water  crowded  with  black  barges — ground 
grimy  with  coal-dust,  or  fat  with  black  oil — made  up  alto- 
gether no  pleasing  prospect.  Nor  were  the  workers  in  this 
cheerless  scene  out  of  keeping  with  their  surroundings. 
Anson's  own  men,  in  their  dingy  red  shirts  and  high  boots, 
looked  comparatively  respectable;  but  the  labourers  still 
engaged  in  unloading  the  coal-lighters  were  perhaps  the 
roughest  crew  that  Russia  could  furnish  from  her  infinitely 
varied  population.  They  were  men  "  without  papers," 
broken  and  desperate,  glad  to  work  day  or  night  for  the 
scanty  wage  that  brought  them  black  bread  and  vodka,  and 
to  sleep  on  the  floor  of  a  coal-truck.  A  man  "  without 
papers,"  in  a  country  where  the  criminal's  first  necessity  is 
forged  documents,  must  be  an  Ishmael;  every  official's  hand 
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is  against  him,  in  a  land  eaten  up  of  officials.  Sullenly  and 
hopelessly  the  men  worked,  loading  their  barrows  from  the 
lighters  and  wheeling  them  up  zigzag  paths  to  empty  them 
into  the  trucks.  Now  and  then  they  would  pause  and  scowl 
up  under  the  eaves  of  their  matted  hair  at  the  yellow  light 
of  the  northern  sky,  but  there  was  no  song  among  them,  and 
no  word  save  a  muttered  curse  now  and  then. 

Walter  Anson,  glancing  at  these  rough  fellows,  looking 
doubly  grim  against  the  light,  noticed  one  among  them 
who  appeared  unlike  the  rest.  He  seemed,  in  the  twilight, 
to  be  a  young  man,  tall  and  slim;  and  though  as  roughly 
dressed  as  the  others,  moved  with  a  certain  alertness  very 
different  from  the  slouch  or  shamble  with  which  they  walked. 
He  was  working  on  a  different  plan  from  theirs;  helping  first 
one  and  then  another  to  fill  or  wheel  his  barrow,  and  seldom 
toiling  alone;  he  seemed,  too,  to  be  talking  to  his  neighbours 
in  a  low  voice.  Once,  as  Walter  looked  up  from  the  lower 
level  of  his  barge,  he  saw  the  tall  figure  standing  on  the 
crest  of  the  bank  against  the  yellow  sky,  and  the  picture 
affected  him  with  an  odd  indefinable  feeling  of  familiarity; 
but  the  young  workman  disappeared  over  the  slope,  and 
Anson  fell  once  more  to  thinking  of  his  own  matters. 

As  he  tried  to  beguile  the  long  hours  thus,  one  of  his 
workmen  who  had  walked  some  way  down  the  siding,  came 
running  back  to  the  oil  barge,  as  fast  as  his  heavy  boots 
would  let  him.  He  was  a  large-made  man,  and  would  have 
been  very  tall  but  for  the  slouching  stoop  of  his  head  and 
shoulders.  His  long,  massive  arms,  and  legs  slightly  bent 
outwards,  gave  promise  of  a  brute  strength  almost  without 
limit — the  uncouth  power,  as  it  were,  of  a  bear,  embodied 
in  human  form. 

"  Barin,  Barin"  he  cried,  doffing  his  cap,  and  bowing 
until  his  long,  shaggy  hair  hid  his  face.     "  The  train  is 
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coming  at  last;  I  have  seen  it,  and  I  am  come  to  tell 
you." 

"  Well,  Grigori,"  replied  Anson  tranquilly,  "  there  was 
no  need  for  thee  to  run.  Any  one  can  keep  abreast  of  these 
trains  walking.  Still  it  is  something  to  be  able  to  run,  is  it 
not,  Grigori  ?  " 

The  man's  small  eyes  gleamed  with  a  sudden  light  of 
intelligence;  his  wide  mouth  expanded  into  a  grin. 

"  Ach,  Glory  to  God!  it  is  good  to  be  able  to  run,"  said 
he.    "  And  to  think  that  all  the  men  told  me  I  would  never 


run  again 


"  I  am  not  surprised  at  that,"  rejoined  Anson,  "  consider- 
ing the  length  of  the  rusty  nail  that  went  through  thy 
foot." 

"  Ach,  Barin,  I  should  have  had  the  lockjaw,  and  that 
would  have  been  the  end,  but  for  the  blessing  of  God,  and 
your  light  hand,  Barin." 

"  The  blessing  of  God,  if  it  please  thee,  but  it  was  oil 
and  not  my  light  hand  that  did  the  healing." 

"  All  the  same,  the  Barin  has  a  light  hand;  the  Barin 
is  an  angel." 

"  So  be  it  then,  Grigori;  but  meanwhile  go  thou  and  help 
shunt  the  tank-cars." 

"  I  go,  sir; "  and  the  big  workman  turned  obediently 
and  shambled  off,  while  his  master  followed  at  a  more 
leisurely  pace,  towards  the  siding. 

As  he  approached,  the  train  of  towering  tank-cars  came 
to  a  stand;  and  Anson's  men  at  once  set  to  work  to  un- 
couple the  waggons  by  pairs  and  shunt  them  to  the  end  of 
the  siding,  below  which  the  barge  was  moored. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  connect  the  two  tank- 
cars  with  the  length  of  iron  pii)ing  leading  to  the  hold  of 
the  barge.  Then  as  the  silent  blaclj  stj-eaw  sJid  down  through 
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the  pipe,  looking,  as  it  fell  through  the  hatchway,  like  a 
polished  black  pillar,  the  men  stood  round  in  groups  chatting 
until  the  time  should  come  to  shunt  off  the  empty  cars,  and 
supply  their  places  with  full  ones. 

It  was  a  long  and  tedious  business  emptying  the  whole 
train,  especially  for  Anson,  whose  inaction  was  not  broken 
even  by  the  excitement  of  shunting.  He  was  almost  asleep 
when  he  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  angry  voices  coming 
from  the  direction  of  the  coal-siding.  Rubbing  his  eyes,  he 
sprang  up  from  the  barrel  on  which  he  had  been  sitting, 
and  moved  quickly  towards  the  noise.  Perhaps,  he  thought, 
his  own  men  during  the  tedium  of  waiting  for  a  tank  to 
empty  itself  had  picked  a  quarrel  with  some  of  the  coal- 
wheelers,  who  were  likely  enough  to  retort  with  knives  or 
lumps  of  coal  and  give  some  surgical  work  for  the  "  light 
hand  "  which  he  was  supposed  to  possess.  Had  the  quarrel 
been  one  merely  between  the  coal  labourers,  he  would  have 
taken  little  note  of  it;  for  the  lot  of  the  amateur  peace- 
maker, sufficiently  hard  in  all  countries,  is  in  Russia  embit- 
tered by  the  fact  that  the  police  are  apt  to  regard  him  as 
the  principal  if  not  the  sole  criminal. 

The  morning  was  now  drawing  on;  and  the  brightening 
twilight  soon  enabled  him  to  see  that  no  general  affray  need 
be  feared.  A  group  of  the  begrimed  coal- wheelers  was 
gathered  together  on  the  bank,  angrily  clamouring  but  not 
fighting;  and  in  their  midst  rose  a  pair  of  broad  shoulders 
and  a  shaggy  head,  which  Anson  at  once  recognized  for 
Grigori's.  He  turned  away  and  lit  a  cigar,  relieved  in  mind; 
he  had  seen  enough  of  the  ways  of  the  common  Russian  to 
know  that  words  might  run  high  without  a  blow — and  if 
blows  there  were,  so  much  the  worse  for  any  one  who  was 
opposed  to  Grigori.  Before,  however,  Anson  returned  to 
his  seat,  he  looked  again  at  the  wrangling  group.    A  move- 
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ment  had  taken  place;  and  he  could  now  see  that  close  to 
his  burly  workman  stood  the  tall,  slender,  young  man  whom 
he  had  noticed  among  the  coal-wheelers.  Grigori  seemed  to 
be  holding  him,  while  he  struggled  to  escape,  his  face,  white 
with  anger  and  fear,  looking  ghastly  in  the  pale  dawn.  The 
clamour  of  voices  redoubled,  and  Walter  could  catch  such 
words  as  "  Spy!  "  "  Informer!  "  The  young  man  shook  him- 
self free  and  put  a  hand  to  his  breast  as  if  feeling  for  a 
weapon.  Grigori  swung  his  big  right  arm  over  and  there 
came  the  thud  of  a  blow;  then  the  tall  form  of  the  youth 
collapsed  and  sank  down,  the  labourers  closing  in  round 
him,  and  Grigori,  shouldering  them  right  and  left,  walked 
back  towards  the  oil-barge  without  turning  to  see  what  had 
become  of  his  victim. 

Anson  put  a  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  stopped  him. 
"Now  then,  Grigori,"  he  said  severely,  "thou  wilt  get 
into  trouble.  Who  is  that  fellow?  Hast  thou  killed 
him?" 

The  big  Russian  turned  a  blank  face  to  his  master. 
"  Killed  him,  Barin?  I  cannot  tell.  How  should  I  know? 
He  is  nothing  but  a  police  spy,  and  such  vermin  is  not  easily 
killed.  He  was  feeling  for  his  knife,  so  I  knocked  him 
down.  If  he  is  killed,  it  is  a  pity;  but  what  would  you  have? 
It  is  the  will  of  God." 

"  Anyway,  I  must  see  to  him,  spy  or  no  spy,"  said  Anson; 
"  then  perhaps  we  can  keep  thee  out  of  trouble!  " 

"  Why  should  the  Barin  concern  himself  about  such 
refuse?  "  asked  Grigori.  "  Leave  him  to  his  own  people. 
They  know  what  to  do  with  him — see,  Barin!"  and  he 
pointed  towards  the  dark  knot  of  men  on  the  bank  of  the 
canal.  They  were  scuffling  and  quarrelling  again,  but  now 
it  was  for  the  spoils  of  the  supposed  spy  whom  Grigori  had 
felled.    Tlirough  the  shifting  gups  of  moving  figures,  Anson 
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could  catch  glimpses  of  a  prostrate  form  raised  from  the 
ground  by  the  snatching  of  the  plunderers,  then  dropped 
again  and  trampled  on.  Walter's  resolution  was  taken  at 
once. 

"  The  man  will  be  kicked  to  death  if  that  goes  on,"  he 
said.  "Follow  me,  Grigori!"  and  he  strode  towards  the 
group  of  labourers,  his  man  following  with  the  implicit  obe- 
dience of  a  dog,  much  as  he  doubted  the  wisdom  of  such 
interference. 

"  Ho,  there! "  called  Anson  to  the  fellows,  still  wrangling 
over  their  petty  plunder,  "  off  with  you!  leave  the  man 
alone! " 

The  labourers  looked  up,  prepared  to  resent  this  intru- 
sion; but  some  of  them  involuntarily  yielded  to  the  tone 
of  one  accustomed  to  command  and  be  obeyed,  others  again 
respected  his  broad  shoulders  and  the  strength  of  his  burly 
follower.  The  tardy  approach  of  the  policeman  from  the 
bridge  decided  the  more  desperate  to  abandon  their  prey; 
but  as  they  scattered  among  the  trucks  or  skulked  under 
the  sheds,  one  of  them,  by  a  chance  stumble  or  a  malicious 
kick,  dislodged  the  body  of  the  fallen  man  from  the  terraced 
path,  and  carrying  shingle  and  stones  with  it,  the  senseless 
form  rolled  down  the  steep  bank,  bounding  from  ledge  to 
ledge  with  an  impetus  that  carried  it  clear  of  the  edge  and 
into  the  black  canal.  There  was  a  dull  splash,  followed  by  a 
sharp  patter  of  gravel  and  pebbles  on  the  water — then  si- 
lence, and  when  Anson  reached  the  crest  of  the  bank,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  troubled  ripples,  breaking 
the  reflection  of  the  dawn  into  countless  changing  oval 
spots  of  yellow  light.  Then,  out  in  the  middle,  something 
black  rose  with  a  swirl,  turned  over,  and  showed  a  white 
floating  face. 

As  Walter  threw  off  his  coat,  he  was  conscious  of  two  and 
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only  two  thoughts:  the  first,  that  diving  generally  gave 
him  a  cold  in  the  head;  the  second,  that  he  had  only  just 
begun  his  first  really  good  cigar  that  evening,  and  it  was 
too  bad  to  lose  it.  Then  he  was  down  in  the  water,  up 
again,  and  the  black  object  was  drifting  a  few  feet  away 
from  him.  Two  strokes,  and  his  outstretched  hand  gripped 
a  bunch  of  hair,  and  slid  down  to  a  coat  collar;  then,  tread- 
ing water,  he  bellowed  for  a  rope.  Grigori,  with  a  speed 
hardly  to  be  expected  from  his  awkward  form,  had  cast  loose 
from  the  post  round  which  it  was  wound,  the  end  of  a 
long  rope  by  which  a  lighter  was  moored;  he  flung  out  the 
slack,  and  Anson  caught  the  rope,  before  it  sank,  with  his 
free  hand.  It  needed  all  his  strength  of  grip  to  hold  on, 
for  Grigori  hauled  in  the  cord  with  the  relentless  strength 
of  a  steam-winch;  but  he  did  not  let  go  till  his  feet  touched 
the  bottom  and  he  was  sprawling  on  the  rough  slope,  half 
out  of  the  water.  Then  he  abandoned  the  rope,  rolled  the 
limp  form  he  held  on  the  nearest  ledge,  and  scrambled  out 
himself,  squeezing  the  water  from  his  eyes.  At  his  order, 
Grigori,  with  evident  disgust,  picked  up  the  young  man's 
body  and  laid  it  on  the  level  ground  at  the  top  of  the  bank, 
while  Anson  rolled  up  his  coat  and  pushed  it  under  the  head. 
The  policeman  turned  away  stolidly,  leaving  one  who  was 
so  foolish  as  to  rescue  a  drowning  man  to  take  the  conse- 
quences that  might  ensue. 

Anson,  kneeling  in  a  pool  that  dripped  from  his  clothes, 
inspected  his  new  patient  with  an  experienced  eye.  No 
bones  seemed  to  be  broken,  but  there  was  a  big  swelling  on 
the  forehead  where  Grigori's  blow  had  fallen,  and  a  nasty 
cut  on  the  temple  from  which  the  blood  flowed  freely. 

Anson  bandaged  the  young  man's  head  with  his  own 
pocket  hnndkorchief.  As  ho  did  so  the  eyes  opened,  and 
tlie  lipH  parted  with  a  sigh.     Hastily  confiscating  a  bottle 
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of  vodka  from  Grigori,  Walter  poured  a  little  of  the  spirit 
into  his  patient's  mouth.  In  doing  this,  he  looked  more 
intently  than  he  had  yet  done  into  the  pale  face  of  the 
young  workman.  The  next  moment  he  started  back,  spilling 
half  of  Grigori's  precious  vodka. 

"  Great  Scott!  "  he  exclaimed,  "  if  it  isn't  that  Pole!  I 
say  Lu — what's  your  name — how  did  you  find  your  way 
here,  and  in  this  get-up  too?" 

Lubinski's  gaze,  which  had  been  vaguely  and  helplessly 
wandering  from  one  object  to  another,  fixed  itself,  with 
awakening  intelligence,  on  the  speaker's  face,  while  a  faint 
colour  just  tinged  his  cheeks,  and  his  brows  were  knitted 
as  though  in  perplexity  as  to  what  explanation  he  should 
give.  He  attempted  none,  however;  his  eyelids  drooped 
again,  the  look  of  intelligence  faded  out  of  his  face,  and  he 
only  murmured  faintly,  "  Take  me  home! " 

"  Where  do  you  live?  "  asked  Anson,  putting  his  ear  close 
to  the  young  Pole's  lips. 

"Mohavaya  Street,  Number  6.  Lodging  13.  My 
sister — " 

"  Oh,  you  have  a  sister,  have  you? "  replied  Anson. 
"  Good,  then  FU  take  you  to  her.  Here,  Nicolai,"  he  called 
to  his  foreman,  "  see  thou  that  the  train  is  emptied  with  all 
speed;  as  for  thee,  come  back  on  the  tug  with  the  men; 
and  see  to  it  that  there  be  no  drinking  or  fighting  among 
you,  children.  Grigori,  thou  at  least  art  safe,  for  I  have  thy 
bottle.  Rejoice,  my  friend — it  is  the  will  of  God,  even  as 
thou  sayest." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  particular  revelation  of 
the  Divine  will  impressed  Grigori  very  favourably,  but  being 
a  man  of  few  words,  he  only  replied  by  an  inarticulate  grunt 
and  a  yearning  gaze  after  the  bottle,  as  it  vanished  into 
Anson's  pocket. 
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Lubinski  was  still  silent  as  he  was  being  carried  to  the 
droschky,  nor  did  Anson  question  him  again  during  the  long 
drive,  but  supported  him  as  they  jolted  over  the  cobble 
stones,  and  from  time  to  time  administered  to  his  com- 
panion and  also  to  himself,  a  sip  of  Grigori's  vodka. 

At  last  the  droschky  stopped  in  front  of  a  large  but  mean- 
looking  house,  with  the  stucco  peeling  off  the  brick  walls 
in  places. 

"  Is  this  right?  "  asked  Anson.  His  companion  nodded, 
so  he  got  down  stiffly  in  his  wet  things,  and  lifted  out  the 
Pole.  Rousing  a  sleeping  dvornik  who  was  sitting  nodding 
on  a  stool  beside  the  entrance,  Anson  had  the  front  door 
opened;  then  he  almost  carried  Lubinski  up  flight  after 
flight  of  stairs,  often  stumbling,  and  once  neariy  falling  in 
the  darkness  of  the  staircase. 

At  last  the  top  landing  was  reached.  "  It  is  here,"  said 
Lubinski,  pointing  to  a  door  on  the  right.  "  Now  you  can 
leave  me,  Mr  Anson,  my  sister  will  take  care  of  me.  See,  I 
am  quite  strong  now! "  and  as  Walter  let  him  go,  he  walked 
steadily  across  the  landing  and  pulled  the  bell,  then,  ex- 
hausted with  the  effort,  he  reeled  against  the  wall. 

"  You  are  feeling  faint  again,"  said  Anson;  "  let  me  help 
you." 

"  Thank  you,  there  is  no  need,"  was  the  reply.  "  Do 
not  let  me  detain  you  here.  Once  more,  please  do  not  wait; 
a  thousand  thanks  for  all;  good  night." 

Walter  could  not  see,  in  the  darkness  of  the  landing, 
whether  his  patient  was  really  sufficiently  recovered  to  be 
left,  but  yielding  to  Lubinski's  request,  he  descended  a  few 
steps,  then  waited  till  the  door  should  be  opened.  He  did 
not  have  to  wait  long;  after  a  moment  or  two,  he  heard  the 
key  turn  in  the  lock,  and  the  door  open.  It  opened  slowly, 
letting  out  a  widening  Btreani  of  light.     Then,  set  in  the 
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doorway,  like  a  picture  in  its  frame,  appeared  the  tall  figure 
of  a  girl  holding  a  lamp  above  her  head. 

She  was  so  like,  in  some  ways,  to  Stanislaus,  that  Anson 
at  once  felt  sure  that  this  must  be  the  sister  of  whom  the 
Pole  had  spoken.  She  had  the  same  pale,  regular  features, 
the  same  broad  forehead  and  thick  black  hair,  but  the  chin 
was  more  firmly  moulded,  and  the  eyes  were  dark  grey,  while 
her  brother's  were  brown.  She  had  evidently  risen  in  haste 
to  come  to  the  door,  for  she  was  wrapped  in  a  dark  dressing- 
gown,  and  her  hair  hung  loose  in  dusky  masses  below  her 
waist. 

It  was  some  seconds  before  she  saw  her  brother  leaning 
against  the  wall.    Then,  with  a  little  cry  she  sprang  to  him. 

"Stanislaus!  What  has  happened?"  she  exclaimed  in 
Pohsh.    "  Art  thou  hurt?    Speak  to  me!  " 

"  Nothing  much,  little  sister,"  replied  the  young  man, 
throwing  an  arm  over  her  shoulder,  and  leaning  on  her. 
"  I  was  away  in  a  lonely  place  by  the  Canal,  and  some 
rough  fellows  knocked  me  about  and  rolled  me  into  the 
water,  and  there  I  should  be  now,  Sasha,  but  for  the  kind- 
ness of  a  gentleman  who  fished  me  out,  and  brought  me  home 
in  his  droschky." 

"  How  good  of  him !  "  cried  the  girl,  "  where  is  he,  Stanis- 
laus?   We  can  never  thank  him  enough!  " 

"  I  think  he  must  have  gone,"  said  Lubinski;  "  I  don't 
see  him.    Mr  Anson,  are  you  there!  " 

But  there  was  no  reply;  only  the  sound  of  footsteps  has- 
tily retreating  down  the  stairs,  followed  by  the  slamming  of 
the  great  front  door. 
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BBOTHER   AND    SISTEB 

Although  Anson  had  fled  from  the  impending  storm  of 
gratitude  on  that  eventful  night,  he  by  no  means  intended 
to  lose  sight  of  Stanislaus  Lubinski.  He  had  seen  enough 
of  the  young  Pole  to  feel  interested  in  his  fortunes,  and  held 
himself  responsible,  to  some  extent,  for  the  future  of  one 
whose  life  he  had  saved.  Then,  too,  curiosity,  so  often  the 
handmaid  of  benevolence,  had  a  share  in  Anson's  wish  to 
see  more  of  the  Lubinskis,  for  there  was  certainly  some  mys- 
tery connected  with  the  young  man,  and  his  sister's  face 
lingered  in  the  memory.  So,  on  the  evening  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  Anson  drove  into  town  again,  leaving  Kaufmann 
alone  in  the  laboratory,  which  his  experiments  had  made 
uninhabitable  to  anybody  but  himself. 

Walter  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  his  way  to  the  door 
of  the  Lubinskis'  lodging,  but  this  time  the  door  was  opened 
by  a  slatternly  charwoman,  a  combination  of  faded  print, 
sackcloth  apron,  tumbled  hair,  grease  spots  and  the  tooth- 
ache, the  latter  being  advertised  by  a  flaming  bandanna  tied 
round  her  head,  and  knotted  behind  one  ear. 

"  Is  thy  Sarin  at  home?  "  asked  Walter;  but  before  the 
creature  could  summon  up  sufficient  intelligence  to  reply 
to  this  abstruse  question,  Lubinski's  voice  answered  from 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  lodging: — 

"  But  certainly  he  is  at  home;  pray  come  in,  Mr  Anson." 

Walter  entered  and  found  the  young  fellow  reclining  on 
a  shabby  couch,  with  his  head  still  bandaged,  and  a  big  dis- 
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coloured  bruise  on  his  forehead.  Stanislaus,  without  rising, 
extended  his  hand,  giving  his  visitor  a  polite  but  hardly 
cordial  welcome,  and  not  attempting  to  repeat  his  thanks,  a 
circumstance  which  relieved  but  yet,  at  the  same  time,  some- 
what disappointed  Anson. 

As  Walter  took  a  seat  by  the  couch,  his  eyes  wandered 
round  the  room,  as  though  looking  for  some  trace  of  the 
girl  he  had  seen  the  night  before.  Stanislaus,  watching  him 
curiously  from  under  half -shut  lids,  noticed  and  understood 
the  glance. 

"  Sasha  is  out  just  now,"  he  said;  "  she  gives  drawing 
lessons,  and  is  away  most  of  the  day,  but  she  will  be  back 
before  long;  those  are  her  things  on  the  table,"  and  he 
nodded  his  bandaged  head  languidly  in  the  direction  of  a 
pile  of  papers  and  drawing  materials. 

Anson  stepped  towards  the  table,  and  took  up  one  of 
the  sketches.  It  was  a  very  successful  attempt  to  catch,  in 
water-colour,  one  of  those  exquisite  sunset  effects  which 
atone  for  the  level  dreariness  of  a  fen  country — a  low  island 
fringed  with  trees,  and  the  ruddy  suffused  glow  of  the  sky 
above,  all  reflected  in  a  calm  breadth  of  water.  He  took  up 
another  sketch.  It  was  again  a  river  scene,  but  at  night. 
The  summer  sunset  had  faded  to  a  yellow  light  behind  the 
shore,  and  a  white  mist  rose  from  the  water,  cutting  off  all 
but  the  tree-tops  and  their  reflections.  A  dark  vessel  with 
tall  masts  was  gliding  spectral  through  the  mist. 

Walter  Anson  laid  the  sketches  down  and  turned  to 
Stanislaus,  who  was  looking  at  him  with  some  interest. 
"  Your  sister  is  an  artist,"  he  said  with  emphasis.  "  I  never 
saw  that  effect  of  mist  so  well  caught  before." 

"  Yes,  she  is  a  born  artist,"  said  Stanislaus  in  the  same 
curiously  even  and  impassive  tone.  "  She  inherits  that  from 
my  father.    He  was  an  artist,  and  never  did  anything  profit- 
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able,  and  he  left  us  two  his  natural  gifts  and  nothing  much 
else.  My  sister  has  the  art  and  I  the  ill-luck — not  but  what 
she  has  her  share  too,"  he  added,  without  any  change  in  his 
voice. 

Anson  was  puzzled  at  his  tone;  was  it  affected  cynicism 
or  real  heartlessness?  He  resolved  to  draw  out  his  patient 
further,  and  asked:  "  Your  father  is  dead,  then?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Stanislaus  tranquilly;  "  he  died  in  Siberia 
as  a  political  exile.  He  was  supposed  to  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  last  revolt.  We  were  both  babies  then. 
Sasha — that  is  my  sister — thinks  she  just  remembers  some- 
thing of  my  father  and  the  life  on  his  estate — I  do  not.  The 
land  was  taken  away,  but  my  poor  mother  had  just  enough 
left  to  educate  us  and  keep  us.  She  died  soon  after  my 
father;  he  was  only  five  years  in  Siberia — and  our  guardians 
stole  most  of  the  money.  It  is  all  gone  now,  so  my  sister 
teaches  drawing  and  I  do  such  odd  jobs  as  I  can  get.  I 
should  be  glad  indeed  of  some  settled  employment;  you  may 
possibly  have  remarked,"  he  added  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  that 
coalheaving  is  hardly  my  forte" 

Anson  did  not  at  once  reply.  He  was  fairly  perplexed  by 
this  young  fellow — apparently  only  some  five-and-twenty, 
yet  talking  of  his  own  father's  exile  and  death  as  if  he  had 
been  telling  some  dull  old  tale  about  a  stranger. 

Was  this  only  the  stillness  denoting  depth  of  feeling? 
The  American,  himself  a  deliberate  member  of  the  reserved 
New  England  race,  preferred  to  think  so.  It  was  not  the 
way  in  which  he  himself  would  have  spoken  of  his  father, 
but  Poles  were  curious  creatures,  and  he  had  so  often  been 
bored  to  death  by  the  weak,  sentimental  gush  of  some  Polish 
acquaintances  over  their  country  and  their  freedom,  that 
he  almost  respected  Lubinski  for  his  sardonic  acceptance  of 
what  could  not  be  helped. 
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He  felt  half  inclined,  then  and  there,  to  promise  him  the 
vacant  clerkship,  but  he  had  the  fear  of  Kaufmann  before 
his  eyes,  and  his  own  business  instinct  kept  him  from  so 
hasty  a  decision.  He  therefore  turned  the  conversation  into 
another  track, 

"  Then  your  father  was  a  landowner,"  he  remarked. 

"He  was  Count  Lubinski,  and  had  a  large  estate,"  an- 
swered Stanislaus;  "  and  when  the  land  went,  my  mother 
dropped  the  title." 

"  So,"  said  the  visitor,  and  then,  feeling  rather  at  a  loss 
for  a  topic,  had  recourse  to  his  usual  refuge,  "  Is  it  per- 
mitted to  smoke  here?"  he  asked;  "or  does  your  sister 
mind?" 

"  She  does  not  mind  my  smoking,"  said  the  young  man; 
"  and  she  could  hardly  object  to  your  doing  so — you  being 
80  much  more  respectable  than  myself,  and  no  doubt  having 
much  better  tobacco," 

The  last  speech  was  not  a  request,  it  was  hardly  a  hint; 
yet  Anson  felt  compelled  to  offer  one  of  his  best  cigars,  and 
for  a  minute  the  two  smoked  in  silence,  Stanislaus  in  par- 
ticular blowing  beautiful  and  faultless  rings  of  smoke. 

Anson  broke  the  silence.  "  You  say  you  have  done  many 
odd  jobs,"  he  remarked;  "what  sort  of  things  have  you 
done?" 

The  young  Pole  leaned  his  bandaged  head  back  into  the 
cushions  and  laughed. 

"  What  have  I  not  done!  "  he  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  my 
career.  I  began  at  seventeen  by  getting  a  clerkship  at  some 
iron  works,  I  lost  that  place  after  a  year  because  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  better  looking  than  my  employer's  son. 
Then  I  had  some  work  to  do  for  a  newspaper,  and  was  grad- 
ually promoted  to  be  a  writer  on  the  staff.  I  was  acquiring 
quite  a  talent  for  hinting  the  truth  on  various  matters,  so 
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as  to  be  perfectly  plain  to  all  persons  of  average  intelligence, 
but  just  beyond  the  reach  of  the  censor,  when  we  were  sup- 
pressed, paper  and  all.  We  escaped  easily;  the  editor  was 
exiled  for  a  few  years  to  a  town  in  the  interior,  and  the  rest 
were  cautioned  and  let  go.  Of  course  we  were  all  ruined, 
too — those  who  were  capable  of  being  ruined.  I  was  not.  I 
was  really  the  worst  offender,  too,  if  they  had  but  known  it," 
and  he  laughed  softly. 

"  You  seem  to  have  been  behind  the  scenes  a  little,"  said 
Anson.  "  Do  you  think  it  safe  to  talk  so  freely  to  a 
stranger?" 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Stanislaus,  with  a  smile  as  sweet  and 
winning  as  his  laugh  was  bitter;  "  but  when  a  man  has  saved 
my  life,  I  cannot  count  him  a  stranger.  Besides,  you  are  an 
American,  and  Americans  do  not  talk  of  everything,  and 
they  are  honest — or  at  least "  (for  he  saw  a  smile  steal  over 
Anson's  face)  "  they  do  not  tell  tales  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  being  traitors.  We  Poles,  and  most  of  the  educated  Rus- 
sians too,  for  the  matter  of  that,  are  like  King  Midas'  barber. 
Midas  is  the  government,  and  we  poor  devils  have  to  scrape 
his  bristly  chin,  and  oil  his  ugly  head  in  order  to  live;  but 
when  we  come  to  a  convenient  reed-bed,  we  cannot  help 
crouching  down  there  to  inform  the  bulrushes  all  and  sundry 
that  Midas  has  asses'  ears.  However,  if  you  want  confi- 
dences," he  went  on,  "  I  should  advise  you  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  old  Smirnoff,  a  friend  of  mine.  Nothing 
will  please  him  more  than  to  talk  to  you  by  the  hour  over 
his  tea,  about  the  government,  and  the  Nihilists,  and  the 
police,  and  everything.  That  man  knows  nearly  everything, 
and  believes  in  nothing,  and  does  nothing  much — he  is  a 
sort  of  neutralised  Mephistopheles,  to  speak  chemically. 
And  speaking  of  Smirnoff,"  lie  added,  "  I  think  I  hear  his 
step  in  the  passage.    It  is  hardly  likely  that  two  men  with 
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his  walk  would  come  up  to  our  altitude  here — and  there  is 
my  sister,  too." 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  opened  and  some  one  entered. 
Anson,  looking  up,  recognised  the  girl  whom  he  had  seen 
the  night  before.  She  was  in  a  plain,  close-fitting  black 
dress,  with  a  little  black  lace  shawl  over  her  shoulders — a 
poor  cheap  thing,  and  yet  it  looked  well  on  her.  She  was 
swinging  her  hat  by  a  ribbon  on  one  finger,  and  her  black 
hair  was  coiled  at  the  back  of  her  head.  Her  pallor,  just 
touched  with  colour  in  the  cheeks,  made  the  statuesque 
curves  of  the  head  and  face  more  apparent,  as  she  turned  to 
hold  the  door  open  for  some  one  following  her,  and  gave 
Walter  Anson  a  full  view  of  her  profile.  She  had  not  seen 
him  yet;  and  not  till  her  companion  had  limped  into  the 
room  did  she  notice  that  there  was  a  stranger  there. 

"  Sasha,"  said  Stanislaus,  noticing  the  surprise  in  her 
dark  eyes,  "  this  is  Mr  Anson,  who  rescued  me  yesterday, 
and  escaped  last  night  before  I  could  introduce  him  to  you. 
Mr  Anson — my  sister." 

Anson  bowed;  but  the  girl  went  up  to  him  quickly  and 
took  his  hand.  "  Mr  Anson,"  she  said  in  Russian,  "  I  do 
not  know  how  to  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  us. 
I  owe  you  my  brother's  life,  and  that  is  so  much — so  much 
more  than  my  own — " 

She  paused,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  Walter 
Anson,  with  the  bashfulness  of  his  race  under  such  circum- 
stances, was  extremely  uncomfortable,  and  strove  as  well  as 
he  could  to  turn  aside  the  flood  of  gratitude. 

"  You  are  making  too  much  of  a  little,  Miss  Lubinski," 
he  said.  "  Your  brother  would  probably  have  revived  of 
his  own  accord,  and  some  one  else  would  have  fished  him 
out — it  was  easy  enough.  I  am  amply  repaid  for  any  trouble 
I  may  have  taken  by  making  your  acquaintance." 
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"I  can  see  that  you  do  not  like  to  be  thanked  for  your 
good  deeds,"  said  she.  "  Without  doubt  that  is  why  you 
ran  away  so  quickly  last  night.  But  you  must  not  run  away 
now,"  and  she  smiled  with  the  same  rare  sweetness  as  her 
brother. 

The  man  who  had  come  in  with  Sasha  indulged  in  a  short, 
dry  laugh,  as  if  something  in  the  girl's  words  had  tickled 
him.  She  coloured,  and  looked  round  at  him  with  a  dep- 
recating air. 

Anson  glanced  at  him.  He  was  a  man  of  about  sixty 
years,  tall,  but  stooping  and  lame,  so  that  his  height  was 
lost.  His  hair  was  iron-grey,  and  the  lower  part  of  his  face 
was  hidden  by  a  great  bush  of  grey  beard,  of  the  true  old 
Russian  pattern.  What  could  be  seen  of  his  face  was  fine 
in  type,  but  impassive,  like  the  picture  of  a  saint  of  the 
Greek  Church.  One  thing  was  peculiar  in  his  countenance 
— that  beyond  the  ordinary  pallor  of  dwellers  in  St  Peters- 
burg, his  skin  seemed  bleached,  and  his  eyes  quenched,  as  if 
he  were  rather  a  reanimated  corpse  than  a  living  man.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  shabby  black  suit,  and  leaned  heavily  on 
a  stout  stick;  and  under  his  left  arm  he  carried  a  bundle  of 
drawings.  All  this  Anson  took  in  at  a  glance,  and  then 
turned  to  answer  the  girl:  "  I  ran  away  last  night,"  he  said 
lightly,  "not  because  I  was  afraid  of  you.  Miss  Lubinski, 
but  because  I  thought  that  your  brother  and  I  were  very 
wet,  and  the  night  was  cool;  and  if  I  had  stayed  for  ex- 
planations and  thanks,  your  brother  would  probably  have 
taken  cold,  and  so  should  I,  and  then  I  should  not  have  had 
the  pleasure  to-day  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  yourself, 
and  of  this  gentleman — who  is,  I  believe,  Mr  Smirnoff.'* 

"  Yes,"  said  Stanislaus,  in  his  bland,  slow  tones,  "  this  is 
Mr  Smirnoff,  of  whom  I  was  talking.  Ivan  Petrovitch,  this 
i8  Mr  Anson." 
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"  How  are  you,  sir?  "  said  the  old  man,  in  a  curious,  un- 
accented, almost  mechanical  way.  "  I  trust  that  your 
labours  in  rescuing  my  young  friend  here  did  not  hurt  you 
at  all.  The  advantage  to  humanity  of  pulling  him  out  is 
so  problematical,  after  all,  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  a 
bad  cold  to  lay  in  the  other  scale,"  and  he  glanced  at  Stanis- 
laus, who  flushed  slightly,  and  seemed  about  to  speak,  then 
smiled  and  laid  his  head  back  on  the  cushions,  while  his 
sister  renewed  the  bandages. 

"  Do  you  make  that  statement  as  a  general  one,  Mr  Smir- 
noff, or  do  you  only  think  our  friend  such  a  doubtful  speci- 
men? "  said  Anson,  laughing. 

"  Not  exactly  general,  Mr  Anson.  You  are  an  American, 
I  believe,  therefore  an  optimist;  I  am  a  Russian,  therefore 
a  passive  pessimist;  he  is  a  Pole,  therefore  an  active  pes- 
simist. The  removal  of  either  of  us  from  the  world  would 
lighten  the  atmosphere  in  a  slight  degree.  But  a  bad  cold 
would  turn  you,  the  optimist,  into  a  pessimist,  and  thereby 
darken  the  world,  already  dark  enough  by  our  retention. 
Therefore  the  conclusion  follows." 

The  optimist  laughed  again;  but  Smirnoff's  further  re- 
marks were  intercepted  by  the  voice  of  young  Lubinski. 

"  By  the  way,  Mr  Anson,"  said  he,  "  do  you  still  wish  me 
to  call  at  your  works  in  a  week's  time?  Or  possibly  you 
have  already  settled  the  matter,  and  would  prefer  that  I 
should  not  trouble  you.  In  that  case  would  it  be  too  much 
to  ask  you  kindly  to  tell  me  if  you  know  of  any  other  vacant 
post?" 

Anson  did  not  reply,  for  he  was  somewhat  annoyed  at 
having  his  hand  forced,  whether  intentionally  or  not  he 
could  not  determine;  and  this  doubt  made  him  hesitate  the 
more,  in  that  it  strengthened  the  lurking  distrust  that  under- 
lay his  liking  for  the  young  Pole. 
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Sasha  looked  up  from  her  seat  at  the  table,  where  she  had 
been  arranging  her  papers,  and  noticed  his  embarrassment. 

"  I  am  sure,  Stanislaus,"  she  said  in  Polish,  with  a  shade 
of  impatience  in  her  tone,  "  that  our  friend  has  done  far 
too  much  for  us  already.    Let  us  not  trouble  him  further." 

"  What  trouble  can  it  be  to  a  business  man  to  answer 
a  plain  business  question?  "  Stanislaus  replied  in  the  same 
language.  "  But  if  my  way  of  asking  is  not  to  thy  liking, 
ask  him  thyself;  he  will  hardly  refuse  thee."  Then,  chang- 
ing his  tone,  the  young  man  added  more  seriously,  "  For 
my  sake,  little  sister;  remember,  it  may  be  my  last  chance." 

Sasha  frowned  and  turned  to  Anson  half  unwillingly; 
"Mr  Anson,"  she  said  with  a  certain  suppressed  pride  in 
her  tone,  "  forgive  me,  but  this  is  a  very  important  matter 
to  my  brother  and  myself.  If  you  could  put  him  in  the 
way  of  any  employment,  need  I  say  how  thankful  we  should 
be?  But  if  you  do  not  know  of  any  place  for  which  he  is 
suited,  pray  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  us.  One  disappointment 
more  or  less  can  make  but  little  difference  to  us  now." 

Anson  took  his  resolution  at  once.  After  all,  he  thought, 
Lubinski  could  hardly  be  more  of  a  failure  than  the  highly 
recommended  Alexeieff ;  and  it  would  be  cruel  to  disappoint 
his  sister,  after  she  had  forced  herself  to  ask  for  help. 

"  The  clerkship  at  our  office  for  which  you  applied  the 
other  day,  Mr  Lubinski,"  he  said  in  his  driest  business  tones, 
"  is  still  vacant,  and  I  am  willing  to  try  you  for  a  month.  If 
we  find  that  we  are  mutually  suited,  the  appointment  can 
be  made  permanent.  The  salary  is  a  hundred  roubles  a 
month,  and  the  hours  from  ten  to  five  in  winter,  and  from 
ten  to  six  in  summer.  You  can  begin  your  duties  next  week, 
if  your  nurse  will  let  you  out  of  hospital  by  then." 

"  I  accept  tlie  post  most  thankfully,"  returned  Stanis- 
laus in  his  courtly  unim passioned  manner,  rather  as  Louis 
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XIV.  might  have  spoken  when  receiving  some  trifling  gift 
from  a  courtier;  "  and  as  I  know  you  do  not  like  to  be 
thanked  for  your  kindness,  Mr  Anson,  I  will  only  say  that 
I  will  be  at  your  office,  if  able  to  come,  at  ten  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning,  and  I  will  try  to  do  what  you  require  as 
well  as  I  can." 

"  That  is  settled  then,"  said  Anson,  a  little  chilled  by 
Stanislaus'  matter-of-fact  acceptance  of  everything  that  was 
given  him,  and  by  his  sister's  silence  and  averted  face. 
"  And  now,  as  I  have  business  to  do,  I  must  be  off.  Good- 
bye, Miss  Lubinski." 

The  young  man  gracefully  inclined  his  handsome  head, 
looking  Oriental  in  its  turban  of  bandages;  but  the  girl 
turned  towards  Anson  as  he  passed.  Her  eyes  were  full  of 
tears,  and  her  whole  face  was  tremulous  with  emotion.  It 
was  plain  enough  to  Walter  now  that  her  silence  had  not 
been  due  to  indifference  or  lack  of  feeling.  He  thought  that 
she  was  struggling  for  words  to  express  her  gratitude,  and 
tried  to  help  her  out  of  her  embarrassment. 

"  There,  there,  Miss  Lubinski,"  he  said  lightly.  "  I  do 
not  care  for  thanks,  as  you  very  well  know.  And  besides, 
you  don't  owe  me  any  gratitude;  I  mean  to  get  my  money's 
worth  out  of  your  brother,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  No,  it  is  not  that,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice  that  trembled 
a  little;  "  you  are  so  good  to  us  that  I  feel  we  are  wronging 
you — taking  too  much  from  you.  Is  it  right  to  yourself  for 
you  to  take  my  brother  in  this  way  without  references — 
without  knowing  him?  " 

He  was  touched  by  her  painful  honesty  and  scrupulous- 
ness, but  turned  off  the  query  lightly;  for  he  could  not  help 
thinking  in  his  own  heart  that  he  was  indeed  a  fool  for  tak- 
ing a  young  Polish  scapegrace  on  the  off-chance  of  his  turn- 
ing out  respectable. 
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"  My  last  clerk  had  the  best  of  references,"  he  said;  "  and 
he  has  gone  to  the  bad  completely,  poor  boy;  I  think  I  will 
now  try  some  one  without  references — or,  if  you  insist  on 
it,"  he  added,  smiling,  "  will  you  be  your  brother's  surety. 
Miss  Lubinski,  and  see  that  he  keeps  straight?  " 

There  was  no  answering  smile  on  her  pale  face,  and  she 
replied  quite  seriously,  "  I  will  be  responsible  for  him  now, 
and  if  I  ever  find  I  cannot  trust  him,  I  will  tell  you  at  once 
— I  promise  it." 

"  It  is  a  bargain,  then,"  said  Anson.  "  Good-bye.  Good- 
day  to  you,  Mr  Smirnoff,"  and  he  was  gone,  and  they  heard 
his  footfalls  receding  fainter  down  the  stone  stairs. 

There  was  a  silence  in  the  room,  which  was  broken  by 
Stanislaus.  "  My  dearest  Sasha,"  he  said  in  winning  tones, 
"  are  you  not  just  a  little  free  with  your  promises?  "  She 
sighed  impatiently  and  turned  away,  then  noticed  that  Smir- 
noff had  been  standing  a  silent  spectator,  holding  her  port- 
folio. 

"  Dear  Ivan  Petrovitch,"  she  exclaimed;  "  I  am  so  sorry 
for  forgetting  you.  Give  me  the  drawings,  and  do  sit 
down." 

"  I  thank  thee,  Sasha,"  said  Smirnoff,  as  he  gave  up  the 
burden,  "  I  cannot  stay.  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  Stanis- 
laus, however,  on  private  business.  But  if  thou  hast  work 
to  do  here,  I  will  come  another  time." 

"  Oh  no! "  said  the  girl,  "  I  can  work  just  as  well  in  my 
room,  if  you  will  tell  me  when  you  have  done,  so  that  I  can 
say  good-bye  to  you,"  and  she  went  away  and  shut  the  door 
after  her.  Then  the  old  man  limped  up  to  the  couch  where 
Stanislaus  was  lying,  and  took  out  a  worn  purse  from  his 
pocket. 

"Tell  me,  Stanislaus,"  he  said;  "you  were  robbed  last 
uight — how  much  did  you  lose?  " 
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The  young  Pole  reflected  for  a  moment.  "  About  four 
roubles,  I  think,"  he  said;  "  at  least  I  had  that  in  my  pocket 
when  I  started." 

"  My  dear  count,"  said  Smirnoff,  with  the  very  slightest 
touch  of  ironical  emphasis  on  the  title,  "  you  should  be  more 
exact.  Let  me  refresh  your  memory.  You  did  start  with 
four  roubles;  but  instead  of  walking  to  the  canal,  you  took 
an  isvostchiJc — a  foolish  extravagance.  Then  you  not  only 
paid  him  forty  copecks — which  was  too  much — but  you  gave 
him  fifteen  copecks  tea-money.  Then,  being  thirsty,  or 
needing  to  revive  your  courage,  you  turned  into  a  restaurant 
and  had  some  wine — fifty  copecks — that  leaves  two  roubles 
and  ninety-five  copecks  that  were  stolen  from  you,  which 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  repaying." 

Lubinski's  pale  face  reddened,  and  he  petulantly  pushed 
away  from  him  the  two  greasy  notes  ballasted  with  a  little 
heap  of  silver  and  copper;  but  as  Smirnoff  did  not  seem  to 
notice  his  ill-temper  at  all,  the  young  man,  with  a  sudden 
change  of  manner,  swept  the  money  into  his  pocket  and 
laughed,  and  then  asked: — 

"  And  how  on  earth  did  you  find  out  all  this,  Ivan  Petro- 
vitch?" 

"  Very  simply,  my  dear  boy.  Your  isvostchik  was  one 
of  our  men,  and  there  was  another  in  the  restaurant.  You 
are  too  clever  by  half,  count,  like  all  Poles.  Next  time, 
perhaps,  you  will  obey  instructions.  If  you  had  begun 
frankly  with  the  big  fellow  who  knocked  you  on  the  head, 
you  might  have  secured  him  for  us.  As  it  is,  we  hope  to 
get  him  still;  he  will  be  a  valuable  man  for  our  work.  But 
you  were  mysterious,  and  then  you  were  frightened — two 
bad  faults — and  were  taken  for  a  police  spy,  and  treated 
accordingly.  If  you  had  never  come  out  of  the  canal,  it 
would  have  been  very  little  loss  to  the  cause.     That  was 
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what  I  was  desired  to  say  to  you  in  the  name  of — you  know 
whom." 

Stanislaus  forced  a  sneer.  "  Your  people  are  wonderfully 
clever,"  he  said;  "a  pity  that  they  never  do  anything  with 
all  their  skill  except  spy  on  their  own  agents!  " 

Smirnoff  laughed  drily.  "  What  will  you  have?  "  he  said; 
"  as  is  the  government,  so  is  the  opposition.  You  know, 
my  dear  count,  how  like  the  two  services  are,  for  you  have 
contrived  to  combine  both.  But  we  are  generous  as  well 
as  clever,  and  in  spite  of  your  egregious  failure,  I  am  au- 
thorised to  allow  you  your  medical  expenses  to  a  moderate 
extent.    Have  you  had  a  doctor?  " 

"  No,"  said  Lubinski,  a  little  sullenly;  "  Mr  Anson  ban- 
daged my  head  first,  and  Sasha  has  done  it  since.  We  did 
not  want  a  doctor." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Russian  thoughtfully,  "  I  cannot  repay 
Mr  Anson  except  by  advising  you  to  try  not  to  rob  him;  and 
your  sister  would  not  take  payment.  Still,  the  compensa- 
tion was  voted,  and  may  as  well  be  paid.  I  am  the  treasurer 
of  the  section,  as  you  know,  and  will  make  all  right.  Here 
are  three  roubles  more,  and  you  must  take  your  sister  out 
somewhere  for  a  pleasure  trip.  She  is  not  looking  well  now, 
and  we  must  not  let  her  overwork  herself.  If  she  were  not 
here  to  keep  you  straight,  you  would  not  be  of  much  good 
to  us  or  anybody;  so  take  care  of  her,  as  you  value  your  own 
importance.  That  is  all  to-day.  Now,  Sasha,  we  have  fin- 
ished. Come  out,  my  little  dove,  and  say  good-bye  to  thy 
poor  old  grandfather." 
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A   CHANCE   MEETING 

Stanislaus  Lubinski  always  bowed  gracefully  to  necessity, 
nor  had  he  much  difficulty  in  persuading  his  sister  to  agree 
to  Smirnoff's  proposal.  It  is  hardly  needful  to  state  that  he 
represented  the  pleasure  trip  as  an  idea  of  his  own,  to  be 
carried  out  with  his  own  funds  in  honour  of  his  new  position. 
Sasha's  Saturday  evening  was  free,  and  her  brother  suggested 
that  the  time  could  be  most  pleasantly  spent  in  one  of  the 
pleasure  gardens  in  the  suburbs  of  St  Petersburg,  But 
the  girl  had  queer  tastes — or  so  her  brother  thought.  Fresh 
air  and  coolness  were  what  she  pined  for,  and  she  remained 
constant  to  the  modest  plan  of  taking  a  boat  and  rowing 
round  among  the  islands.  In  vain  Stanislaus  pleaded  his 
present  disabled  condition;  Sasha  promised  to  row  herself, 
making  light  of  his  fears  that  she  would  render  her  hand 
unsteady  for  drawing. 

It  was  not  often  that  she  insisted  on  having  her  own 
way,  but  now,  for  once,  she  showed  something  of  the  un- 
reasoning imperiousness  of  a  child.  And,  indeed,  even  the 
simplest  pleasures  of  life  were  as  fresh  and  new  to  her  as 
if  she  were  only  just  entering  upon  her  girlhood — that  girl- 
hood which  had  never  really  been  hers.  For  almost  from 
the  first  a  woman's  cares  and  sorrows  had  been  laid  upon 
Sasha  Lubinski;  and  her  existence  had  been  so  grey,  so  bare, 
that  the  most  insignificant  of  joys  made  a  red-letter  day  in 
her  calendar.    Her  one  little  pleasure  in  prospect  was  looked 
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forward  to  with  all  the  eager  anticipation  of  her  lost  child- 
hood, while  much  of  her  scanty  leisure  was  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  a  little  picnic  meal  to  crown  the  festivities  of 
her  unlooked-for  holiday. 

One  bitter  drop  of  uneasiness,  indeed,  qualified  Sasha's 
pleasure — the  mystery  as  to  the  source  from  which  her 
brother  had  drawn  the  money  for  the  excursion.  She  knew 
he  had  been  robbed  at  the  canal;  and  Smirnoff  was  too 
notoriously  poor  to  have  furnished  anything  from  his  own 
resources.  Nor  did  she  think  that  Stanislaus  could  have 
borrowed  on  the  strength  of  his  future  salary.  In  this  she 
was  right,  for  young  Lubinski  had  long  ago  exhausted  the 
somewhat  limited  trustfulness  of  his  Russian  friends;  and 
the  record  of  his  debts  survived,  not  as  a  hope  of  recovering 
payment — that  had  long  vanished — but  as  a  bar  to  further 
advances.  Sasha  let  the  matter  pass,  knowing  from  sad 
experience  that  it  was  better  not  to  inquire  closely  into  her 
brother's  finances;  they  belonged  to  that  larger  part  of  his 
life,  of  which  she  had  an  occasional  disquieting  glimpse,  but 
no  full  knowledge.  One  thing  at  least  she  did  not  imagine 
— that  her  little  excursion  was  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  of  a 
secret  revolutionary  society. 

The  brother  and  sister  made  a  handsome  pair  as  they 
walked  down  to  the  landing  from  which  they  were  to  row — 
he  in  a  carefully  brushed  dark  suit,  with  his  hat  pulled  low 
over  his  forehead  to  hide  the  disfiguring  plaster  on  his 
temples,  she  attired  more  appropriately  in  a  loose  grey  dress, 
with  a  straw  hat.  So  bright  and  happy  Sasha  looked,  that 
even  her  brother  noticed  it,  and  with  a  gallantry  to  which 
she  was  little  accustomed,  stopped  at  a  flower  shop  in  the 
Nevsky  and  bought  her  a  spray  of  yellow  roses  to  set  at  her 
breast.  Then  hailing  a  tram-car,  they  were  rattled  along 
the  streets,  liaulcd  up  the  stoop  approach  to  a  wooden  bridge, 
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rumbled  across  it,  and  found  themselves  out  of  the  town  and 
among  the  islands,  where  well-to-do  St  Petersburg  resides  in 
the  summer,  A  brief  walk  through  the  pleasant  shade  of  a 
park  brought  them  to  a  landing  by  the  end  of  a  bridge, 
where  not  only  the  narrow  peaked  ferry-boats  or  yaliks,  but 
craft  of  a  more  Western  type  were  kept  for  hire.  From 
these  they  selected  a  small  "  tub,"  and  with  feeble  protest 
from  her  brother,  Sasha  took  possession  of  the  clumsy  sculls, 
while  Stanislaus  steered,  peering  from  under  his  slouched 
hat  like  a  stage  villain;  and  in  a  few  moments  they  slid 
under  the  interlacing  timbers  of  the  bridge  and  out  among 
the  winding  ripples  of  the  canal.  They  had  no  special  pur- 
pose, no  goal  to  reach;  the  girl  rowed  as  she  liked  and 
stopped  when  she  chose.  She  had  learnt  to  manage  a  boat 
while  on  a  resident  engagement  in  the  country,  up  one  of 
the  Russian  rivers;  and  though  her  stroke  was  hardly  ac- 
cording to  the  best  racing  form,  she  contrived  to  propel  the 
craft  at  a  fair  speed.  With  her  sleeves  rolled  up  to  give 
freedom  to  her  arms,  a  linen  cap  of  her  brother's  replacing 
her  hat,  and  her  face  flushed  with  the  effort  of  rowing,  she 
was  quite  unlike  the  pale  and  serious  maiden  of  ordinary 
days. 

The  evening  was  bright  and  sunny,  with  a  slight  breeze 
from  the  westward  that  broke  the  water  into  flashing  rip- 
ples. The  sunshine,  growing  more  golden  as  the  day  slowly 
declined,  lit  up  the  great  cold  buildings  of  the  city  with  a 
cheery  glow,  as  if  their  stucco  were  hearty  stone,  and  the 
vast  golden  dome  of  the  Isaac  Cathedral  flashed  a  greeting 
to  the  lance-like  spire  of  the  Fortress  Church  across  the 
river.  But  the  two  Poles,  though  they  could  see  the  dome 
and  the  spire  afar  off,  had  no  idea  of  tempting  the  dangers 
of  steamers  and  lumber  barges  by  making  for  the  great  Neva. 
Skilfully  piloted  by  Stanislaus,  the  boat  threaded  its  way 
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between  barges  and  floating  bath-houses  moored  to  the 
shores  of  the  canal,  then  turned  up  a  wide  arm  of  the  river, 
dotted  over  with  pleasure  boats,  and  occasionally  seamed  by 
the  long  swell  of  a  steam  launch.  Sasha  rowed  up  against 
the  strong  current  till  her  arms  began  to  feel  the  stress  of 
the  unfamiliar  exertion,  and  she  was  glad  to  thread  the 
piles  of  another  wooden  bridge  and  slip  into  the  quiet  waters 
of  a  canal  overhung  by  trees.  Drifting  down  some  way, 
she  turned  the  boat's  head  up  a  little  winding  creek,  and 
making  fast  to  a  tree,  got  out  and  helped  her  brother  to 
arrange  their  provisions  on  the  grassy  bank.  The  solitude 
was  perfect,  near  as  they  were  to  the  city;  the  stillness  in 
that  spot  was  only  broken  by  the  lapping  of  the  ripples  that 
rocked  the  yellow  water-lilies.  The  distant  sounds  that 
came  from  the  unseen  world  around  them  seemed  to  make 
their  nook  more  lonely.  Now  and  then,  a  mile  away,  it 
might  be,  a  droschky  rumbled  over  the  planks  of  a  long 
bridge,  or  a  few  notes  came  from  the  band  at  a  public  gar- 
den, or  a  boating  party  on  canal  or  river  joined  in  the 
plaintive  melody  of  some  Russian  folk-song.  There  was 
music,  too,  at  a  datcha  bosomed  out  of  sight  in  trees;  but 
no  one  came  near  their  retreat,  and  the  sounds  often  died 
away  into  utter  silence. 

Sasha  enjoyed  the  quiet  evening;  her  whole  being  seemed 
to  expand  as  she  lay  back  on  the  grass  and  drank  in  the 
beauty  of  air  and  sky  and  earth;  but  her  brother,  though 
tolerant  of  nature  to  a  certain  extent,  was  a  little  bored, 
and  began  to  show  it.  To  be  in  so  charming  a  spot  with  a 
lady  was  indeed  delightful,  but  when  that  lady  was  one's 
own  sister,  the  charm  was  materially  diminished.  He  was 
thinking  silently,  even  as  she  was;  yet  his  thoughts  were 
of  no  such  happy  description.  That  she  was  able  to  find 
her  highest  pleasure  in  a  mere  water  picnic  on  a  summer 
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evening,  was  a  faculty  which  Stanislaus  looked  on  with 
mingled  envy  and  contempt.  He  could  not  tell — he  him- 
self would  far  rather  have  been  straying  round  a  garden 
under  the  electric  light,  chatting  to  some  girl  who  could 
not  only  talk  French,  but  think  French — or  he  would  have 
been  sitting  at  a  good  dinner  to  the  music  of  an  orchestra, 
thrilling  his  finer  sensibilities  with  Beethoven  and  dry 
champagne — or,  with  others,  round  a  green  table,  not  of 
grass,  playing  some  of  those  many  games  of  cards  that  form 
the  most  universal  recreation  of  Kussian  society. 

So,  when  he  had  smoked  his  cigarette  after  the  meal  was 
over,  he  moved  restlessly  on  the  grass,  then  turned,  and, 
leaning  on  his  elbow,  looked  fixedly  at  his  sister,  who  was 
gazing  up  into  the  sky,  now  flecked  with  little  fleecy  clouds 
growing  golden  with  sunset. 

"  Sasha,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  believe  thou  wilt  turn  into 
a  cow  some  day;  thy  capacity  for  lying  on  the  grass  and 
ruminating  is  very  great.  How  can  one  manage  to  find 
pleasure  in  it?  "  She  did  not  seem  to  hear  his  words,  but 
turned  towards  him  slowly  and  looked  into  his  handsome, 
discontented  face — then  sighed,  as  if  reluctant  to  be  drawn 
back  into  reality. 

"  I  was  wondering,"  she  said  softly,  "  what  it  would  feel 
like  to  be  a  bird — or  rather  a  cloud,  something  vaporous 
and  winged,  up  in  the  sky  and  the  light;  it  would  be  such 
happiness  to  see  how  small  the  city  looked,  and  one's  own 
place  in  it  smaller  still,  and  how  big  the  sea  and  the  air  and 
the  sunlight  are!  Stanislaus,  I  am  unspeakably  grateful  for 
a  sunset  like  this — "  and  she  waved  her  hand  upwards. 

"  And  why  so?  "  he  asked  with  mild  wonder;  "  it  is  a  sun- 
set like  another,  in  my  poor  opinion;  indeed,  I  have  seen 
finer  ones.     What  is  there  special  in  it?  " 

"Why,  canst  thou  not  see?"  she  cried,  sitting  up  and 
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facing  him.  "  Look  at  that  flock  of  silver  clouds  high  up, 
and  that  other  flock  of  golden  flakes  drifting  across  them, 
and  then  at  that  orange  glow  in  the  west!  See  how  it  is 
all  light,  all  flame — it  is  impossible  to  insult  such  a  sky  with 
paint.  These  sunsets  are  my  holidays,  for  I  can't  pretend 
to  work  at  them." 

"  My  dear  sister,"  Stanislaus  remarked;  "  I  cannot  alto- 
gether follow  thy  remarks.  That  there  are  a  good  many 
things  which  are  beyond  thy  reach,  I  was  quite  prepared  to 
learn;  but  that  any  one  should  be  glad  of  it,  passes  my  com- 
prehension. When  I  pass  down  the  Nevsky,  I  see  plenty 
of  things  that  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  buy;  but  I  rarely — 
I  may  say,  never — rejoice  either  in  the  dearness  of  the 
wares  or  in  the  emptiness  of  my  own  purse.  My  theory 
is  that  those  who  can  appreciate  best  ought  to  possess  most. 
Thou  canst  appreciate  this  sunset  fully;  therefore  thou 
shouldst  be  able  to  paint  it — as  that  is  thy  way  of  appropri- 
ating it.  /  like  the  pace  of  a  good  horse,  and  a  black  fox 
cloak,  and  a  good  driver,  and  good  wine,  and  steamer  par- 
ties for  summer,  and  troika  parties  for  winter,  and  the  opera, 
and  a  pretty  wife,  and  good  society,  and  why  cannot  I  have 
all  these?  Evidently  something  has  gone  wrong  with 
Providence;  because  I  can  spend  well,  I  have  nothing  to 
spend,  while  all  the  fortunes  are  made  by  Germans  and 
Jews  and  English  and  Americans,  who  do  not  know  what 
a  refined  expenditure  is!  " 

Sasha  let  this  half-serious  outburst  pass,  as  was  her  cus- 
tom, and  went  on  with  her  own  train  of  thought. 

"  I  did  not  make  my  meaning  quite  clear,  perhaps,"  she 
said,  flushing  slightly  and  hesitating;  "  what  is  such  a  com- 
fort to  me  sometimes  is  just  that  there  is  an  ideal — that 
there  are  sunsets  which  no  one  can  paint,  and  that  there  is 
no  end  to  the  sky.     I  think  I  could  never  have  believed  in 
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the  old  notion  of  a  solid  vault  above  us.  Fancy  being  boxed 
up  in  an  arched  cellar  papered  with  stars!  Would  it  not 
stifle  thee?" 

"  By  no  means/'  replied  Stanislaus  emphatically.  "  I 
could  be  very  comfortable  in  such  a  cellar,  if  only  the  wine, 
or  even  the  beer,  were  good  and  plentiful.  Infinity  was 
always  rather  repulsive  to  me.  It  sounds  so  cold  and  windy 
— there  is  room  for  so  many  draughts  in  it.  The  very 
thought  of  it  is  like  living  in  a  datcha  all  winter.  The 
most  consoling  idea  I  ever  heard  of  was  what  Smirnoff  told 
me  once  about  some  Englishman — Stuart  Mill,  that  was  it 
— who  thought  that  the  Deity  exists,  but  that  with  the  best 
of  intentions,  he  is  unable  to  carry  them  out  exactly  as  he 
likes.  I  have  felt  more  religious  ever  since  I  heard  that. 
The  infinite  and  omnipotent  and  all  the  rest  of  it  Being 
of  the  creeds  is  not  likely  to  make  allowances  for  the  shifts 
to  which  a  poor  devil  like  myself  is  driven  by  circumstances 
— but  a  limited  Providence  might  be  more  aceommodat- 
ing." 

Sasha  turned  away,  and  there  was  a  tone  of  pain  in  her 
voice  as  she  answered  him.  "  Stanislaus,"  she  said  serious- 
ly; "  thou  knowest  I  do  not  like  thee  to  talk  so — and  it  is 
not  good  for  thee,  either,  to  make  light  of  thy  faith,  as  if 
there  was  nothing  worth  believing  in  and  no  one  to  be 
trusted." 

"  My  dearest  sister,"  he  said  caressingly;  "  I  was  only 
following  out  a  very  singular  and  striking  analogy  between 
the  celestial  hierarchy  and  the  hardly  less  celestial  govern- 
ment of  the  Russian  Empire.  The  Czar,  as  we  know,  is 
autocratic,  despotic  and  strictly  benevolent.  He  only  lives 
for  the  good  of  his  people.  Yet  somehow  the  people  seem 
to  be  badly  enough  off.  What  is  the  explanation  always 
given?    Why,  that  the  Czar  is  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
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persons  through  whom  he  has  to  hear  and  do  everything, 
and  who  are  apt  to  refract  the  rays  of  his  beneficence  aside, 
or  even  totally  absorb  them.  Apply  this  analogy  to  other 
spheres,  and  we  reach  Mr  Mill's  results  by  a  different  road. 
However,  I  will  not  weary  thee  with  philosophy.  Let  us 
be  on  our  way  home  now,  for  it  is  growing  late.  Come, 
take  a  sniff  at  thy  roses,  and  forget  my  too  logical  ortho- 
doxy." 

"  Thou  art  my  own  best  brother,  and  I  have  never  kissed 
thee  yet  for  those  roses,"  she  said,  throwing  her  arms  round 
his  neck;  "  but  thou  art  too  good  to  me,  dear,  and  not  good 
enough  to  thyself." 

Stanislaus  accepted  the  caress  and  the  thanks  without  a 
twinge,  for  he  had  paid  for  the  roses  out  of  his  own  funds 
— that  is,  out  of  the  money  repaid  him  by  Smirnoff,  and 
not  the  three  roubles  voted  for  "  medical  expenses." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  had  embarked  again  and  cast  loose 
from  the  tree.  Stanislaus  offered  to  take  the  oars,  but  his 
sister  declined  to  yield  them,  and  pulled  up  the  canal.  But 
though  she  would  not  confess  it,  her  arms  were  tired,  and 
her  hands  blistered  by  the  heavy  clumsy  sculls,  and  every 
stroke  was  at  once  a  labour  and  a  pain.  She  bit  her  lips 
and  rowed  on,  but  with  increasing  difficulty,  making  little 
headway;  and  when  she  had  passed  the  bridge  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  canal,  and  once  more  felt  the  current  of  the 
river — now,  however,  in  her  favour — she  ceased  rowing,  and 
let  the  boat  drift  slowly  on  under  the  shade  of  the  trees. 

Her  brother  was  just  about  to  claim  the  sculls,  reluctant- 
ly, and  with  little  hope  of  doing  much  to  propel  the  boat 
— when  the  dip  of  oars  sounded  near  at  hand,  coming  rap- 
idly up  astern.  Whether  from  the  shadow  of  the  trees  or 
from  not  looking  out  ahead,  the  persons  in  the  coming 
craft  had  not  seen  the  Lubinskis'  boat,  and  were  steering 
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straight  for  it.  Sasha  hailed  the  approaching  skiff  in  a 
clear  ringing  voice,  soon  enough  to  avoid  being  run  down; 
too  late  to  avoid  some  collision. 

"  Pull  your  left.  Miss  Marshall — mind  your  oar,  bow! " 
said,  in  English,  a  voice  that  the  Lubinskis  seemed  to  know; 
and  then  the  prow  of  the  light  boat  knocked  the  scull  from 
Sasha's  tired  hand,  and  sUd  up  along  the  side  of  the  tub. 

"  Now  then,  where  are  you  coming  to?  "  said  bow  in  an 
acrimonious  voice.  Or  rather,  as  he  was  speaking  Russian, 
he  said  merely,  "  Whither?  "  which,  though  shorter,  can 
be  made  to  express  any  shade  of  meaning  from  mild  re- 
monstrance to  aggravated  insult. 

"  There,  Jim,  that'll  do,"  said  stroke;  "  it  wasn't  their 
fault,  you  know,  for  they  were  ahead  of  us,  and  it  was  our 
business  to  keep  out  of  their  way."  Then  he  added  po- 
litely in  Russian,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  running  into 
you,  but  we  did  not  see  you,  in  the  shadow.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  done  no  damage;  good  evening.  Shove 
her  off,  bow,  and  pull  when  you  get  clear." 

"  Mr  Anson! "  called  Stanislaus,  though  his  sister  laid  a 
restraining  hand  on  his  arm.     "  Is  that  you?  " 

"  It  is,  certainly,"  answered  Walter  from  his  boat.  "  Mr 
Lubinski,  I  think,  and  surely  that  is  your  sister  with 
you?  " 

"  It  is,  and  tired  out  with  rowing,"  said  the  Pole.  "  You 
know  that  I  am  not  yet  in  condition  to  handle  an  oar. 
Could  you  take  us  in  tow  for  a  little,  and  thus  add  one 
more  to  your  many  kindnesses?" 

"  Confound  the  fellow's  impudence! "  grunted  Jim 
Rogers  from  the  bow.  But  Anson,  ignoring  the  protest, 
answered  cheerfully,  "We  can  do  still  better,  for  we  can 
lend  you  a  rower,  if  one  of  you  will  kindly  steer  our  boat 
for  us." 
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"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  steer  your  boat,"  replied  the 
young  Pole,  whose  keen  eyes  had  spied  out  Constance  Mar- 
shall sitting  silent  in  the  stern.  "  And  then  my  sister  can 
take  my  place,  and  one  of  you  gentlemen  will  perhaps  take 
the  sculls." 

"  One  of  us  will,"  said  Anson  as  he  stepped  quietly  over 
into  the  bow  of  the  tub,  behind  Sasha,  leaving  his  own 
thwart  vacant  for  Constance,  while  Stanislaus  drew  the 
boats  together,  and  transferred  himself  gracefully  to  the 
steerer's  place. 

Jim,  chafing  at  the  delay,  shoved  off  with  a  superfluous 
vehemence  that  nearly  upset  Sasha,  who  was  just  moving 
to  her  brother's  seat.  And  before  she  had  taken  the  rud- 
der lines  of  the  tub,  the  other  craft  had  shot  ahead,  for 
Constance  was  fresh,  and  Jim  vicious,  and  neither  of  them 
would  be  the  first  to  slacken  the  stroke. 

But  after  a  short  spurt  at  racing  speed,  Lubinski,  seeing 
that  Miss  Marshall  was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  distress, 
came  to  her  rescue. 

"  Surely  you  are  going  too  fast,"  he  said  in  French,  as 
he  looked  round  for  the  other  boat.  "  Mr  Anson  is  a  long 
way  behind,  and  he  will  have  hard  work  to  overtake  us 
in  that  clumsy  craft.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  wait  a  little, 
mademoiselle?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  you  are  right,  Mr  Lubinski,"  panted  Con- 
stance.   "  Easy,  Jim!  " 

"  Easy  it  is! "  answered  Jim,  dropping  his  oar  with  a 
splash  on  the  water,  and  making  a  dash  at  an  enterprising 
mosquito  that  liad  settled  on  the  end  of  his  nose.  "  Thought 
you  wouldn't  keep  that  up  long,  Connie;  bellows  to  mend, 
eh?" 

This  delicate  piece  of  badinage  was  received  by  its  object 
with  dignified  silence,  either  as  a  mark  of  scorn,  or  because 
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breath  was  then  too  scarce  and  precious  a  commodity  to 
waste  on  a  cousin. 

"Mr  Lubinski/*  she  said  in  a  gracious  tone  which  em- 
phasised the  way  in  which  she  had  ignored  Jim;  "  would 
you  be  kind  enough  to  alter  the  stretcher?  It  is  too  far 
off." 

As  the  young  man  bent  forward,  Constance  noticed  in 
his  face  a  curious  look  which  might  have  been  the  reflection 
of  her  own  feelings  of  mingled  annoyance  and  contempt, 
tempered  by  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  And  the  question 
arose  in  her  mind  whether  he  really  comprehended  what 
was  said  in  English  or  whether  it  was  simply  his  thought 
which  instinctively  answered  to  hers. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  when  he  had  adjusted  the 
stretcher.  "  That  is  just  right.  I  suppose  you  are  used  to 
boating,  Mr  Lubinski?" 

"  Nay,  it  is  little  time  or  money  either  that  I  have  to 
spare  for  any  pleasures,"  he  answered  with  a  proud  frank- 
ness which  became  him.  "  Sasha,  my  sister,  mademoiselle, 
just  remembers  being  taken  out  in  my  father's  barge,  rowed 
by  a  dozen  or  so  of  his  servants.  But  I  was  too  young  to 
remember  these  things,  and  they  happened  far  away  as  well 
as  long  ago." 

"Far  away?  Might  I  ask  where?"  she  inquired,  as  he 
paused.  Stanislaus  replied  readily  enough,  as  though  he 
had  expected  the  question. 

"  It  was  in  Poland,  mademoiselle,  on  the  estates  that  the 
Lubinskis  have  held  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Jagellon 
kings.  My  father,  Count  Boris  Lubinski,  was  one  of  the 
last  who  fought  to  free  Poland.  You  will  have  read  how 
the  fight  ended.  The  land  was  taken  from  us,  and  given 
to  those  who  were  willing  to  be  Russian  slaves.  My  father 
had  staked  all  for  Poland,  and  he  lost  all:  fortune,  liberty, 
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and  life  too,  for  he  died  an  exile  in  Siberia  while  we  were 
still  children.  But  why  should  I  weary  you  with  so  dull 
a  tale?  We  are  not  so  badly  off  as  some.  Sasha  is  quite 
successful  as  a  teacher  of  drawing,  and  I  have  been  ap- 
pointed junior  clerk  to  Messrs  Anson  and  Kaufmann." 

"Ah!  then  you  did  get  that  post?  I  am  so  glad,"  said 
Constance. 

"  Are  you? "  returned  Lubinski,  his  face  brightening; 
"are  you  really,  mademoiselle?  Well,  I  too  was  glad  to 
gain  the  appointment,  and  now  I  am  glad  because  you 
are." 

Constance  bent  over  her  oar  without  replying.  In  truth 
she  was  somewhat  embarrassed,  hardly  knowing  how  to  an- 
swer this  very  unusual  young  man,  and  feeling  unable,  with 
her  limited  knowledge  of  French,  to  keep  the  conversation 
within  conventional  bounds.  But  Jim  unintentionally 
came  to  her  rescue. 

"  I  say,  Connie,"  he  remarked  in  injured  tones,  "  when 
you've  got  through  your  French  phrase-book,  perhaps  you'll 
kindly  feather  a  little  higher,  and  not  splash  me  every 
stroke.  I  might  just  as  well  be  in  a  shower  bath.  Mind 
you  don't  captivate  that  young  Nong-tong-paw  too  much, 
or  he'll  steer  wide  and  collide  with  a  barge,  and  we  shall 
go  to  the  bottom." 

If  a  look  delivered  through  the  back  of  the  head  could 
slay  an  enemy,  Jim's  life  would  have  ended  there  and  then. 
But  the  smooth  brown  plaits  glanced,  not  daggers,  but  hair- 
pins at  him,  while  he  rowed  on  in  happy  unconsciousness, 
not  even  overhearing  his  cousin  murmur  under  her  breath, 
"  Insufferable  lout!  I  wish  he  would  go  to  the  bottom  and 
stay  there." 

As  she  relieved  her  mind  by  this  friendly  wish,  she  once 
more  glanced  up  at  the  young  Pole,  with  a  recurrence  of 
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her  former  wonder  whether  or  no  he  understood  English. 
But  his  face  was  perfectly  impassive,  and  his  eyes  were  look- 
ing out  over  her  shoulder  on  the  moonlit  reaches  of  the 
water,  as  if  his  only  thought  was  to  steer  the  boat  safely 
among  the  barges  and  bath-houses  that  narrowed  the 
passage  in  the  canal. 

Meanwhile  the  other  craft  was  far  behind,  for  Walter 
Anson  declined  to  be  hurried,  and  so  indeed  did  the  boat 
he  was  in.  So,  with  hardly  a  glance  at  the  wild  career  of 
his  friends,  he  settled  down  to  the  short  light  stroke  of  the 
Russian  ferryman,  the  only  stroke  by  which  a  boat  of  native 
build  can  hope  to  make  way  against  the  swift  current  of 
the  Neva. 

"  I  hope  your  brother  steers  well.  Miss  Lubinski!  If  not, 
I  hope  he  swims  well;  for,  at  the  pace  they  are  going,  they 
will  smash  up  against  something  in  the  canal,"  said  Anson. 

"  Stanislaus  is  all  right  so  long  as  he  is  in  the  boat,"  re- 
plied Sasha;  "  but  if  he  fell  into  the  water,  I  fear  he  would 
need  you  again,  Mr  Anson." 

"  Oh  dear  no,"  said  Walter  calmly;  "  he  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  hang  on  to  Jim,  I  mean  Yakov  Yegoritch.  Yakov 
was  not  born  to  be  drowned." 

"  Does  that  mean  that  he  will  have  a  better  fate  or  a 
worse?"  asked  Sasha.  "For  I  know  that  a  gipsy  once 
looked  at  my  brother's  hand,  and  told  him  that  he  would 
certainly  be  drowned.  And  when  Mr  Smirnoff  heard  of  it, 
he  only  laughed  and  said  that  Stanislaus  would  be  lucky 
if  he  got  off  so  lightly." 

"  A  good  thing  Franz  did  not  hear  that!  "  said  Anson  to 
himself  with  a  chuckle.  Then,  aloud — "  It  is  a  saying  with 
us,  and  it  is  generally  understood  to  mean — well — that  he 
who  is  born  to  be  hanged  will  not  be  drowned." 

"  To  be  hanged!     But  that  is  terrible!  "  cried  Sasha  with 
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a  shudder.     "  Surely  Yakov  Yegoritch  would  do  nothing 
to  deserve  this?  " 

"  Why  not?  "  asked  Anson;  "  I  am  sure  it  is  in  him,  and 
why  should  it  not  come  out?  " 

"  I  should  scarcely  say  it  was  in  him,"  replied  Sasha. 
"  I  noticed  his  face,  and  to  my  mind  he  could  be  spiteful, 
selfish,  and  rude,  but  not  criminal,  or  at  least  not  bad 
enough  to  be  hanged." 

"  I  am  sure  Yakov  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to 
you,"  remarked  Anson  gravely.  "  If  ever  he  wants  a  testi- 
monial to  character,  I  will  send  him  to  you.  But  seriously. 
Miss  Lubinski,  how  did  you  learn  to  read  faces?  " 

"  I  think  that  any  one  who  draws,  learns  to  observe  close- 
ly; but  where  I  learned  most  was — where  should  you 
think?" 

"  /  think! "  exclaimed  Anson;  "that  is  a  thing  I  never 
do;  it  is  against  my  principles." 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Sasha,  smiling.  "  For  a  year  I 
was  in  a  photographer's  studio,  mounting  and  tinting  the 
portraits  of  the  elite  of  St  Petersburg.  I  used  to  amuse 
myself  by  studying  the  faces  of  the  photographs  and  guess- 
ing at  the  characters  of  the  originals.  Then  very  often  the 
'  people  themselves  called  for  their  pictures,  and  I  found  they 
spoke  exactly  as  I  thought  they  would.  And,  besides,  I 
used  to  hear  the  other  girls  gossip  about  the  grand  folks 
that  came  there,  and  the  stories  almost  always  fitted  the 
faces.  Indeed,  I  hardly  ever  found  that  I  had  read  a  photo- 
graph wrong." 

"  Really,  Miss  Lubinski,  I  wonder  you  have  never  made 
a  business  of  telling  people's  character  from  their  photo- 
graphs. There  are  ladies  over  in  America  and  in  England 
too,  who  make  a  good  deal  by  this,  and  as  the  customers 
supply  the  plant,  it  is  all  clear  profit." 
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"  That  is  a  business  which  would  not  prosper  in  St  Peters- 
burg, Mr  Anson;  I  should  have  to  speak  the  truth,  and  our 
people  here  do  not  like  that." 

"  No,  I  should  think  they  did  not,"  he  answered  with 
emphasis;  "  but  I  am  glad  you  do,"  he  added  bluntly.  And 
before  Sasha  had  quite  settled  in  her  mind  how  to  answer 
this  somewhat  unusual  compliment,  Walter  glanced  over 
his  shoulder  and  exclaimed,  "  Dear  me!  how  far  we  are 
behind  the  other  boat!  I  must  put  on  a  spurt,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  speed  with  such  spades  as  these  oars."  And 
quickening  his  stroke  (for  to  lengthen  it  was  out  of  the 
question  with  such  sculls)  Anson  swept  the  boat  round  into 
the  entrance  of  the  canal. 

Sasha  did  not  try  to  resume  the  conversation,  for  she  had 
enough  to  do  to  avoid  the  many  obstructions  in  the  chan- 
nel, and  her  companion  was  fully  occupied  in  keeping  the 
clumsy  tub  at  its  unaccustomed  speed. 

Gradually  the  distance  between  the  boats  diminished,  so 
that  the  tub  ranged  up  against  the  floating  stage  of  the 
Boat  Club,  the  moment  after  the  other  craft  had  been  car- 
ried into  the  boat-house. 

"  "Well  rowed  all! "  roared  Jim  from  the  bank,  where  he 
was  standing  with  the  others.  "  First  prize  in  the  donkey 
race,  Anson! " 

"  Oh,  is  that  what  you  call  it,  Jim?  "  said  Walter.  "  Well, 
I  suppose  you've  as  good  a  right  as  any  one  to  give  it  a 
name.  Miss  Lubinski,  be  careful  how  you  get  out;  here, 
give  me  your  hand;  this  stage  is  rather  rickety." 

"  But  what  about  our  boat,  Mr  Anson?  "  asked  Sasha; 
"  had  we  not  better  take  it  back  to  the  place  where  we  got 
it?" 

"  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  trouble,"  replied  Walter. 
"  Here,  Matvei,"  he  called  to  the  boat-keeper,  "  send  your 
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boy  round  with  this  boat  to  Ivanoff's.  Wait  a  minute — 
there!"  and  Anson  slipped  a  couple  of  rouble  notes  into 
the  man's  hand. 

Quietly  as  this  was  done,  however,  Sasha  noticed  it. 
"  Stanislaus,"  she  said,  touching  her  brother's  arm  as  she 
stood  beside  him  on  the  bank.  "  We  must  not  let  Mr  An- 
son pay  for  our  boat.  Thou  hast  money;  ask  him  how 
much  he  gave  to  the  man." 

"  That  is  all  right,  Sasha,"  answered  Stanislaus  a  little 
impatiently;  "  these  trifles  can  be  settled  any  time.  I  beg 
your  pardon.  Mademoiselle  Marshall,  I  missed  what  you 
were  saying  just  now." 

Sasha  turned  away  without  another  word,  while  her 
brother  resumed  his  conversation;  but  the  pained  expres- 
sion of  her  face  told  that  she  feared  her  brother's  any  time 
might  prove  to  be  no  time,  when  payment  was  in  question. 

Anson  could  not  help  noticing  this  change  in  her  face, 
as  he  came  up  the  bank. 

"  I  fear  you  are  tired,  Miss  Lubinski,"  said  he. 

"  Thank  you,  no;  I  am  not  tired  now,  only  a  little  troubled 
about  something  I  was  thinking  of." 

"  Eeally?  Then  I  fear  you  have  been  divining  my  past 
and  future  crimes  from  my  countenance;  that  is  quite  too 
bad  of  you,  Miss  Lubinski." 

Sasha  laughed,  and  her  face  brightened  again,  but  be- 
fore she  could  reply,  Jim  broke  in  with  his  usual  acrimony; 
"  Now  then,  Connie,  are  you  going  to  spend  the  night  here? 
Come  on,  I  want  my  supper.  Good  night,  Anson;"  and 
Jim  strode  off,  leaving  his  cousin  to  say  farewell  and  join 
him.  This  decisive  step  broke  up  the  party.  Sasha,  bid- 
ding Anson  good  night,  walked  up  towards  the  road,  while 
her  brother  lingered,  in  obedience  to  a  whisper  from  her. 
She  could  see  the  two  men  talking  on  the  bank  for  a  minute, 
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but  could  not  hear  what  they  said.  Their  business,  how- 
ever— whatever  it  might  be — was  soon  settled,  and  Stanis- 
laus joined  her,  while  his  employer's  square  shoulders 
disappeared  among  the  trees  in  the  opposite  direction, 

"  I  have  settled  everything,"  said  Stanislaus,  forestalling 
Sasha's  question,  as  they  walked  side  by  side  towards  the 
city.     "  It  is  all  right." 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  she  answered  simply.  "  We  could  not 
have  allowed  him  to  pay,  after  all  his  kindness." 

Her  brother  coughed  and  changed  the  subject.  "  My 
dear  sister,"  said  he  gaily,  as  he  ostentatiously  relieved  her 
of  the  empty  basket,  "  I  had  a  delightful  time  coming  back 
in  the  boat.  Miss  Marshall  is  quite  pretty,  and  she  has  a 
soul  for  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  woes  of  Poland.  And 
pray,  Sasha,  what  said  Mr  Anson  to  thee?  " 

"  We  talked  of  nothing  in  particular,"  she  answered;  "  I 
think  I  told  him  about  my  fancy  for  telling  character  from 
photographs,  and  how  I  learned  to  do  it." 

"  Good  heavens! "  exclaimed  her  brother;  "  surely  thou 
didst  not  tell  him  of  thy  work  at  Rosenberg's  studio?  " 

"Why — what  harm  was  there  in  that?"  she  asked 
quickly. 

"  Sister  mine,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  impressively  on 
her  shoulder;  "  thou  wilt  never  be  a  woman  of  the  world. 
Mr  Anson  will  now  always  think  of  thee  as  behind  a  coun- 
ter, touching  up  photographs;  whereas  Miss  Marshall,  after 
our  little  row  together,  will  always  associate  me  with  moon- 
shine and  sympathy.  And  moonshine,  as  some  English 
sage  or  other  has  said,  is  two-thirds  or  three-quarters  of  the 
life  of  young  English  ladies,  the  remaining  fraction  being 
lawn-tennis." 

And  the  young  man  swung  the  empty  basket  in  his  hand 

as  he  had  seen  the  English  girls  wield  their  racquets  on 

the  Cadet  ground. 
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The  habit  of  punctuality  is  hardly  ingrained  in  the  mind 
of  the  Slav,  but  no  one  can  be  more  punctual  than  he  when 
there  is  a  prospect  of  an  immediate  profit.  So  it  was  ex- 
actly on  the  stroke  of  ten  on  Monday  morning  that  Stanis- 
laus Lubinski  presented  himself  at  the  office  door  of  Messrs 
Anson  &  Kaufmann.  He  had  shared  a  droschhy  from  town 
with  one  of  his  fellow  clerks,  a  pasty  German  youth  with 
long,  lank  hair,  a  dirty  collar,  and  a  yearning  after  the  In- 
finite and  Hamburg  cigars.  And  as  they  met  Kaufmann 
on  the  doorstep,  the  young  Pole  felt  a  thrill  of  satisfaction 
that  his  own  gentlemanly  appearance  should  be  set  off  by 
so  effective  a  contrast. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  contrast  was  lost  on 
Kaufmann,  who  took  but  little  account — as  a  rule — of  those 
manners  that  are  said  to  make  man.  He  nodded  to  the 
German  with  a  curt  "  Wie  geht's?  "  and  without  waiting  for 
the  answer,  motioned  to  him  to  enter  the  office. 

As  Stanislaus  was  following,  Kaufmann  stopped  him  and 
looked  keenly  in  his  face  for  a  moment,  then  addressed  him 
briefly  without  the  usual  greeting  or  any  inquiry  after  his 
health. 

"  Well,  so  you  have  come  now  I  Vladimir  Stepanovitch 
has  told  me  all  about  you.  I  should  not  have  taken  you 
myself,  but  you  arc  his  choice,  and  he  ought  to  know  his 
own  business  best.     Only  one  thing — you  are  very  clever, 
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he  says,  and  you  look  it.  Now  please  don't  be  cleverer  than 
we  want  you.  When  we  wish  you  to  think,  we'll  let  you 
know.  And  don't  try  to  become  indispensable  either,  or 
we  shall  have  to  dispense  with  you  at  once.  Another  thing 
— pray  don't  loaf.  If  there's  any  loafing  to  be  done,  I  want 
to  do  it  myself.  Lastly,  don't  stand  on  your  dignity,  or 
take  offence  where  none  is  meant,"  he  added  significantly, 
as  he  saw  the  young  Pole's  brow  darken.  "  We  don't  make 
dignity  here,  but  oil.  And  we  don't  take  offence,  but  or- 
ders. If  the  time  ever  comes  when  we  have  neither  oil 
nor  orders,  you  may  make  and  take  what  you  like.  There, 
that's  all!  Now,  go  in  to  your  work,  and  good  luck  to 
you! "  with  which  benediction  Franz  drew  aside  and  left 
the  doorway  free. 

"  Believe  me,  Herr  Kaufmann,"  said  Lubinski  with 
scrupulous  courtesy,  "  I  am  grateful  for  your  good  advice, 
and  I  will  try  to  profit  by  it." 

"  Never  mind  me;  never  mind  me; "  grunted  Franz,  as 
he  turned  away.  "  You're  Mr  Anson's  affair,  not  mine.  1 
don't  take  more  risk  than  I  have  to."  And  with  this  part- 
ing shot,  Kaufmann  strode  off  across  the  yard  towards  the 
factory. 

Stanislaus  looked  after  him  curiously.  In  Kaufmann's 
careless,  off-hand  manner  there  was  something  that  jarred 
on  his  aristocratic  temper.  Politeness  he  could  have  re- 
turned, rudeness  he  could  have  resented;  but  this  familiar 
indifference  was  new  to  him,  and  left  him  no  chance  of 
asserting  his  superiority. 

"  And  he  has  twenty  thousand  roubles  a  year,  perhaps  I " 
said  the  young  man  to  himself,  as  he  entered  the  office. 

Anson  was  in  his  private  room  adjoining.  He  nodded  to 
Stanislaus,  and  referred  him  to  the  cashier,  who  came  pant- 
ing up,  breathing  friendly  welcome  and  onions. 
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Under  Schmidt's  directions  the  young  man  performed 
various  simple  tasks  with  ease  and  rapidity.  Then  the 
cashier  advanced  him  with  caution  to  higher  departments, 
in  which  he  continued  to  give  satisfaction,  until  the  lunch- 
eon hour  came,  and  Stanislaus  strolled  out  into  the  yard  to 
eat  the  food  with  which  Sasha  had  provided  him. 

"Well,  Jacob,"  said  Anson,  walking  across  to  the  desk 
where  his  cashier  was  still  wrestling  with  a  complicated  ac- 
count, "  how  does  our  new  clerk  get  on?  " 

"  Mr  Walter,  he  is  a  terribly  fellow;  a  terribly  fellow  in- 
deed!" answered  Jacob,  to  whose  frugal  mind  the  English 
adverb  was  admirably  adapted  for  all  the  uses  of  the  ad- 
jective, in  addition  to  its  own. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  him?  Can't  he  read  and 
write  like  a  Christian?  " 

"Mr  Walter,  this  is  not  for  joking!  He  is  the  devil. 
He  writes  Russian,  German,  and  French;  all  is  to  him  like. 
And  as  for  his  beautifully  copperplates  writing,  only  look 
here,  Mr  Walter! "  and  Jacob  held  up  a  page  copied  in  a 
clear,  bold  hand. 

"  Then  you  are  satisfied  with  him,  are  you,  Schmidt?  " 

"  Satisfied  ?  No,  Mr  Walter,  not  at  all.  He  is  too  clever 
by  halves,  too  clever  by  whole.  But  it  will  not  continue. 
He  is  tlie  new  broom  that  cleans  the  sweep." 

Anson's  face  never  changed.  He  had  always  carefully 
avoided  even  suggesting  to  Jacob  that  the  English  language 
possessed  mysteries  which  he  had  not  yet  fathomed. 

"  So  long  as  the  sweep  is  cleaned,  it  does  not  so  much 
matter,"  replied  Walter  with  a  grave,  judicial  air,  as  he  re- 
turned to  his  seat.  And  Jacob,  heaving  a  melancholy  sigh, 
abandoned  his  attempt  to  balance  the  account,  and  went  off 
to  lunch  on  the  most  indigestible  compounds  that  even 
German  cookery  could  devise. 
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Meanwhile  Stanislaus  bent  his  steps  towards  the  river, 
where  the  wind  blew  freshly  from  the  westward,  and  where 
he  hoped  to  escape  the  pervading  odour  of  petroleum  which 
was  making  his  head  ache.  He  strolled  along  the  bank, 
eating  his  luncheon  of  pressed  caviare  and  bread,  and  taking 
an  occasional  sip  from  a  half-bottle  of  red  wine. 

The  way  led  past  Anson's  house-barge,  and  on  to  the 
bath-house.  The  young  Pole  sauntered  down  to  the  land- 
ing-stage, which  was  heaving  lightly  with  the  ripples  from 
the  westward.  He  drained  the  last  drop  of  wine,  as  he 
stood  there,  then  flung  the  bottle  out  into  mid  stream,  and 
dreamily  watched  the  black  speck  as  it  bobbed  up  and  down, 
till,  with  a  lurch,  it  filled  and  foundered. 

"  I'm  glad  that  isn't  my  head! "  muttered  Stanislaus, 
lighting  a  cigarette.  "  Still,  it's  where  my  head  might  have 
been  but  for  my  princely  employer.  Let's  hope  I  was  re- 
served for  better  luck!  I  wonder  what  good  fortune  is  in 
store  for  me!  What  is  it  that  the  good  young  engineer  in 
the  French  novels  always  gets  in  the  last  chapter,  to  console 
him  for  the  misfortunes  of  his  friends?  Either  a  family 
estate  or  an  heiress  d  VAmericaine,  who  saves  his  delicate 
sense  of  honour  by  proposing  to  him.  I  wonder  if  my 
friend  Miss  Marshall  is  an  heiress!  With  a  nice  little 
fortune  that  girl  would  be  worth  having."  And  visions  of 
a  castle  in  Spain  rose  up  before  him,  blue  and  unsubstantial 
like  the  smoke  wreaths  of  his  cigarette. 

"  Good  day.  Number  Thirteen." 

Lubinski  turned  suddenly,  his  face  white  and  rigid.  The 
cigarette  slipped  from  his  fingers  and  hissed  as  it  touched 
the  water,  while  the  castle  in  Spain  blew  apart,  and  van- 
ished with  the  last  wreath  of  smoke. 

The  intruder  stood  grinning  at  the  young  Pole's  obvious 
dismay,  as  though  this  were  thQ  highest  compliment  that 
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could  be  paid  him.  The  width  to  which  the  man's  grin 
gradually  spread  compelled  recognition,  and  a  feeling  of 
angry  self -contempt  succeeded  to  Lubinski's  first  panic,  as 
he  realised  that  this  was  only  his  old  enemy  Grigori. 
Ashamed  of  having  betrayed  fear  before  this  mindless  brute, 
Stanislaus  turned  upon  him  with  as  much  fierceness  as  he 
thought  it  safe  to  show. 

"  Fool  and  swine  that  thou  art! "  he  said,  under  his 
breath.  "What  dost  thou  know  of  numbers?  I  could 
swear  thou  hast  not  learned  to  count  up  to  twenty." 

The  grin  widened  to  a  monstrous  stretch,  then  suddenly 
broke  up  into  speech. 

"  Be  not  angry,  little  father,  we  of  the  Odds  and  Evens 
do  not  call  names;  we  only  call  numbers,  or  so  I  have  just 
learned." 

"  Ah  so?  "  rejoined  Lubinski;  "  then  what  may  thy  num- 
ber be,  most  learned  moujilc?  " 

"  Fourteen,  Brother,"  was  the  unwelcome  rejoinder;  "  so 
that  we  two  go  together  making  an  odd  and  even.  Thou 
hast  the  strong  head,  and  I  have  the  strong  hands — but  this 
thou  knowest." 

Lubinski  turned  without  a  word,  and  walked  to  the  end 
of  the  floating  stage.  For  a  moment  he  was  almost  tempted 
to  take  one  further  step — a  step  down  into  the  soft  dark- 
ness of  the  water  under  the  flashing  ripples.  He  felt  as  the 
slave  might  feel,  roused  from  dreams  of  freedom  and  luxury 
by  the  crack  and  sting  of  the  driver's  whip.  Was  he  never 
to  be  free  from  the  bondage  into  which  he  had  sold  him- 
self? Nay,  was  not  the  bondage  being  made  tenfold  harder 
to  bear,  by  chaining  him  to  this  senseless  brute  in  the  bitter 
brotherhood  of  the  Odds  and  Evens? 

But  the  temptation  was  over  in  a  moment.  After  all 
there  would  always  be  that  last  resource,  if  everything  else 
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failed.  With  a  muttered  curse,  he  turned  and  came  back 
to  Grigori,  who  was  waiting  for  him  with  the  unchanging 
grin  of  some  grotesque  idol. 

"  What  dost  thou  want,  Grigori?  "  he  asked  in  a  sort  of 
desperation. 

"  Nothing,  Brother  Thirteen — only  to  tell  thee  that  we 
are  comrades  now,  and  also  that  there  is  a  meeting  to-night, 
and  thou  must  come." 

Lubinski  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Must  is  a  hard  nut 
to  crack,"  he  grumbled. 

"  Where  is  the  nut.  Brother?  Give  it  to  me;  I  have  teeth, 
I  will  crack  it."  And  the  grin  into  which  Grigori  once 
more  relapsed,  showed  an  unbroken  range  of  grinders,  capa- 
ble, it  would  almost  seem,  of  dealing  with  a  cocoanut. 

"  But  the  meeting.  Number  Thirteen,  wilt  thou  come?" 
resumed  the  man;  "  or  shall  I  tell  them  thou  wilt  not?  " 

"  No,  no,  I  will  come,"  said  Stanislaus  impatiently;  "  the 
usual  time  at  the  Gavon,  I  suppose?  "  Grigori  nodded  his 
shock  head.  "  Good,  then  go  to  thy  work,  and  let  me  re- 
turn to  mine.     Stand  aside  and  let  me  pass." 

But  Grigori  kept  his  place  on  the  sloping  plank  which 
served  as  a  gangway  to  the  landing-stage.  Some  thought 
seemed  to  be  struggling  in  his  mind,  and  his  small  eyes 
blinked  uncertainly,  while  the  grin  vanished  from  his  face. 

"  Now  then,  fool,  out  of  the  way!  "  said  the  Pole  roughly; 
but  the  Russian  took  no  notice. 

"  I  have  it  now,"  he  said,  speaking  in  low  measured  tones. 
"Why  is  it  that  thou  art  here?  What  brings  thee  to  the 
factory?  " 

"What  brings  me?  Why,  just  what  brings  thee,  thou 
simpleton;  work  and  wages.  Have  not  I  too  my  living  to 
get?" 

"Then  it  was  not  they  that  sent  thee  here?"  asked 
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Grigori  anxiously:  "  there  is  no  harm  meant  to  the  Barin 
— my  Barin?  " 

"  A  plague  take  thee  and  thy  Barin !  No,  they  did  not 
send  me.  But  tell  me,  what  is  the  Barin,  Vladimir  Stepano- 
vitch,  to  thee?  " 

Grigori  reverently  took  off  the  cap  that  was  perched  upon 
his  forest  of  hair,  and  drew  his  great  hand  across  his  eyes. 

"  What  the  Barin  is  to  me?  "  said  he,  his  voice  trembling. 
"  He  is  my  father  and  my  mother,  my  brother  and  sister, 
my—" 

"  There,  Grigori,  enough  of  thy  family  matters!  What 
has  the  Barin  done  for  thee?  " 

"He  saved  my  life.  It  was  down  at  Nijni  Novgorod. 
We  were  emptying  oil  barges.  I  had  forgotten  to  cross  my- 
self that  morning  when  I  went  out,  and  so  I  put  my  foot 
on  a  rusty  spike,  and  it  ran  right  through.  I  thought  I 
should  die  of  the  lockjaw,  like  poor  Timofei  the  year  before, 
but  the  Barin  came  to  me  where  I  lay  fainting,  drew  out 
the  spike,  wrapt  the  foot  in  oil  rags,  and  in  two  days  (such 
was  the  lightness  of  his  hand)  I  was  about  again.  Ach,  yes, 
the  Barin  is  truly  an  angel.  And  without  doubt  thou 
thinkest  so  too,  for  did  he  not  save  thy  life  also?  " 

Lubinski  winced.  He  always  found  it  difficult  even  to 
affect  gratitude  for  any  benefit.  And  when  the  benefit  had 
to  be  shared  with  some  one  like  Grigori,  it  became  the  bit- 
terest of  insults. 

But  seeing  that  the  other  was  waiting  for  his  answer  he 
replied  vaguely,  "  Oh  yes,  of  course,  without  doubt! "  and 
brushing  hastily  past,  he  hurried  back  towards  the  ofTice, 
before  the  slow  moving  intellect  of  Grigori  could  formulate 
another  word. 

The  afternoon  passed  as  the  morning  had  done,  in  scratch- 
ing of  pens  and  rustling  of  })aper8,  varied  at  times  by  the 
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tinkling  of  the  telephone  bell,  and  the  voice  of  Jacob 
Schmidt  shouting  apparently  into  the  wall,  as  he  haggled 
over  a  price  with  some  one  miles  away. 

Lubinski,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  could  not  keep  his 
thoughts  from  straying  at  times.  He  was  now  no  longer 
the  Admirable  Crichton  of  clerks,  and  the  cashier  was  great- 
ly reassured  by  detecting  and  correcting  one  or  two  trifling 
errors  in  his  subordinate's  work. 

Convinced  that  the  new  clerk  was  but  human  after  all, 
and  not  diabolical,  the  good  Jacob  warmed  towards  the 
young  Pole,  and  when  the  hour  came  to  close  the  office, 
presented  him,  in  a  rush  of  affection,  with  a  Freundschaft 
cigar.  But  his  Teutonic  sensibilities  were  hurt  by  the  cool 
way  in  which  Lubinski  pocketed  the  gift,  and  with  a  curt 
word  of  thanks,  stepped  into  the  droschky  beside  the  pasty 
youth  who  had  been  his  companion  in  the  morning. 

"  Will  you  believe  it,  Mr  Walter,"  he  indignantly  pro- 
tested, as  he  turned  back  into  Anson's  room;  "  I  gave  that 
miserably  Pole  a  good  Freundschaft  cigar,  and  what  do 
think!  He  has  in  his  pocket  stuffed  it,  as  if  it  was  a  wretch- 
edly cabbage." 

"  And  wasn't  it?  "  asked  Anson  mildly. 

"Ah,  Mr  Walter,  it  is  not  to  laugh!  I  tell  you  again, 
that  young  man  is  the  devil." 

Meanwhile  the  subject  of  Schmidt's  varying  opinions  was 
driving  homewards,  glad  when  the  clatter  of  the  wheels  on 
the  stones  saved  him  from  the  necessity  of  ejaculating  inap- 
propriate monosyllables  in  answer  to  his  companion.  But 
the  young  German,  convinced  that  at  last  he  found  a  kin- 
dred soul,  and  careless  whether  he  was  perfectly  heard  or 
not,  went  on  pouring  out  a  tale  of  unrequited  love  and  senti- 
mental yearning,  to  which  the  sorrows  of  Werther  were  as 
nothing.     So  long  was  the  story  indeed,  and  so  deeply  in- 
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teresting  to  the  narrator,  that  he  did  not  notice  when  Lubin- 
ski  alighted  at  his  own  door,  but  addressed  the  remainder 
of  his  lamentations  to  the  broad  back  of  the  driver. 

Stanislaus  had  no  need  of  the  woes  of  others.  His  own 
thoughts  were  black  enough,  and  his  own  troubles  monopo- 
lised all  the  sympathy  of  which  he  was  capable.  Sasha  was 
out  that  evening,  so  after  sitting  awhile  at  the  table  over  his 
almost  untasted  dinner,  he  took  down  a  light  overcoat  from 
the  wall,  and  slipping  a  small  parcel  into  one  of  the  pockets, 
he  threw  the  coat  over  his  arm,  and  went  out. 

For  a  mile  he  walked  on  steadily,  then,  pausing,  looked 
about  him  for  a  moment,  and  stepped  in  under  a  dark 
archway.  The  figure  that  came  out  was  Stanislaus  as  he 
might  be  ten  years  later,  for  now  a  curly  black  beard  hid 
the  chin,  and  the  blue  shade  on  the  somewhat  hollow  cheeks, 
while  a  slight  stoop  took  off  from  his  height  and  youthful 
appearance. 

Once  more  he  hurried  on,  and  presently  left  the  more 
frequented  streets  of  the  Vassili  Ostroff,  and  followed  the 
long  dark  road  leading  to  the  desolate  marsh  land  called 
the  Gavon.  He  turned  in  at  the  gateway  of  a  yard  over- 
grown with  rank  weeds.  At  the  end  of  the  yard  a  low 
wooden  house  loomed  dark  against  the  clear  pale  sky. 

No  light  was  to  be  seen  in  the  windows,  nor  was  there 
any  sign  of  habitation.  But  as  Lubinski  approached  the 
door,  a  burly  figure  suddenly  appeared  from  behind  a  wood- 
stack,  and  a  voice  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "  Good  evening, 
Barin,  what  is  your  will?  " 

"  Odd  and  Even,"  replied  Stanislaus,  in  the  same  tone. 

"  Enter,  Number  Thirteen,"  said  Grigori,  for  he  was  the 
eentinel. 

The  Pole  groped  his  way  down  a  dark  passage  towards  a 
gleam  of  light  that  shone  through  a  chink  of  a  door  to  the 
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left.  As  he  paused  here  to  slip  the  false  beard  into  his 
pocket,  there  came  the  thin  tinkle  of  an  electric  bell,  and 
the  door  noiselessly  opened. 

There  were  about  a  dozen  men  in  the  room,  and  two 
women;  but  few  as  they  were,  they  represented  almost  as 
many  different  classes.  One  or  two  wore  the  red  shirt  and 
high  boots  of  the  peasant.  One,  evidently  an  artisan,  was 
attired  in  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  articles  whose  orig- 
inal cut  and  colour  were  matter  for  conjecture.  The  rest 
of  the  men  were  dressed  like  clerks  or  tradesmen,  though 
one  of  them  was  an  officer,  to  judge  from  his  straight,  stiff 
bearing,  and  military  moustache.  Of  the  women,  one  was 
short,  with  pale  hair  covered  by  a  red  handkerchief,  which 
was  in  somewhat  painful  contrast  to  her  lilac  cotton  dress, 
blossoming  all  over  into  sprigs  of  pink  flowers.  The  other 
woman  was  of  a  very  different  type,  and  no  St  Petersburger 
would  have  hesitated  to  pronounce  her  a  medical  student, 
on  the  evidence  of  her  rather  masculine  jacket,  bare  throat, 
and  the  soft  felt  hat  which  partly  hid  the  closely  cropt  but 
curly  red  hair. 

As  Lubinski  entered,  screening  his  eyes  from  the  bright 
light  of  the  unshaded  petroleum  lamps,  all  looked  up  from 
their  seats  at  the  table;  one  or  two  nodded  coldly  or  care- 
lessly, while  the  red-haired  girl  slightly  flushed,  and  lowered 
her  eyes.  But  old  Smirnoff,  who  was  sitting  to  the  left  of 
an  empty  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table,  rose  and  limped 
forward  to  greet  his  young  friend. 

"  Good  evening,  Number  Thirteen,"  said  he. 

"  Good  evening,  Number  Four,"  was  the  reply;  and  Stan- 
islaus slipped  into  a  vacant  place  beside  the  red-haired  girl, 
who  extended  to  him,  with  affected  carelessness,  a  long  sup- 
ple hand. 

"  Dunia,"  said  Stanislaus  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  beg  pardon 
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— Number  Nineteen — does  the  samovar  boil?    If  so,  make 
the  tea,  and  give  me  some;  my  throat  is  parched." 

The  girl  rose  as  if  used  to  obeying  him,  and  went  to  the 
side-table  where  a  big  brass  samovar  was  hissing  and  bub- 
bling over  a  row  of  tea-glasses.  And  in  a  very  few  min- 
utes, she  was  handing  round  the  tray  with  the  tea,  sliced 
lemon,  sugar  and  rusks.  The  advent  of  tea  seemed  to  break 
the  silence  that  had  fallen  upon  the  company,  and  the  mem- 
bers began  to  chat  together  in  low  tones. 

"  Tell  me,  Stanislaus,"  said  Duniasha,  "  what  hast  thou 
been  doing  all  these  days?  I  have  hardly  seen  thee  for  a 
fortnight." 

"  Business,  my  child,  business,"  replied  Lubinski. 

"  But  what  business?  "  she  persisted. 

"  Oh,  these  women!  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Must  I  be  asked 
to  say  my  catechism  every  time  we  meet?  What  can  women 
know  about  business?  " 

"  Some  women  perhaps — but  hast  thou  not  thyscl'"  said 
that  I  had  a  man's  head  and — " 

"  And  a  man's  hat  too,"  interrupted  Lubinski. 

"  That  is  not  what  thou  saidst  then,  my  friend." 

"  It  is  v/hat  I  say  now,  at  all  events.  But  tell  me,  Dunia, 
why  is  Number  Nought  not  here  yet?  " 

As  he  spoke,  the  little  bell  tinkled  again,  the  door  opened, 
and  the  missing  number  arrived.  He  was  a  man  with  long 
hair  and  flowing  beard,  and  looked  like  a  middle-aged 
peasant. 

"  Pardon  me  for  being  late,"  he  said  in  a  monotonous 
voice,  as  he  took  the  president's  chair,  "  but  on  my  way  here 
I  was  followed  by  a  gimlet  (detective),  and  I  spent  some  time 
in  putting  him  off  the  track.  But  now  to  business!  Num- 
ber Nineteen,  have  the  goodness  to  read  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting." 
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"At  the  last  meeting,"  began  Duniasha  in  a  clear  voice, 
"  all  were  present  except  Number  Thirteen,  who  was  de- 
tained by  important  business  connected  with  the  Society  " 
— and  she  looked  up  with  a  slight  raising  of  the  eyebrows, 
at  Stanislaus,  then  read  on.  "  Admission  of  a  new  Num- 
ber Fourteen  in  place  of  our  friend  gone  to  College  (prison). 
Number  Twenty-one  gave  a  report  of  the  commission  en- 
trusted to  him;  said  commission  successfully  executed  and 
the  gimlet  broken." 

"  That  was  the  particular  gimlet  by  which  the  former 
Number  Fourteen  was  injured,  was  it  not? "  asked  the 
President. 

"  The  same,"  replied  the  Secretary,  and  proceeded  with 
the  minutes.  "  Printer's  report  sent  in  of  two  thousand 
copies  of  the  Axe  having  been  circulated,  and  two  hundred 
bills  affixed  to  the  walls." 

Here  Duniasha  paused  for  a  moment,  then  turned  over 
a  page  of  the  minute-book,  and  went  on  hurriedly.  "  On 
the  motion  of  Number  Six,  it  was  resolved  to  call  on  Num- 
ber Thirteen  with  reference  to  the  Centre-bit" 

A  low  growl  went  round  the  room,  at  the  mention  of  that 
word,  for  the  harmless  tool  in  question  was  their  nickname 
for  no  other  than  Major  Golovkin. 

Here  the  Secretary  ceased  reading  and  closed  the  book; 
and  at  once  a  thin  man  with  a  peaked,  hungry  face,  and  a 
starved  light  beard,  sprang  up. 
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"  I  beg  to  submit,"  said  he,  "  that  the  Secretary  has  sup- 
pressed the  most  important  part  of  what  I  said.  I  said 
that—" 

"  Never  mind  what  you  said,  Number  Six,"  interrupted 
the  cold  voice  of  the  President.  "  The  matter  is  of  no  mo- 
ment. The  next  piece  of  business  is  the  reading  of  our 
Treasurer's  report." 

Number  Six  sank  back  fuming,  and  Duniasha  cast  a 
grateful  glance  across  the  table  at  the  President,  as  Smirnoff 
slowly  rose,  and,  leaning  upon  the  table,  began,  in  a  lei- 
surely manner,  to  sort  his  papers. 

If  the  Secretary's  minutes  sounded  uninteresting,  the 
Treasurer's  report  would  have  seemed  still  more  so  to  one 
who  did  not  know  what  various  items  implied.  But  the 
members  knew  that  charges  for  paper  and  printer's  ink  and 
second-hand  type  meant  the  sowing  broad-cast  of  a  daring 
revahitionary  paper  which  found  its  way,  by  some  unknown 
hand,  even  to  the  private  cabinet  of  the  Tzar  himself.  They 
knew,  too,  what  was  meant  by  the  trivial  entries  of  certain 
small  sums  expended  on  chemicals;  yet  as  Smirnoff's  level, 
passionless  voice  read  the  items  of  the  account,  and  added  a 
few  words  of  explanation  as  to  the  articles  purchased,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  an  outsider  to  conceive  what 
was  the  grotesque  yet  terrible  fact — that  he  might  be  com- 
puting the  cost  of  a  Tzar's  life.  For  modern  science  has 
placed  the  luxury  of  tyrannicide  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest. 

The  last  item  upon  the  list  was  the  entry  of  expenses  paid 
to  Number  Thirteen.  As  Smirnoff  stated  the  total  ex- 
penditure, and  the  balance  in  hand,  and  shut  up  his  account 
book  before  sitting  down,  the  ferret-faced  patriot  sprang  to 
his  feet,  no  longer  to  be  suppressed. 

"  Number  Nought,  I  protest!  I  consider  I  have  been  in- 
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famously  treated.  Even  though  my  motion  was  not  carried 
— a  step  which  would  have  been  much  to  the  advantage  of 
this  circle — it  is  my  right,  as  a  member,  to  have  the  terms 
of  that  motion  inserted  in  the  minutes,  together  with  the 
arguments,  however  weak  they  might  be,  by  which  I  at- 
tempted to  support  my  contention.  I  call  upon  the  Secre- 
tary to  insert  the  motion  and  the  summing  up  of  my  speech 
in  the  minutes." 

Duniasha  looked  up  at  him,  her  large  hazel  eyes  grown 
larger  with  apprehension. 

"  I  have  inserted  all  this  in  the  minutes,"  she  said  faintly, 
"  only  I  did  not  think  it  best  to  read  it  to-night,  because — " 
and  here  she  came  to  a  pause,  while  her  eyes  dwelt  on  the 
face  of  Stanislaus. 

The  latter  moved  uneasily  on  his  chair,  a  vague  fear 
mingling  with  the  irritation  he  felt  at  having  been  the  object 
of  consideration  by  president  and  secretary;  for  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  obnoxious  motion  referred  to  himself.  Num- 
ber Six,  however,  was  not  to  be  moved  by  the  mute  appeal 
of  a  girl's  looks,  and  returned  to  the  charge, 

"  I  see  no  reason,"  he  creaked  in  shrill  harsh  tones,  "  why 
I  should  give  up  my  right  as  a  member  of  the  Odds  and 
Evens.  I  demand  the  reading  of  the  minutes  in  full,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules." 

A  murmur  of  approval  went  round  the  room,  for  the  mem- 
bers were  most  particular  to  observe  their  rules  with  abso- 
lute exactness;  and  some  of  them  would  have  turned  away 
from  the  finest  opportunity  of  exploding  the  Winter  Palace, 
if  the  plan  for  the  mine  had  not  been  duly  passed  by  their 
engineering  sub-committee.  It  is  a  law  of  all  dehberative 
assemblies,  however  small,  that  they  shall  seem  to  them- 
selves to  be  marching  onward  triumphantly,  when  they  have 
perfected  a  new  method  of  marking  time. 
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Stanislaus  was  quick  to  seize  his  opportunity.  In  a 
minute  he  was  on  his  feet,  while  the  red-eyed  Eobespierre 
of  the  circle  was  groping  round  his  brain  for  a  word. 

"  I  too  demand  the  reading  of  the  minutes,"  he  said,  in 
a  tone  not  so  steady  as  he  could  have  wished.  "  If  the  mat- 
ter concerns  me,  as  I  believe,  it  is  my  right  to  hear  it.  If 
any  one  here  suspects  me — " 

"  If!  "  said  the  President,  in  his  cold  even  voice.  "  As 
you  please  then.  Number  Nineteen,  give  Number  Six  the 
book,  and  let  him  speak  for  himself!  " 

Stanislaus  sat  down,  wincing  under  the  insult  implied  in 
the  President's  one  word,  but  powerless  to  resent  it  openly. 
He  turned  his  head  away,  and  would  not  hear  Duniasha  as 
she  leant  over  to  him,  whispering.  The  pragmatic  Number 
Six  looked  over  the  minute-book,  with  apparent  disgust, 
and  shut  it  up. 

"  I  find  that  my  arguments  are  very  inadequately  repre- 
sented in  these  minutes,"  said  he,  "  and  some  of  the  most 
weighty  entirely  omitted.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the  Sec- 
retary's affected  zeal  for  brevity  or  to  some  other  motive 
needless  to  conjecture,  I  will  not  say." 

The  Secretary  half  rose,  and  her  lips  parted  as  if  to  speak, 
but  she  fell  back  into  her  seat  without  a  word.  It  was  only 
an  insulting  suspicion,  and  few  in  that  circle  were  exempt 
from  the  searching  distrust  of  the  member  known  as  Num- 
ber Six. 

The  President  frowned  and  leaned  across  to  Smirnoff,  who 
rose  again  wearily,  while  the  orator,  after  wavering  up  and 
down,  offering  at  his  chair,  so  to  speak,  at  last  yielded  to 
oilicial  authority,  and  sat  down. 

"  The  honourable  Number  Six,"  began  Smirnoff  in  his 
best  Parliamentary  manner,  acquired  by  careful  study  of 
tlie  Knglish  newspapers,  "  has  protested  against  the  minutes 
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as  inadequately  representing  his  arguments.  He  is  quite 
within  his  rights  in  so  doing,  but  I  think,  sir,  he  is  not  justi- 
fied in  imputing  motives  to  the  Secretary,  for  the  respon- 
sibility, if  any,  belongs  to  me  alone  as  Treasurer.  I  cannot 
agree  to  the  profligate  expenditure  in  minute-books  that 
would  result  from  an  attempt  adequately  to  reproduce  the 
speech  of  the  honourable  member."  Here  a  grim  chuckle 
passed  round  the  table  and  Number  Six  wriggled  on  his 
seat.  "  It  would  clearly  be  a  waste  of  time,"  continued 
Smirnoff,  "  for  our  friend  Number  Six  to  repeat  his  speech 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  Number  Thirteen  (who  was  absent 
from  the  last  meeting),  interesting  as  the  speech  no  doubt 
would  prove.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  he  will  be  content  if 
I  briefly  summarise  his  arguments." 

Here  the  ferret-faced  man  bounded  on  his  seat,  but  the 
cold  eye  of  the  President  reduced  him  to  order. 

"  The  motion  proposed  by  our  friend  Number  Six,"  re- 
sumed Smirnoff,  "  was,  to  put  it  plainly — that  Number 
Thirteen  should  be  placed  on  the  list  of  honorary  members, 
with  a  view  to  his  becoming  a  sleeping  partner." 

Stanislaus  Lubinski's  face,  which  had  been  pale,  turned 
ashen,  and  he  glared  round  at  Number  Six,  who  sat  ner- 
vously fumbling  with  a  cigarette.  So  deadly  was  the  look, 
so  full  of  menace,  that  the  sharp-faced  anarchist  shrank 
back  from  the  table,  and  his  hand  went  to  his  breast  as  if 
feeling  for  a  weapon. 

"  Order,  Number  Six! "  said  the  President  sternly. 
"  There  is  to  be  no  shooting  here;  and  if  any  had  to  be  done, 
you  know  that  you  could  not  hit  even  our  dear  Gosoudar  at 
six  paces."  This  playful  allusion  to  the  stalwart  figure  of 
their  autocrat  caused  another  chuckle  to  pass  round  the 
circle. 

"  No  disrespect  is  meant,  I  am  sure,  to  our  Brother  Num- 
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ber  Thirteen,  by  this  proposal,"  went  on  the  President. 
"  Many  of  the  highest  officials  in  the  land  are  now  on  the 
list  of  honorary  members.  The  Gosoudar  himself  has  had 
the  condescension  to  be  enrolled  as  honorary  member, 
though  as  yet  we  have  not  seen  our  way  to  confer  on  Mm 
the  further  honour  of  a  sleeping  partnership." 

The  Pole  leant  back  in  his  chair,  breathing  hard.  The 
danger  was  past  for  him,  had  been  past  for  days;  but  he 
had  still  the  sickening  feeling  of  one  who  has  hung  for  a 
moment  over  a  precipice.  For,  to  be  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Society  of  Odds  and  Evens  was  to  be  marked 
for  removal  from  this  world  at  an  early  date;  and  the  fact 
of  such  removal  was  to  be  expressed  by  the  innocent  euphu- 
ism of  appointing  a  sleeping  partner. 

"  The  motion  proposed  by  Number  Six,"  pursued  Smir- 
noff, in  suave,  monotonous  tones,  "  was  supported  by  various 
arguments,  of  which  the  chief  were  as  follows:  that  Num- 
ber Thirteen  had  been  absent  from  several  meetings,  with- 
out sufficient  cause;  that  he  had  been  seen  in  conversation 
with  Major  Golovkin — I  beg  pardon!  the  Centre-bit;  that  he 
had  omitted  to  report  these  conversations  to  the  Society; 
that  his  conduct  of  the  mission  lately  entrusted  to  him  was 
a  failure,  and  might  have  caused  serious  results;  that  he  was 
suspected  of  treachery;  that  his  morality  was  not  maintained 
at  the  high  level  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  cause — ," 
here  one  or  two  members  laughed  outright,  and  the  girl 
Duniasha  frowned;  "  and  lastly  and  chiefly,  that  he  was  a 
count  and  a  Pole,  and  that  counts  were  always  aristocrats 
at  heart,  and  Poles  were  proverbially  false.  I  think  I  have 
summed  up  Number  Six's  arguments  fairly." 

Number  Six,  dreading  the  caustic  tongue  of  the  Treas- 
urer, grunted  something  that  might  be  taken  as  an  assent, 
though  probably  it  was  not;  and  Smirnoff  went  on: — 
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"I  spoke  myself  upon  the  other  side,  pointing  out,  in 
answer  to  my  honourable  friend,  that  Number  Thirteen  had 
been  disabled  by  an  accident  just  before  the  last  meeting; 
that  his  dealings  with  the  Centre-hit  had  been  intended  for 
the  purpose  of  blunting  that  useful  but  dangerous  tool;  that 
his  failure  in  the  mission  referred  to  was  merely  due  to  an 
error  in  judgment;  that  to  be  suspected  by  our  Brother 
Number  Six  is  the  common  lot  of  all  mankind;  that  as  long 
as  Number  Thirteen  is  faithful  to  our  cause,  it  matters  little 
whether  his  morality  be  high  or  low,  or  indeed  whether  he 
have  any  morality  at  all;  that  his  being  a  count  is  not  his 
fault  but  his  misfortune,  just  as  Number  Six  is,  I  believe 
— a  baron,  like  many  another  gentleman  employed  by  the 
Baltic  Railway  Company." 

The  lean  mechanic  rose  again.  "  I  will  not  be  insulted 
in  this  way!  "  he  shrilled.  But  the  President  motioned  to 
him  to  sit  down,  and  the  Treasurer  flowed  on  inexorable. 

"  I  was  merely  repeating  my  own  arguments.  I  believe 
I  am  historically  correct  in  saying  that  barons  have  always 
been  as  nefarious  a  class  as  counts.  Finally,  with  regard  to 
the  Poles,  no  doubt  there  is  a  Russian  proverb  accusing 
them  of  falseness,  but  I  would  submit  to  you  that  proverbs 
are  not  proof.  Now,  sir,  after  my  presentment  of  those 
arguments,  the  motion  of  our  friend  was  put  to  the  vote, 
and  rejected  by  eleven  votes  to  seven." 

Then  it  was  only  a  majority  of  four  votes  after  all, — 
four  crack-brained  and  embittered  fanatics  who  might  so 
easily  have  voted  for  the  facetiously-styled  honorary  mem- 
bership. 

A  slight  return  of  the  giddy  feeling  came  over  Lubinski 
again,  and  it  was  with  an  effort  that  he  compelled  himself 
to  attend  to  the  President,  who,  he  realised,  was  now  ad- 
dressing him. 
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"  I  congratulate  you.  Number  Thirteen,  on  being  spared 
the  somewhat  irksome  distinction  that  our  friend  proposed 
to  confer  on  you.  Perhaps  the  honour  is  only  postponed; 
but  at  present  I  must  ask  you  to  give  the  circle  an  account 
of  your  dealings  with  the  Centre-bit  already  mentioned." 

The  young  man  stood  up  sullenly,  looking  rather  like  a 
culprit  confessing  a  fault  which  he  cannot  hope  to  deny, 
than  like  a  patriot  burning  for  freedom  and  accepting  even 
the  base  courses  of  a  spy  to  help  on  the  cause. 

Duniasha  opened  her  minute-book  again,  ready  to  note 
what  he  said. 

"  The  Centre-hit,  which  has  always  struck  me  as  a  rather 
childish  nickname,"  began  the  Pole,  "  is  likely  to  suspend 
his  inquiries  for  some  time,  as  I  believe  his  superiors  wish 
him  to  investigate  some  movement  among  the  Cossacks. 
He  may  be  absent  from  the  capital  a  month  or  more,  perhaps 
three  months." 

"  Very  good;  who  then  will  carry  on  his  work  here? 
Have  you  heard?" 

"  No  one  but  myself,  I  believe." 

The  President  smiled  grimly.  "  And  what  of  his  official 
superiors?  "  he  asked. 

"  They  know  nothing.  Major — the  Centre-hit  is  working 
this  alone.  He  particularly  charged  me  to  collect  informa- 
tion for  him  against  his  return,  but  not  to  tell  any  one  else, 
and  especially  not  to  let  any  of  the  police — the  tool-chest  I 
mean — know  of  the  work." 

"  Good  again,"  said  the  President,  while  a  light  came  into 
his  cold  eyes;  "that  will  sim])lify  matters  greatly.  What 
is  your  opinion  of  the  person  in  question?  Is  he  true  to  his 
masters?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  Pole  deliberately.  "  He  is  poor  and 
aniljitiouH,  and  wislics  to  make  his  way.     liut  he  is  not 
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scrupulous,  and  would  see  the  Tzar  and  all  his  family  take 
sleeping  partnerships,  rather  than  that  they  should  be  saved 
by  a  rival.  He  will  tell  no  one  until  he  has  his  proof  com- 
plete, and  can  take  all  the  credit  to  himself.  If  I  know  any- 
thing of  him,  this  is  his  character." 

"  It  is  well;  he  is  brave,  I  believe?  " 

"  Desperately  brave.  He  cares  for  his  own  life  as  little 
as  for  another's." 

"  It  is  well  again.  You  will  be  at  his  service  once  more 
when  he  returns,  and  act  gratuitously  if,  as  you  say,  he  is 
poor  and  cannot  afford  to  pay  you.  What  means  of  liveli- 
hood have  you?" 

"  A  clerkship  in  the  office  of  Anson  &  Kaufmann,  at  a 
hundred  roubles  a  month." 

"  Obtained  for  him,"  put  in  Smirnoff,  "  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  gentleman  we  call  the  Centre-hit.'*  The 
President  waved  this  interruption  aside. 

"  We  are  not  concerned  with  that,"  he  said.  "  The  clerk- 
ship. Number  Thirteen,  is  quite  enough  for  you.  Anything 
you  may  derive  from  other  sources,  you  will  pay  in  for  the 
purposes  of  the  circle.  You  will  continue  to  supply  the 
Ce7itre-l)it  with  selected  information  of  the  kind  he  desires, 
sufficient  to  keep  him  interested  and  busy.  And  at  such 
time  as  you  or  we  find  that  he  is  becoming  dangerous,  we 
will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  place  him  on  the  list  of  hon- 
orary members.  When  it  is  decided  to  confer  upon  him  the 
honour  of  a  sleeping  partnership,  you  and  your  even  number 
can  be  entrusted  with  an  important  share  in  the  business. 
You  understand?  " 

Many  changing  expressions  had  flitted  across  the  pale 
face  of  Lubinski,  as  the  President  spoke — shame,  revolt, 
anger,  disgust;  but  he  merely  responded  in  a  dry  whisper, 
"  I  understand; "  and  sat  down. 
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Duniasha  looked  at  him  with  pity,  and  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm.  But  Smirnoff,  who  had  been  frowning  omi- 
nously, stood  up,  the  usual  dead  pallor  of  his  face  changing 
to  a  dark  flush. 

"  I  am  to  infer  then,"  he  said,  the  words  coming  with 
measured  emphasis,  "  that  you  commission  Number  Thir- 
teen to  delude  with  false  information  a  man  who  trusts  him, 
and  a  man  who  is  brave — whatever  his  crimes  against  us — 
that  we  and  our  comrade  are  to  lure  this  man  on,  until  we 
have  made  him  dangerous,  and  then  kill  him  because  of  the 
threatened  danger  to  ourselves;  that  you  will  compel  Num- 
ber Thirteen  to  murder  his  benefactor.  Yes,  compel,  for  if 
you  bid  him  do  it,  he  will  obey." 

"  I  appeal  to  you,  sir,"  exclaimed  Number  Six,  starting 
to  his  feet.  "  The  Treasurer  has  broken  the  rules  by  using 
forbidden  language.  The  words  Icill  and  murder  are  against 
the  rules." 

"  The  term  fool  is  also  against  the  rules,"  answered  Smir- 
noff. "  Sit  down,  fool! "  Then  turning  once  more  towards 
the  President  he  said  earnestly, "  Will  you.  Number  Nought, 
bid  a  young  man  do  this  baseness?  " 

"  He  may  refuse,"  said  the  President  icily. 

"And  if  I  refuse;    what  then?"  demanded  Stanislaus. 

"  Why,  in  such  a  case,  I  myself  shall  propose  the  late 
motion  of  our  brother  Number  Six,"  replied  the  cold,  in- 
different voice. 

For  a  moment  the  Pole's  brain  reeled  with  the  fierce 
whirl  of  thought.  Now  or  never  he  must  make  his  decision. 
Should  he  stand  up  for  his  rights  as  a  man,  and  say  that 
sooner  than  yield  to  this  degradation  he  would  die?  How 
would  the  voting  go?  The  President  and  Number  Six 
against  him,  Smirnoff  and  Duninsha  for  him.  His  own  vote 
for  and  Grigori's  against,  for  Grigori  would  be  called  in. 
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Oh,  if  he  only  knew  who  had  voted,  which  of  them  were 
away  now,  whether  or  no  any  had  changed  their  mind! 
Oh,  if  he  only  had  courage  to  risk  all  on  a  vote!  But  he 
made  his  decision,  and  his  life  was  fixed  unalterably  from 
that  moment. 

"  I  do  not  refuse,"  he  said,  and  then  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands,  and  his  shoulders  shook  with  dry  sobs. 

Smirnoff  looked  down  on  the  young  man  with  a  strange 
mingling  of  pity  and  contempt. 

"  The  lad  has  been  weak,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  but 
the  burden  laid  upon  him  was  too  heavy."  Then  he  gath- 
ered his  papers  neatly  together,  tied  them  up  methodically 
with  tape,  and  placed  them  before  the  President.  Rising 
painfully  from  his  seat,  he  hobbled  to  the  wall,  took  down 
his  hat,  and  caught  up  his  stick  from  the  corner,  then  turned 
on  the  silent  circle,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him, 

"  I  beg  to  resign  my  office,"  he  said.  "I  have  had  enough. 
I  am  not  squeamish;  we  are  fighting  a  battle,  and  to  destroy 
an  enemy  who  would  otherwise  destroy  us,  is  fair.  But  to 
lead  a  man  on  into  a  trap,  to  tell  him  enough  to  make  him 
dangerous,  to  set  a  young  fellow  to  betray  a  man  who  was 
kind  to  him — that  is  not  work  for  me,  and  I  will  be  no  party 
to  it.    Enough,  I  am  going!  "  and  he  limped  to  the  door. 

"Are  you  leaving  us.  Brother?"  asked  the  President,  a 
tremor  of  feeling  in  his  voice. 

"  It  is  so;  I  am  leaving  you;  once  more,  I  have  had 
enough.  If  there  be  a  God,  may  God  forgive  you  for  forc- 
ing a  lad  to  sell  his  own  soul  to  save  his  body.  One  word 
more — if  you  suspect  me  also,  and  would  like  to  elect  me  a 
sleeping  partner — " 

"  No,  no!  "  exclaimed  the  disguised  officer,  who  had  been 
gnawing  his  moustache  in  silence  hitherto;  and  the  word 
ran  round  the  table  in  a  murmur. 
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"  Because  if  you  wish  that,"  went  on  Smirnoff,  "  pray 
tell  me,  for  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  I  would  rather  do 
for  myself.  I  am  an  artist,  as  you  know,"  he  added  grimly. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  girl. 

"  Come,  Dunia,"  he  said. 

But  Duniasha  shook  her  head  with  a  wan  smile,  and 
glanced  at  Stanislaus. 

"  I  stay,"  she  said;  and  Smirnoff,  nodding  to  her,  passed 
out  into  the  dark  passage,  while  the  rest  sat  in  silence,  and 
heard  his  irregular  steps  dying  away. 

Then  the  President  rose,  impassive  as  before. 

"  I  move,"  he  said,  "  that  Number  Six  be  appointed  to 
fill  the  office  of  Treasurer,  vacated  by  the  resignation  of 
Number  Four." 

The  military  man  seconded  the  proposition,  and  it  was 
carried  unanimously,  almost  without  a  word,  the  pragmatic 
member  himself  receiving  the  coveted  honour  without  abus- 
ing or  even  using  the  opportunity  for  a  speech.  The  Presi- 
dent gave  the  papers  into  his  hand,  and  then  curtly  declared 
the  meeting  adjourned.  The  members  slipped  out  one  by 
one — some  disguising  themselves,  some  not — by  the  front  or 
the  back  way,  till  all  were  gone  but  Stanislaus,  Duniasha, 
and  the  other  woman. 

The  Pole,  quite  worn  out,  still  sat  with  his  face  on  his 
arms,  and  the  girl  crept  closer  to  him,  and  laid  her  hand 
delicately  on  his  head.  But  the  woman  with  the  dull,  sal- 
low face  and  pale  hair,  rose  and  blew  out  the  lamp;  then, 
flinging  back  the  shutters,  and  swinging  open  the  windows, 
she  let  in  the  clear  twilight  and  soft  coolness  of  the  summer 
night.  A  breeze,  moist  and  fresh  from  the  gulf,  rustled  the 
papers,  and  swept  out  the  hot  tainted  air  of  the  room. 
Through  the  window  could  be  seen,  beyond  the  dank  grass 
and  the  rotting  fence,  a  stretch  of  desolate  marsh,  cleft  by 
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slimy  creeks,  and  further  yet,  a  great  spread  of  water,  and 
the  yellow  sky  deepening  to  orange  over  the  white  belt  of 
mist  on  the  horizon. 

The  peasant  woman  rubbed  her  weary  eyes,  then  began, 
with  the  slow,  patient  industry  of  one  who  never  rests,  to 
move  the  chairs  back  to  the  wall,  and  put  away  the  desk. 
This  done,  she  came  back  to  the  table,  and  proceeded  to  wash 
the  tea-glasses.    Then  she  touched  Duniasha  on  the  arm. 

"  Oaluhushka  (little  dove),"  she  said  softly,  "  take  thy 
man  home.  Thou  wilt  not  have  him  long;  make  the  most 
of  him.  I  too  had  a  man," — and  she  laughed  a  vacant 
laugh,  as  she  wiped  the  last  glass  and  set  it  on  the  tray. 

Duniasha,  with  her  hand  still  resting  on  Lubinski's  head, 
looked  up  at  the  haggard  creature,  whose  expressionless  face 
was  made  pitifully  grotesque  by  the  tawdry  kerchief  that 
framed  it. 

"  My  man  was  not  so  handsome  as  thine,  but  he  was 
well  enough  for  me,"  went  on  the  toneless  voice.  "  They 
sent  him  to  Schliisselburg,  and  he  is  dead  now.  Then  I 
had  another — Anton,  his  name  was — and  he  was  sent  to 
Siberia,  and  he  too  may  be  dead  by  now.  Yes,  and  we 
shall  all  go  some  day — thy  man  and  thou,  Duniasha — and 
we  shall  not  come  back  any  more.  Ah  well — it  is  the  will 
of  God! "  And  she  began  to  wipe  the  table  with  a  damp 
cloth,  humming  tunelessly  an  old  village  song: 

**  Sparrow,  sparrow,  where  were  you? 
Drinking  at  the  brooklet's  bed, 
Drinking  one  glass,  drinking  two, 
Till  it  got  into  my  head!  " 

"Come,  Stanislaus,  they  are  all  gone,"  said  Duniasha, 
taking  him  by  the  arm. 

The  young  man  looked  up,  showing  a  face  dazed  and 
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vacant,  as  though  he  were  wearied  out  of  all  power  to  think; 
and  he  moved  after  her  almost  mechanically,  as  she  led  him 
out  of  the  house  into  the  plot  of  rank  grass,  drenched  with 
dew. 

Grigori  had  gone  with  the  others,  and  the  woman  with 
the  red  kerchief  waited  to  close  the  door  after  the  two. 

"  Good-hye,  Galubushka"  she  said  in  her  low,  lifeless 
tones.  "  Take  care  of  that  man  of  thine  while  thou  hast 
him;  for  we  shall  all  go — yes,  all  of  us — and  not  come 
back."  And  she  laughed  a  hard,  joyless  laugh.  Then  as 
the  twQ  turned  away  across  the  desolate  land  girdled  with 
mist  and  twilight,  they  could  still  hear  her  crooning  the 
monotonous  song: 

"  Drinking  one  glass,  drinking  two, 
Till  it  got  into  my  head!  " 
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MEN,   WOMEN,    AND    BEASTS 

"  Stanislaus,  where  are  we  going  to-night?  "  asked  Sasha, 
as  she  sat  with  her  brother  at  their  frugal  dinner  on  the 
evening  of  the  next  day.  "  Art  thou  well  enough  to  go  out 
anywhere?'* 

"Why  not,  little  sister?"  he  answered,  pushing  back 
his  chair  and  lighting  a  cigarette.  "  My  headache  of  yester- 
day is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  I  am  fit  for  any  festivity. 
We  are  going  to-night,  Sasha,  to  the  Zoological  Garden. 
Thou  art  fond  of  natural  history,  I  know." 

Sasha  laughed,  but  not  as  though  altogether  pleased.  "  It 
is  not  much  natural  history  one  learns  there"  she  said,  "  from 
a  few  poor  miserable  beasts  trying  to  get  to  sleep  in  spite  of 
the  ballet  music.  If  thou  wouldst  have  entertainment,  my 
brother,  why  not  go  to  the  Arcadia?  " 

"  For  many  reasons,  Sasha,  but  chiefly  because  I  have  an 
appointment  at  the  Zoological  Garden." 

"  Stanislaus!  "  cried  the  girl,  facing  round  on  her  brother 
with  flashing  eyes. 

"  Do  not  misunderstand  me,"  said  he  pleasantly,  forbear- 
ing to  take  offence  at  a  suspicion  that  might  often  have 
been  only  too  amply  justified.  "  I  have  to  talk  to  a  friend, 
a  gentleman,  on  business.  He  has  told  me  that  he  will  meet 
me  there  to-night,  and  I  would  rather  have  thee  with  me 
than  go  alone.  A  pretty  ballet  is  going  on  there,  the  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,  I  believe;  and  that  will  be  something  to 
see." 


On  Peters  Island 

"  What  a  strange  place  to  talk  business  in!  *'  remarked 
Sasha  thoughtfully;  "why  should  thy  friend  meet  thee 
there?" 

"  I  know  not,  dear;  but  probably  he  is  busy  all  day,  and 
does  not  want  to  give  up  his  evening's  amusement  altogether 
for  the  sake  of  half-an-hour's  talk.  It  is  just  some  informa- 
tion that  I  promised  to  give  him — ^nothing  more — and  he 
has  offered  to  pay  for  two  entrance  tickets,  so  there  will  be 
no  money  of  ours  wasted." 

Sasha  would  have  liked  to  know  a  little  more  of  this 
business,  but  she  was  accustomed  to  have  only  half  con- 
fidences, if  any,  from  her  brother,  so  she  went  to  put  on 
her  hat  and  cloak  without  further  protest.  She  did  not 
care  for  the  ballet,  but  she  knew  that  if  she  did  not  ac- 
company Stanislaus,  her  place  might  be  only  too  readily 
filled. 

They  set  out  together  for  the  Petersburg  side  (the  island 
that  was  once  the  whole  city,  and  is  now  not  even  its  most 
important  section),  and  went  through  the  green  alleys  of  a 
park,  till  they  stood  before  a  portal  arched  over  with  little 
coloured  lamps,  and  paying  their  modest  contribution,  they 
entered,  and  strolled  towards  the  theatre,  whither  others 
were  flocking,  as  the  sound  of  instruments  proclaimed  the 
ballet  about  to  open. 

The  orchestra  gave  a  flourish,  the  curtain  rose,  and  dis- 
covered a  number  of  young  ladies  in  brief  tunics,  leopard 
skins,  and  tights,  and  one  or  two  men  in  tights,  tunics,  and 
vine  leaves.  These  people  began  to  go  through  evolutions 
meant  to  typify  a  Bacchic  dance;  and  assuredly,  if  such  were 
the  Bacchic  dances  of  ancient  Pompeii,  her  overthrow  might 
have  been  pronounced  by  devout  Pagans  no  less  than  devout 
Christians,  a  divine  judgment  and  vengeance.  After  this 
prelude  came  a  number  of  scenes  adapted  from  Lytton's 
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novel,  the  most  dramatic  parts  being  carefully  omitted. 
Lydon,  the  gladiator,  knocked  down  the  brawny  Burbo; 
Mrs  Burbo  bullied  Nydia;  and  Glaucus,  in  a  flaming  red 
tunic  with  gold  buttons,  landed  just  in  time  to  buy  her. 
Arbaces,  the  Egyptian,  performed  incantations  which  were 
nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  irruption  of  Glaucus  and  friends — 
and  each  of  these  thrilling  scenes  took  about  three  minutes. 
The  great  scene  in  the  amphitheatre  to  which  Sasha  was 
looking  forward — from  her  recollection  of  the  book — had 
been  sacrificed  to  form  a  ballet  in  which  wrestlers  threw  each 
other  in  time  to  music,  and  gladiators  with  "  one,  two,  three 
and  over, — one,  two,  three  and  under — "  and  Roman  supers 
carrying  banners  and  images,  alternated  with  companies  of 
girls,  some  with  little  on,  and  some  with  less. 

The  witch  of  Vesuvius  prepared  her  poison  in  a  cavern 
lighted  half  with  red  and  half  with  blue  fires.  Glaucus 
drank  it  and  went  mad.  Arbaces  stabbed  an  uninteresting 
young  man,  supposed  to  be  an  early  Christian,  but  attired  in 
a  nightgown  that  gave  him  the  look  of  a  very  late  Christian 
indeed.  The  Egyptian  then  proceeded  to  accuse  Glaucus 
of  the  murder;  but  afterwards,  instead  of  the  crowning 
spectacle,  the  ballet  came  on  again  in  tights  and  coloured 
gauzes,  and  renewed  its  gyrations. 

Thunder  rolled  through  the  sheet  iron  overhead;  light- 
ning glared;  the  orchestra  played  more  loudly,  and  the 
violins  ran  wildly  up  and  down  the  scale.  Some  of  the  wild 
beasts  in  neighbouring  cages  waked  up  at  the  noise,  and  a 
languid  lion  summoned  up  energy  enough  for  a  roar.  The 
dancers  scattered  to  right  and  left  of  the  stage,  the  temple 
behind  was  swallowed  up  by  a  singularly  symmetrical  earth- 
quake, and  Vesuvius  appeared  spouting  fire.  Thunders  of 
applause  resounded  from  the  audience,  renewed  when,  in 
the  next  scene,  Arbaces,  appearing  again,  was    promptly 
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bowled  over  by  a  well-trained  flash  of  lightning.  Then  a 
fairy  palace  replaced  the  ruins  of  Pompeii;  the  girls  in 
tights  trooped  on  for  another  ballet,  and  a  premiere  danseuse 
came  wriggling  down  an  inclined  plane  on  the  tips  of  her 
toes. 

Sasha  took  her  brother  by  the  arm  and  drew  him  away. 
"  Please,  Stanislaus,"  she  said,  "  let  us  walk  round  and  look 
at  the  beasts.  I  want,  if  I  can,  to  recover  my  pride  in  being 
a  human  creature." 

Willing  to  humour  his  sister,  Stanislaus  turned  away  from 
the  theatre,  and  strolled  round  the  garden,  which  was  lit  up 
along  the  main  alleys  with  festoons  of  coloured  lamps,  but 
was  faintly  lighted  or  quite  dark  in  some  parts. 

To-night  the  place  was  very  full.  All  the  world  of  St 
Petersburg  seemed  to  be  there,  or  as  Stanislaus  was  fond  of 
phrasing  it,  "  monde  et  demi." 

To  and  fro  Sasha  and  Stanislaus  strolled  for  a  little.  Then 
the  girl  called  her  brother's  attention  by  pressing  his  arm 
slightly. 

"  Stanislaus,"  she  said  quietly;  "  does  this  sort  of  thing 
please  thee? — the  garden,  the  crowd,  and  the  lights?  " 

"  Does  it  please  me?  Of  course,  Sasha.  I  like  anything 
with  light,  and  colour,  and  music  about  it,  and  a  crowd  of 
people.  I  suppose  thou  wouldst  prefer  to  sit  on  a  grassy  bank 
by  the  river,  and  catch  cold,  complacently  reflecting  what 
a  very  superior  being  is  Sasha  Lubinski;  but  I  cannot  do 
this.  Yes — thou  needst  not  to  say  anything — I  know  well 
enough  that  the  sight  of  this  crowd  ought  to  strike  me  with 
melancholy  as  thou  pretendest  it  does  thee." 

"Pretend!    Oh  Stanislaus!  " 

"  Well,  be  melancholy  really,  if  that  seem  better  to  thee, 
but  at  least  try  to  look  cheerful.  Surely  thou  couldst  help 
me  to  forget  my  business  for  half  an  hour." 
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He  spoke  with  a  feverish  quickness,  an  eagerness  that 
was  unlike  him,  and  his  last  words  were  uttered  unnecessarily 
loud.  An  officer,  in  a  long  grey  military  cloak,  who  was 
walking  past,  stumbled  heavily  against  Lubinski,  and  as  he 
did  so,  murmured  one  or  two  words  which  might  have  been 
an  apology,  but  Sasha  did  not  hear  them  distinctly.  At 
Sasha,  the  officer,  as  he  walked  by,  cast  a  sharp  glance.  She 
could  catch  the  cold  steely  glitter  of  his  eyes,  and  she 
shrank  from  the  look,  though  there  was  no  rudeness  in  it. 
She  moved  on  at  her  brother's  side,  but  suddenly  glanced 
round  at  him  in  alarm,  for  she  could  feel  him  trembling  all 
over. 

"  It  is  only  a  chill,"  he  said  in  answer  to  her  inquiry, 
and  walked  on  rapidly  to  a  darker  and  more  secluded  part 
of  the  garden. 

In  a  recess  with  a  little  summer-house,  before  which  a 
feeble  fountain  spirted  up  in  a  rock-work  basin  below  a 
plaster  goddess,  he  halted.  A  couple  of  dusty  red  lamps 
lighted,  after  their  own  dim  fashion,  this  rustic  shanty,  but 
did  not  make  much  impression  upon  the  darkness  out- 
side. 

"  Thou  wilt  not  be  afraid  to  stay  here  a  little  while  alone, 
dear?  "  asked  Stanislaus  in  a  coaxing  tone.  "  I  shall  try 
not  to  be  long  away,  and  thou  wilt  be  quite  safe  and  undis- 
turbed in  this  quiet  corner." 

Sasha  nodded,  and  her  brother  glided  away.  She  watched 
him  as  his  figure  loomed  dark  against  the  lights  of  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  garden,  and  then  vanished  into  the  crowd 
of  moving  forms. 

She  took  off  her  hat  and  gloves,  and  dipping  her  hand  in 
the  spray  of  the  fountain,  bathed  her  brow.  She  felt  hot 
and  weary  with  standing  about  in  the  crowd,  and  her  eyes 
were  tired  with  looking  at  the  stage  and  the  lights.     The 
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coolness  of  the  air  on  her  wet  forehead,  the  touch  of  the 
wind  on  her  closed  eyelids,  were  inexpressibly  grateful.  She 
leant  back  in  her  seat,  and  for  a  brief  time  experienced  the 
supreme  delight  of  not  thinking,  but  letting  her  mind  float 
idly,  like  seaweed  in  a  warm  summer  sea. 

With  a  sudden  start  she  wakened  from  her  blind  forget- 
fulness.  There  were  voices  near  her  that  distinguished 
themselves  from  the  general  hum,  and  she  realised  that  two 
persons  had  come  into  a  secluded  path  quite  close  to  her 
seat.  They  had  not  noticed  her,  however,  and  she  sat  quiet 
in  the  shadow,  hoping  that  they  would  go  away  soon.  But 
in  spite  of  herself  she  could  hear  what  they  were  saying,  and 
among  their  first  words  came  a  name  that  made  her  start 
with  surprise. 

"  I  say,  Walter,"  said  (in  English)  a  sharp,  decided  voice 
that  she  did  not  know,  "  did  you  see  young  Lubinski  five 
minutes  ago?" 

"  No,  I  did  not,"  replied  the  voice  that  Sasha  remembered. 
"  But  after  all,  why  shouldn't  he  come?  He  can  stand  thirty 
copecks  for  once.  Who  was  with  him?  An  aureoline  dam- 
sel?" 

"  No,  Walter,  an  officer  with  eyes  like  a  pair  of  scissors. 
The  two  men  were  talking  as  if  they  were  saying  something 
they  hadn't  ought  to.  Mark  my  words,  Walter,  that  young 
man  will  come  to  no  good." 

"  My  dear  Franz,  you  tell  me  that  a  dozen  times  a 
day." 

"Well,  it  is  true,  in  spite  of  that;  but  you  have  taken 
a  fancy  to  the  fellow,  I  know.  By  the  way,  I  saw  another 
friend  of  ours  to-night." 

"  Morozof,  do  you  mean?  " 

"  Yes,  Morozof.  He  was  half  drunk  and  looking  amiable 
for  him — before  he  saw  you.    Oh  Walter,  I  wish  you  could 
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teach  me  to  smile  in  that  sweet  Christian  way  of  yours.  It 
went  through  him  like  a  knife,  and  he  just  curled  up.  How 
do  you  do  it?" 

"  Don't  ask  me!  "  replied  Anson,  "  But  I  do  not  really 
hate  the  beggar,  though  he  is  the  greatest  swindler  in  Rus- 
sia. And  besides,  why  shouldn't  one  smile  when  he  comes 
along?  It  looks  forgiving,  and  it  riles  him  more  than  any- 
thing." 

"  Well,  don't  rile  him  too  much;  that's  my  advice.  But 
I  say,  Walter,  I'm  getting  tired  of  this  place;  suppose  we 
turn  back! " 

"  Why  are  you  always  wanting  to  turn  back,  Franz?  If 
I  let  you  have  your  head,  you  would  be  turning  back  long 
before  you  got  in.  Now,  here  is  a  nice  quiet  alley;  why  can't 
we  go  through  that  way?  " 

"  For  several  reasons,  Walter;  but  firstly,  that  there  is 
no  more  garden  there,  and  you  can't  get  through.  If  you 
would  like  to  get  over  the  wall,  I  don't  mind.  Awful  place 
this!  I  wonder  all  the  people  don't  leave  as  soon  as  they 
come." 

Anson  laughed  and  took  his  friend's  arm,  and  they  turned 
off  again  into  the  illuminated  garden,  and  went  to  inspect 
the  bears,  which  were  still  awake  and  pacing  about  their 
cage. 

Sasha  was  devoutly  thankful  that  the  two  partners  had 
not  pushed  their  explorations  further.  She  had  picked  up 
some  English  from  her  pupils,  and  understood  enough  to 
make  her  feel  uneasy  about  her  brother.  But  after  all,  the 
words  she  had  caught  might  mean  but  little.  And  yet, 
what  business  could  Stanislaus  have  with  an  officer? 

As  she  was  musing,  a  step  sounded  on  the  gravel  walk, 
coming  towards  her.  It  was  heavier  and  slower  than  her 
brother's  usual  pace,  but  she  felt  sure,  with  the  unreasoning 
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sureness  which  sometimes  possesses  one,  that  it  could  be  no 
other  coming  to  this  out-of-the-way  corner. 

Sasha  rose,  still  holding  her  hat  by  the  string,  and  stood- 
in  front  of  the  summer-house,  so  that  her  form  was  outlined 
against  the  light  of  the  little  red  lamps.  Then,  as  a  dark 
figure  filled  up  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  path,  and  paused 
as  though  in  hesitation:  "  Here  I  am,  Stanislaus!  "  she  said; 
"  I  have  been  waiting  for  thee  a  long  time." 

The  coarse  chuckle  that  answered  her  was  not  like  her 
brother's  laugh.  A  sudden  thrill  of  fear  shot  through 
Sasha's  heart,  and  she  retreated  towards  the  summer-house. 
The  dark  form  followed  her,  and  a  man's  voice,  harsh,  but 
forced  into  an  exaggeratedly  wheedling  tone,  replied,  "  I  am 
extremely  sorry,  young  lady,  but  I  had  no  idea  I  was  keeping 
you  waiting.    Accept  my  profoundest  apologies." 

The  utterance  of  the  words  was  thick,  and  the  girl  shrank 
back  against  the  wall  of  the  little  house,  hoping  that  this 
unwelcome  visitor  would  not  find  her.  But  he  was  not 
nearly  drunk  enough  for  that.  He  came  on  until  he  paused 
in  the  doorway,  with  the  hanging  lights  between  him  and 
Sasha;  and  both  stood  and  looked  at  each  other  for  a 
minute. 

She  had  not  put  on  her  hat,  and  the  beautiful  hair,  with 
its  lustrous  coils  and  waves,  gleamed  in  the  lamp-light.  The 
fright,  and  still  more  the  shame  of  having  seemed  to  call  to 
a  stranger,  had  brought  a  brilliant  colour  into  her  cheeks. 
Her  face  had  lost  its  statuesque  repose,  but  to  any  other 
than  an  artist,  she  was  infinitely  more  charming  thus.  The 
man  who  confronted  her  was  certainly  no  artist.  Sallow  of 
complexion,  like  most  St  Petersburgcrs,  with  bushy  eyebrows 
and  beard,  he  was  not  altogether  ill-looking;  but  his  eyes 
were  too  small  and  too  near  together,  and  the  lips,  swollen 
and  sensual,  were  not  quite  Iiidden  by  the  heavy  moustache. 
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He  was  well  dressed,  as  far  as  Sasha  could  see  by  the  dim 
light.  A  big  gold  chain  made  a  bright  yellow  track  across 
his  waistcoat,  big  diamonds  flashed  on  the  scarf  at  his 
throat,  and  on  his  clumsy  forefinger  sparkled  a  huge  ame- 
thyst. 

Sasha  did  not  speak  to  the  man  at  once.  She  hoped  he 
would  see  his  blunder  and  go  away;  and  with  an  average 
Kussian  this  would  have  been  the  case.  But  Anton  Morozof 
was  not  an  average  Russian;  or  rather,  he  was  the  common 
man  suddenly  lifted  above  his  sphere  and  thereby  spoilt. 
And  whether,  because  champagne  is  a  more  arrogant  liquor 
than  vodka,  or  because  the  recent  sight  of  his  rivals  in  busi- 
ness had  roused  his  passions,  Morozof  was  in  exactly  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  he  was  least  desirable  for  a  woman 
to  meet. 

As  he  still  stared  at  her,  meditating  a  gallant  speech, 
Sasha  at  last  spoke  with  a  cold,  studied  politeness. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  "  I  mistook  you  in  the 
darkness  for  my  brother  " — she  laid  a  stress  on  the  word — 
"  who  is  coming  for  me  directly." 

But  this  double-barrelled  hint  at  the  protector  close  at 
hand  had  no  effect  on  Morozof.  He  was  hardly  quick 
enough  of  apprehension,  in  his  present  state,  to  appreciate 
her  allusion,  and  he  was  not  enough  of  a  coward  to  be 
frightened  by  it,  even  had  he  understood. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  he  said  in  his  most  insinuating 
tone,  "  the  mistake  was  mutual.  I  mistook  you  for  my 
sister,  whom  I  was  coming  to  rejoin.  Let  us,  then,  profit 
by  our  mistake;  do  me  the  honour  to  accept  my  arm,  and 
let  me  offer  my  sister" — with  a  thickly  arch  emphasis  on 
the  word — "  some  refreshment." 

"  Excuse  me,"  replied  the  girl,  in  her  coldest  tone;  "  my 
brothier  is  looking  for  me,  and  I  must  decline  the  honour  of 
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your  escort.  Your  sister  will  need  it,  and  if  you  do  not  find 
her,  she  may  be  annoyed  by  some  impertinent  stranger." 

Morozof  laughed  with  much  enjoyment,  as  he  continued 
to  block  up  the  entrance  of  the  summer-house.  "  Let  my 
sister  and  your  brother  pair  off  together.  I  will  warrant 
they  are  old  acquaintances,  and  neither  of  them  will  trouble 
us  any  more  to-night.  Come,  ma  belle,  it  is  only  plain  girls 
that  are  so  prudish;  you  are  far  too  pretty  to  have  a  brother. 
Come  with  me;  I  shall  be  better  than  a  dozen  brothers. 
Brothers  don't  give  you  champagne,  my  dear — clicquot,  so 
sweet — and  bonbons,  and  all  nice  little  things  for  good  little 
girls." 

"  Let  me  pass! "  said  Sasha,  struggling  with  the  feeling 
of  nausea  which  the  man's  very  presence  caused  her.  He 
put  his  great  arm  across  her  way,  and  his  winy  breath  was 
hot  on  her  face. 

"  No,  come  now,  little  dove;  this  is  more  than  a  joke. 
Dost  thou  not  know  me  to-night?  I  am  Morozof,  the  rich 
Morozof,  the  champion  and  deliverer  of  Russia's  trade,"  he 
went  on,  quoting  a  newspaper  puff  that  had  got  into  his  head 
with  the  wine;  "  and  I  can  buy — yes,  I  can  buy  a  thousand 
brothers.  So  look  not  for  thy  brother  any  more,  my  beauty; 
he  is  lost  or  stolen,  or  strayed — but  never  mind — I  will  pay 
for  him! " 

Sasha  drew  back  from  him  for  a  moment,  and  thought 
swiftly  and  intensely.  Could  she  push  him  aside  by  a  sud- 
den rush  and  thus  escape?  She  was  strong,  but  that  burly 
form,  whose  stability  even  drunkenness  could  not  impair, 
was  too  much  for  her  to  move.  Yet,  if  she  screamed  for 
help,  there  would  be  a  rush  to  the  spot,  an  uproar,  a  scandal, 
in  which  the  blame,  sparing  the  rich  merchant,  would  fall 
on  the  poor  and  friendless  Polish  teacher.  Sasha  had  been 
alone  in  the  garden,  and  she  had  called  Morozof  to  her  on 
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some  pretext.  Was  not  that  enough  reason  for  any  respect- 
able lady  to  refuse  to  employ  her  in  future  ?  What  could 
she  do  to  escape?  Could  she  humour  the  satyr  till  her 
brother  came? 

Morozof,  emboldened  by  her  silence,  moved  a  step  nearer, 
and  now,  at  last,  she  was  opening  her  lips  to  scream,  when 
the  regular  fall  of  feet  close  at  hand  disengaged  itself  from 
the  more  distant  crash  of  the  band  and  the  murmur  of  the 
crowd.  Without  heeding  the  renewed  blandishments  of  the 
great  man,  Sasha  listened  breathlessly,  and  shrinking  back 
into  the  furthest  comer  of  the  summer-house,  she  resolved 
to  appeal  to  these  passers-by,  even  at  the  risk  of  an  uproar. 

Morozof  listened  too.  He  also  did  not  care  for  a  scandal, 
and  if  the  brother,  in  whose  existence  he  affected  not  to 
believe,  were  really  approaching,  it  would  be  best  not  to 
give  him  too  much  cause  for  a  wrath  that  might  prove  ex- 
pensive to  appease;  for  even  in  moments  of  excitement, 
Morozof 's  economical  instincts  never  deserted  him. 

The  steps  drew  nearer,  and  the  red  sparks  of  two  cigars 
became  visible  through  the  darkness,  like  the  lights  of  an 
advancing  carriage. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Walter?  "  said  a  voice;  "  I  told 
you  that  was  a  blind  alley." 

"  Never  mind,  Franz,  I  am  going  to  see  the  end  of  it.  I 
want  to  sit  down  and  smoke  in  some  quiet  place,  away  from 
all  the  people;  and  perhaps  we  might  find  some  beasts  there 
too — as  no  one  seems  to  go  that  way.  I  have  been  looking 
all  over  the  shop  for  the  wild  beasts,  and  I  have  not  seen 
one." 

"  Except  our  friend  Anton  Antonovitch." 

"  He  is  not  a  wild  beast,"  remarked  Anson  tranquilly; 
"  skunks  are  vermin.  Hallo !  What's  this  ?  "  for  the  part- 
ners had  nearly  run  against  the  "  skunk "  himself,  who 
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understood  English  enough  to  infer  that  no  compliment 
was  intended  to  him.    He  turned  upon  them  with  a  growl. 

"  Talk  of  the  devil,  Franz,"  said  Anson  with  great  em- 
phasis; "  I  think  we  will  vacate  these  premises,  as  they  seem 
to  be  stocked  already." 

"  Mr  Anson!  "  called  a  hesitating  voice  from  the  summer- 
house,  and  Walter  started  as  he  heard  it.  "  Oh,  Mr  Anson, 
could  you  make  that  man  go  away?  He  has  been  annoying 
me,  and  I  cannot  think  where  my  brother  is." 

"  This  is  your  brother  then,  I  suppose,"  said  Morozof 
sneeringly.    "  Well,  I  shall  remember  him  and  you  too." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Walter  sweetly,  taking  his  arm  out 
of  Kaufmann's,  and  advancing  a  pace  or  two;  "  excuse  me, 
but  you  are  slightly  in  this  lady's  way."  And  suddenly 
catching  Morozof  round  the  waist  from  behind  with  both 
arms,  he  lifted  him  gently,  and  set  him  down  in  a  flower 
bed  at  the  side  of  the  walk,  leaving  the  path  free.  It  was 
so  quickly  and  quietly  done  that  the  Eussian  had  no  time 
to  realise  what  was  happening,  until  he  found  himself  stand- 
ing on  the  soft  earth,  and  Anson  planted  in  his  place. 

At  this,  the  man's  temper,  heated  with  wine,  was  too 
much  for  him,  and  turning  with  a  snarl  of  rage,  he  flew 
at  Anson.  The  young  American  was  not  a  fighting  man; 
but  his  muscles  were  firmly  developed  by  rowing,  and  he 
knew,  theoretically,  that  in  a  fight  it  is  best  to  hit  out  from 
the  shoulder.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  well,  but  as  the  burly 
form  hurled  itself  at  him,  the  young  man  shot  out  his  right 
fist,  which  encountered  something  uncomfortably  hard,  and 
to  his  great  surprise  his  enemy  reeled,  stumbling  backwards 
over  the  rim  of  the  fountain,  and  subsiding  into  the  basin, 
where  he  stayed;  while  the  plaster  goddess,  after  rocking 
from  side  to  side  for  an  instant,  toppled  over,  and  crashed 
into  a  white  ruin  of  sections  of  legs  and  arms,  on  the  gravel. 
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"  Franz,"  said  Walter,  turning  in  bewilderment  to  his 
friend,  who  was  looking  on  with  keen  enjoyment,  "  why 
did  the  fellow  go  over  like  that?  " 

"  I  couldn't  see  very  well,  Walter,"  rejoined  Kaufmann; 
"but  it  seemed  to  me  very  much  as  if  you  knocked  him 
down." 

"  Well,  well,  it  is  all  very  strange! "  said  Anson,  while 
Sasha,  in  spite  of  herself,  broke  into  a  hysterical  little  laugh. 

"  He  must  have  been  very  drunk,"  he  went  on.  "  Franz, 
will  you  take  Miss  Lubinski  to  her  brother?  I  think  you 
know  where  to  find  him,  and  I  will  stay  and  bring  our  friend 
here  to — " 

"  No,  please  leave  him,  Mr  Anson,"  Sasha  exclaimed,  as 
she  put  on  her  hat  with  hands  that  trembled  so  that  she 
could  hardly  hold  it.  "  It  was  partly  my  fault;  I  thought  it 
was  Stanislaus  coming,  and  I  called  to  him,  and  then  he 
would  not  believe  it  was  a  mistake." 

"  I  think  I  could  perhaps  make  him  believe  it,  if  I  stayed 
a  little  longer,"  said  Anson;  "  but  as  you  like,"  and  he  cast 
an  amused  glance  at  the  collapsed  form  of  his  antagonist. 
"  Cold  water  is  good  for  a  gentleman  who  has  taken  too 
much,  and  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  that  plaster  girl  better 
than  we  can." 

"  Ah,  here  is  Stanislaus! "  exclaimed  Sasha,  as  a  tall  figure 
came  swiftly  towards  them  through  the  trees.  "  He  will 
take  care  of  me  now; "  and  as  she  spoke,  Lubinski  swung 
round  the  path,  then  stopped  in  surprise  at  seeing  three  peo- 
ple where  he  expected  to  find  but  one. 

"It  is  only  we  two,"  said  Kaufmann  rather  shortly,  for 
he  felt  his  instinctive  distrust  of  the  young  man  revive. 
"Here  is  your  sister  all  right,  though  no  thanks  to  you. 
She  was  alone  here,  and  that  beast  Morozof  was  annoying  her 
when  we  came  up." 
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"  Morozof !  he  dared  to  insult  her?  "  asked  the  Pole,  his 
anger  flaming  up.    "  Where  is  he?  " 

"  In  the  fountain,"  answered  Walter  blandly,  indicating 
the  place  by  a  sweep  of  his  cigar.  "  Do  not  trouble  yourself 
about  him,  Lubinski;  he  has  got  all  he  wants,  I  think,  and 
it  would  do  you  no  good  to  quarrel  with  him." 

"  Yes,  Stanislaus,  do  come  home  now  and  leave  him," 
pleaded  Sasha. 

"  Excuse  me,  Vladimir  Stepanovitch,  but  I  must  have  a 
word  with  him  myself  before  I  go.  I  will  not  quarrel  with 
him  if  I  can  help  it,  but  I  must  consider  the  honour  of  our 
family." 

At  this  lofty  sentiment,  Franz  grunted  with  democratic 
scorn.  "  Well,  if  it's  your  honour  that's  the  matter,  of  course 
you  are  the  only  person  that  knows  anything  about  that"  he 
said.  "  Good-night  to  you.  Good-night,  Miss  Lubinski; " 
and  he  took  his  partner's  arm  to  draw  him  away. 

"  Good-night,"  Anson  repeated,  as  he  took  Sasha's  cold 
and  trembling  hand  in  his.  "  Be  sure  to  go  home  at  once — 
and  if  that  fellow  annoys  you — " 

"  A  thousand  thanks,"  interposed  Stanislaus,  "  but  it  is 
my  office  to  deal  with  him  now.  Good-night  to  you,  gentle- 
men," And  thus  dismissed,  the  partners  strolled  away,  leav- 
ing Sasha  and  her  brother  alone  together.  Before  Stanislaus 
could  ask  his  sister  a  single  question,  a  sound  of  splashing 
was  heard  from  the  fountain.  The  cold  water  and  night  air 
had  revived  the  half-stunned  Morozof,  and  he  now  struggled 
out  of  the  basin,  clinging  to  the  pedestal  of  the  fallen  statue, 
and  finally  rose  to  his  feet,  and  came  stumbling  through  the 
low  bushes  towards  the  path. 

"  Take  me  away,  Stanislaus,  he  is  coming  again! "  whis- 
pered Sasha,  but  her  brother  laughed  scornfully.  "  Wait 
a  moment  in  the  summer-house,  Sasha,"  he  said;   "  I  will 
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soon  tell  him  what  I  think  of  him.  No,  be  not  afraid,  child; 
I  promise  I  will  not  hurt  him." 

Sasha  smiled  rather  bitterly  as  she  turned  towards  the 
summer-house  again,  gliding  round  through  the  shrubbery 
behind  the  fountain,  to  avoid  the  burly  Russian.  She  had 
indeed  small  fear  of  her  brother's  heroics  leading  him  or 
any  one  else  into  serious  danger,  and  was  merely  impatient 
to  have  done  with  the  whole  wretched  business  and  try  to 
forget  it.  Still,  as  the  lithe,  graceful  figure  of  Stanislaus 
overtook  the  burly  form  of  the  great  merchant,  she  felt  a 
little  thrill  of  apprehension  lest  Morozof's  temper  should 
again  break  out  and  cause  an  affray. 

There  was,  however,  no  need  for  fear.  The  cold  water 
had  quenched  Morozof's  ardour  for  battle,  and  his  head  was 
aching  bitterly  from  the  recent  blow  and  the  champagne, 
which  no  longer  served  either  to  cheer  or  to  inebriate.  So 
when  Lubinski  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder,  the  Russian 
was  in  the  most  apologetic  mood  of  discomfort,  wishing  only 
to  get  away  home  to  dry  clothes,  brandy  and  bed. 

"Excuse  me,  Mr  Morozof,"  said  the  Pole  in  his  grand 
manner,  "  but  you  may  not  know  that  the  lady  you  spoke 
to  just  now  was  my  sister." 

The  merchant  faced  round,  his  dazed  look  slowly  brighten- 
ing into  recollection. 

"Ah  yes!"  he  said,  "you  are  the  brother  she  was  ex- 
pecting! Of  course  that  was  it.  It  was  very  stupid  of  me 
to  make  the  mistake,  but  I  could  not  see  her  in  the  dark, 
and  I  mistook  your  sister  for  somebody  I  know.  I  am  sure 
I  beg  pardon." 

"  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  you  apologise?  "  went  on 
Stanislaus  haughtily. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  I  said,"  answered  the  Russian,  with 
the  frankness  that  he  well  knew  how  to  assume.    "  I  suppose 
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I  was  drunk,  and  I  don't  remember  anything.  Tell  your 
charming  sister  that  I  apologise  from  my  heart;  tell  her  that 
Anton  Morozof  will  be  miserable  for  ever  if  he  cannot  be 
forgiven  by — what  is  the  name  of  the  saint  that  I  must  pray 
to?" 

"Lubinski  is  our  name,  Mr  Morozof,"  said  Stanislaus, 
always  pleased  to  roll  out  the  old  name  which  he  held  from 
his  ancestors. 

"  Lubinski — I  shall  not  forget.  Express  to  your  sister 
my  deepest  regrets,  as  I  should  have  done  before  if  those 
two  fellows  " — here  he  paused  as  if  to  choke  down  a  curse; 
"  there  would  have  been  no  trouble  but  for  them,"  he  went 
on.  "  May  I  ask  your  sister's  forgiveness  in  person,  Mr 
Lubinski  ?    Is  she  here  still  ?  " 

Stanislaus  was  surprised  at  the  earnestness  with  which 
Morozof  spoke,  and  a  vague  doubt  flashed  across  his  mind. 
Had  this  rich  man  really  been  attracted  by  Sasha,  or  was 
this  apologetic  temper  only  the  reaction  from  former  inso- 
lence? He  did  not,  of  course,  accede  to  the  request  for  an 
interview  with  Sasha,  for  he  knew  his  sister's  ways;  but  he 
hastened  to  accept  Morozof's  excuses  with  friendly  affability, 
and  parted  from  him  at  the  turn  of  the  path,  more  politely 
than  perhaps  beseemed  the  inflexible  brother.  Then  he 
came  back  to  find  his  impatient  sister,  and  together  they 
made  for  the  garden  gate,  through  the  crowd  that  still  en- 
cumbered the  paths.  As  they  came  out,  they  could  see  a 
showy  close  carriage,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  black  horses,  roll 
away  from  the  entrance. 

"  That  is  Morozof's  carriage,"  said  some  one  in  the  crowd, 
close  at  Lubinski's  elbow.    "  He  has  left  early  to-night." 

"Is  it  true,"  asked  another,  "  that  the  man  has  twenty 
millions  of  roubles?  " 

"  Twenty-three  millions  and  a  half,  I  heard,"  replied  the 
first  speaker. 
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Twenty-three  millions  and  a  half!  It  was  something  to 
have  wrung  an  apology  from  the  possessor  of  all  that  wealth, 
and  Stanislaus  felt  a  glow  of  pride  as  he  began  to  repeat  to 
his  sister  Morozof's  plea  for  her  forgiveness,  improving  the 
language  of  the  Russian  as  he  went  on  into  something  almost 
poetic.  But  at  the  first  words,  Sasha  drew  herself  up  stiffly 
and  dropped  her  brother's  arm.  This  was  disconcerting,  but 
the  young  Pole  persisted,  gaining  courage  by  his  own  elo- 
quence. At  last,  when  he  paused,  Sasha  turned  towards 
him,  and  spoke  in  the  cold  tones  which  she  seldom  used  to 
her  brother,  but  which  he  knew  to  express  an  unbending 
will. 

"  Stanislaus,"  she  said,  "  it  is  vain  for  thee  to  speak  of 
my  forgiving  the  man.  One  does  not  forgive  spiders;  one 
kills  them,  or  leaves  them  alone.  I  desire  only  to  forget  him, 
and  never  to  hear  his  name  again." 

Stanislaus  bit  his  lip  and  was  silent,  yet  he  could  hardly 
refrain  from  angry  protest  against  his  sister's  impracticable 
temper.  Here  had  she,  by  her  beauty,  attracted  the  notice 
of  one  of  the  richest  men  in  all  Russia.  She  had  drawn  an 
abject  apology  from  the  possessor  of  twenty-three  millions 
and  a  half  of  roubles.  And  yet  not  only  did  she  despise  the 
millionaire  (that  Stanislaus  could  understand)  but  counted 
the  influence  she  might  acquire  over  him  as  something  to 
be  rejected  and  contemned.  Lubinski  had  lively  imagina- 
tion and  keen  observation.  He  was  sure  at  a  glance  that 
Morozof  was  moved  by  more  than  a  passing  fancy,  and  from 
the  Zoological  Garden  to  the  fairy  palace  of  all  these  millions, 
his  restless  mind  had  already  thrown  a  sudden  arch. 

His  sister's  relentless  disdain  struck  the  keystone  from 
his  bridge  to  fortune,  and  left  him  groping  among  the  frag- 
ments of  his  construction.  Truly  it  was  hard  on  Stanislaus 
Lubinski. 
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It  was  about  a  week  after  the  adventure  at  the  Zoological 
Garden  that  Sasha  Lubinski,on  coming  into  the  dining-room 
one  morning  to  make  the  tea,  found  on  the  table  a  beautiful 
bouquet  of  rare  flowers  and  ferns.  She  was  passionately  fond 
of  flowers,  like  many  of  her  countrywomen,  but  it  was  seldom 
that  she  could  indulge  in  anything  more  than  the  wild  blos- 
soms of  the  woods  and  river  banks,  sold  in  the  market  for 
a  few  copecks.  Her  first  thought  was  that  a  blunder  had 
been  made,  and  that  the  messenger  entrusted  with  the  bou- 
quet had  stupidly  mistaken  the  house  or  the  number  of  the 
lodging.  She  lifted  the  flowers  to  see  if  there  was  any 
note  attached  to  them,  and,  in  doing  so,  she  saw  that  the 
stalks  were  encircled  by  a  band  of  some  hard  substance 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper.  She  hastily  drew  off  the  band, 
unrolled  the  paper,  and  disclosed  a  broad,  gold  bracelet, 
studded  with  a  single  row  of  large  jewels  clear-set. 

More  than  ever  convinced  that  this  gift  had  gone  astray 
in  coming  to  her,  Sasha  was  trying  to  remember  if  any 
actress  or  singer  lived  in  the  house  or  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, when  her  brother  came  in. 

"  Good  morning,  Sashinka,"  he  said;  but  as  he  saw  the 
flowers,  and  his  sister's  perplexed  face,  he  smiled  slightly, 
then  relapsed  into  innocent  gravity.  It  was  perhaps  this 
look  of  innocence  that  made  Sasha  feel  instinctively  that  he 
must  know  something  of  the  mysterious  present. 

"  Stanislaus,"  she  said^  forgetting  to  respond  to  his  "  Good 
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morning/'  in  her  haste  to  hear  whatever  he  could  tell  her, — 
"  Stanislaus,  knowest  thou  whence  these  flowers  have  come? 
And  this  bracelet?  Surely  they  were  not  bought  or  ordered 
by  thee,  my  brother?    And  for  whom  can  they  be?  " 

Stanislaus  did  not  answer;  but  casting  only  a  careless 
glance  at  the  flowers,  he  took  up  the  bracelet,  and  carrying 
it  to  the  window,  examined  it  carefully. 

"/  buy  or  order  such  a  thing  as  this,  Sasha?"  he  said 
at  last,  with  a  shade  of  reproach  in  his  voice.  "  I  only  wish 
I  could!  I  tell  thee,  thou  lucky  little  sister,  this  bracelet  is 
worth  five  hundred  roubles  at  least." 

"  Lucky? "  repeated  Sasha;  "  and  why  am  I  lucky, 
Stanislaus?  Thou  knowest  very  well  that  this  jewel  is  not 
for  me!    Any  one  can  see  that  it  has  come  here  by  mistake." 

"  Believe  me,  dear,  there  is  no  mistake,"  replied  the  young 
man  in  his  most  coaxing  tones.  "  Come  here,  Sasha,  and  let 
me  see  how  well  it  will  look  upon  that  little  white  wrist  of 
thine." 

But  Sasha  did  not  move  from  her  place,  and  her  brother, 
glancing  up  from  the  bracelet,  saw  her  face  clouding  omi- 
nously. 

"  Then  thou  knowest  who  has  sent  this?  "  she  said;  "  and 
if  it  be  for  me,  who  is  the  giver?  " 

"  Call  to  remembrance  thy  most  devoted  and  repentant 
adorer,  my  dear  sister,  and  think  that  this  peace-offering  is 
from  him." 

"  I  have  no  adorers,  and  I  am  not  good  at  guessing,"  Sasha 
rejoined  impatiently.  "  Tell  me  the  truth,  Stanislaus.  Who 
sent  the  bracelet?" 

"  Thy  most  devoted — "    But  Sasha  cut  him  short. 

"  Enough  of  that  nonsense!  "  she  exclaimed  sharply.  "  I 
do  not  wish  to  hear  it  twice." 

"  Well  then,  it  is  a  present  to  appease  thy  wrath,  and  it 
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is  sent  by  one  who,  not  long  since,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
incur  thy  displeasure,  my  sister,"  said  Stanislaus.  "  It  is 
from  a  man  whom  princesses  would  be  proud  to  see  at  their 
feet—" 

"  What — again?    Once  for  all — this  man's  name!  " 

"  Anton  Antonovitch  Morozof,"  abruptly  answered  the 
young  fellow,  vexed  in  his  turn. 

Sasha  looked  at  her  brother  across  the  breakfast  table 
with  an  expression  of  contempt  which  her  face  had  never 
worn  for  him  before. 

"  Good!"  she  said  presently  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  too  like 
his  own  to  be  altogether  pleasant.  "  Thou  hast  said  thy 
lesson  very  well!  Now  tell  me,  Stanislaus,  what  all  this 
means!  Am  I  an  actress  at  the  Michaelofsky,"  and  her 
cheeks  flushed  hotly,  "  that  this  stranger  should  presume  to 
send  me  jewellery?  " 

"  No,  no,  little  sister,"  Stanislaus  replied  soothingly. 
"  Think  not  for  a  moment  that  he  meant  to  insult  thee. 
Thou  wilt  remember  how  anxious  he  was  to  beg  thy  pardon 
the  other  night,  but  it  was  not  thy  wish  to  see  him.  I  met 
him  again  two  days  ago,  and  he  asked  my  permission  to  send 
thee  a  bouquet." 

"  And  didst  thou  also  give  him  permission  to  send  a  brace- 
let? "  asked  Sasha. 

"  No;  he  said  no  word  about  any  bracelet,"  replied  Stanis- 
laus. "  But  believe  me,  dear  sister,  he  means  nothing  by  it; 
nothing,  at  least,  that  need  anger  thee.  To  a  rich  man  like 
him,  such  a  gift  is  the  merest  trifle,  and  most  likely  it  ac- 
companied the  flowers  only  because  a  mere  bouquet  is  too 
slight  an  ofl'ering  for  a  millionaire  to  make." 

"But  why  should  he  send  me  a  gift  at  all?  Can  any 
gift  make  up  for  an  insult?  "  said  Saaha  hotly. 

"  Well — if  it  seems  to  thee  an  insult — "  rejoined  her 
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brother;  "  but  to  my  mind  it  was  rather  a  natural  mistake. 
And  after  all,  has  he  not  made  ample  amends — poor  man? 
Come,  Sasha,  what  can  have  made  thee  so  unforgiving? 
Does  not  Scripture  tell  us  to  forgive  our  enemies?  And  yet 
thou  wilt  not  pardon  a  friend  for  being  too  friendly.  Only 
look  at  this  bracelet,  sister!  This  should  be  enough  to  pur- 
chase forgiveness  and  ordinary  civility  at  thy  hands." 

"  Thou  knowest  very  well,  Stanislaus,  that  forgiveness  and 
civility  are  not  what  he  wishes  to  buy,"  said  Sasha,  with  a 
keen  accent  of  pain  in  her  voice.  "  The  man  wishes  to  buy 
me;  nothing  but  that.  He  offered  me  a  supper  and  cham- 
pagne before;  and  now  he  offers  me  a  bracelet  and  bouquet, 
and  possibly  something  more — perhaps  a  commission  on  the 
business  for  thee." 

The  young  man  turned  paler,  and  struck  his  clenched 
hand  on  the  table. 

"  Sasha,"  he  cried  indignantly,  "  dost  thou  indeed  think 
that  I  could  do  such  a  thing?  I — a  Lubinski?  Why,  the 
very  thought  is  an  insult  to  our  father's  name!  " 

She  put  up  a  hand  as  though  to  wave  away  his  heroics. 

"  I  ask  thy  pardon,  Stanislaus,  if  my  words  have  hurt 
thee,"  she  said  wearily;  "  but  after  all,  what  else  can  such 
a  man  mean  ?  Anton  Antonovitch  does  not  give  such  pres- 
ents merely  to  atone  for  his  rudeness;  and  were  I  to  accept 
them,  what  would  people  think  when  they  heard  of  it?  " 

"  Come,  come,  dear,"  he  remonstrated  in  some  embarrass- 
ment. "  Thou  art  unfair  to  him  and  also  to  me.  Could  I 
have  said  a  word  in  his  favour  if  he  had  such  designs  as 
these?  " 

"  Have  done,  Stanislaus!  "  Sasha  exclaimed  impatiently. 
"  Speak  plainly  and  make  an  end !  Does  the  man  wish  to 
marry  me  then?  And  if  not,  what  does  he  want?  Give 
me  an  answer — Yes  or  no! " 
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"My  dearest  sister,"  the  young  man  said,  pouring  out 
a  glass  of  tea  for  himself,  and  carefully  scrutinising  the 
colour  of  the  liquid;  "  thou  art  assuredly  too  practical  and 
almost  brutal  in  thy  way  of  putting  things.  Still,  as  none 
but  plain  and  business-like  language  appears  to  please  thee, 
I  will  use  it.  I  believe  that  Morozof  does  not  exactly  want 
to  marry  thee — not  now,  at  least.  However,  Sasha,  I  believe 
that  thou  hast  somewhat  fascinated  the  man;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  make  thee  his  wife  if  such  should  be  thy 
desire.  In  short,  Sashinka,  thou  canst  do  what  thou  wilt 
with  this  man,  or  indeed  with  any  man.  Only  look  in  the 
glass,  my  sister,  and  see  if  I  am  not  right!  "  and  the  young 
Pole  sipped  his  tea  with  slow  enjoyment  of  the  aroma,  and 
smiled  to  see  his  face  distorted  in  the  bright  convex  surface 
of  the  brass  samovar.  Sasha's  brow  contracted  in  a  frown, 
and  she  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  stared  at  the  tablecloth. 
There  was  a  pattern  of  ferns  woven  into  it,  and  she  followed 
the  fronds  mechanically,  down  to  a  hole,  which  must  be 
darned,  she  thought;  and  it  was  with  an  effort  that  she 
brought  herself  back  to  the  conversation. 

"  Stanislaus,"  she  said  hesitatingly,  "  thou  knowest  full 
well  how  a  woman  would  try  to  bring  such  a  man  as  Anton 
Antonovitch  to  make  her  his  wife.  Should  a  sister  of  thine 
use  such  means  as  these?  " 

"  Bagatelle  pour  les  moyens !  "  he  laughed.  "  I  can  ar- 
range a  dozen  ways,  and  thou  a  hundred,  of  the  most  blame- 
less character.  Seriously,  Sasha,  why  not  be  Madame 
Morozof?  " 

"  What!  The  wife  of  that  man?  Pah!"  and  she  leant 
back  in  disgust.  Her  brother's  face  darkened,  and  he  beat 
on  the  table  with  his  hand. 

"  Tliou  fool!  "  he  said  bitterly;  "  little  fool!  I  tell  thee, 
Sasha,  he  will  be  the  richest  man  in  liussia.    He  is  rich 
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enough  now  to  give  thee  anything  thou  canst  ask,  and  he 
would  do  it  too.  Thou  art  fond  of  flowers — he  will  fill  the 
house  for  thee  with  bouquets  like  this,"  and  he  pointed  to 
the  exotics  on  the  table.  "  Hast  thou  a  desire  for  music? 
His  wife  can  have  her  own  orchestra  if  she  will;  and  as  to 
thy  painting — will  there  not  be  compliments  enough  for  thy 
work  then?  Good  heavens!  when  I  think  of  the  petty,  mis- 
erable, grey  life  thou  art  leading  here,  slaving  from  morn 
till  night,  to  make  stupid  girls  hold  their  pencils  by  the 
right  end — and  then  of  the  life  that  might  be  thine!  Canst 
thou — can  any  one  prefer  to  be  poor  and  despised — to  live 
and  die  a  drudge  and  an  old  maid?  Ah,  if  I  could  only  be 
Sasha  Lubinski  for  once!  And  to  think  that  thou  wilt  lose 
the  opportunity — the  one  last  chance,  and  I  cannot  take  it 
instead  of  thee! "  and  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes  with  a 
passion  of  self-pity. 

Sasha  was  moved,  though  not  to  yield.  The  compassion 
she  could  not  feel  for  herself,  she  felt  for  him.  His  life 
was  dull  enough  certainly,  and  she  could  do  so  little  to 
brighten  or  vary  it.  This  craving  for  a  brilliant  career — 
for  a  life  full  of  colour  and  light,  was  natural,  after  all;  and 
how  could  he  satisfy  it?  Not  by  his  industry  as  a  clerk,  nor 
by  his  literary  work.  This  was  the  only  thought  that  came 
near  to  shaking  her  resolution.  She  could  do  so  much  for 
her  brother  in  the  proud  position  of  a  millionaire's  wife.  If 
Stanislaus  would  but  have  left  his  part  of  the  case  unstated, 
her  own  affection  would  have  pleaded  his  cause  far  better 
than  he  could  have  done.  Clever  as  he  was,  however,  he 
could  not  divine  this,  and  he  went  on  rapidly. 

"  And  then,  think  of  me,  Sasha;  I,  a  Count  Lubinski, 
born  heir  to  a  great  name  and  a  fine  estate!  I  should  have 
been  like  a  prince  and  thou  a  princess,  in  our  own  country; 
and  now  thou  art  a  teacher  of  drawing,  and  I  am  the  clerk 
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of  an  oil  refiner,  toiling  all  the  week  for  a  few  rouble  notes 
soaked  in  petroleum.  How  can  I  do  anything  for  thee,  for 
my  friends,  for  Poland?  I  want  to  be  alive  once  before  I 
die — just  once.  Yet  thou  hast  the  key  of  happiness  and 
wilt  not  open." 

His  passionate  speech  had  given  her  time  to  collect  her 
thoughts,  and  with  a  sudden  shock  she  regained  her  self- 
possession  and  common  sense.  With  a  sharp  clearness  of 
perception  she  saw  the  cold  selfishness  that  lay  behind  her 
brother's  glowing  visions;  the  pleas  that  would  have  seemed 
so  full  of  force  had  Sasha  thought  of  them  herself,  were  so 
poor  and  mean  when  Stanislaus  uttered  them.  She  rose 
from  her  seat  and  looked  at  him,  her  tall  figure  erect,  her 
eyes  dilating,  and  the  lines  of  her  mouth  growing  stern. 
When  he  had  ended,  she  opened  her  lips  as  if  to  speak,  then 
closed  them  again,  and  quietly  turned  the  tap  of  the  samovar, 
letting  more  hot  water  into  the  teapot.  It  was  a  trivial 
thing  to  do,  but  it  was  necessary,  and  an  impassioned  re- 
joinder was  not.  The  girl  simply  felt  weary  of  the  whole 
miserable  business,  and  could  not  well  think  how  to  answer 
except  by  silence. 

This  ignoring  of  her  brother's  appeal  irritated  him  as 
no  refusal  could  have  done;  but  he  realised  now  that  he 
had  been  going  too  far  and  too  fast,  and  that  her  love  for 
him  would  not  stand  so  great  a  strain  all  at  once.  He  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  retreat  from  his  advanced  position, 
rather  than  risk  the  loss  of  the  battle  in  which  he  had  just 
engaged. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Sasha,"  he  said  mildly,  dipping  a  rusk  in 
his  tea,  "  I  should  not  have  spoken  so.  I  hoped  that  thou 
wouldst  perhaps  sacrifice  thine  inclination  a  little  for  my 
sake  as  well  as  thine.  But  I  was  wrong.  Go  thine  own  way, 
but  at  least  let  me  tell  Anton  Antonovitch  that  thou  for- 
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givest  him.  I  do  not  ask  thee  to  accept  or  even  to  encourage 
him;  but  simply  to  treat  him  fairly  and  not  to  bear 
malice." 

"And  what  about  these  things?"  she  asked,  pointing 
towards  the  costly  presents. 

"  Keep  them,  of  course,  dear;  in  common  politeness  thou 
art  bound  to  do  this.  Then  if  later  on  he  should  ask  thee 
to  marry  him,  and  is  refused — or  should  offend  thee  again — 
I  can  return  the  bracelet  for  thee.  Till  then  it  is  thine. 
Try  it  on,  Sasha;  I  am  sure  it  will  fit  thee  well." 

"What  is  Anton  Antonovitch's  address,  Stanislaus?" 
enquired  Sasha  abruptly. 

"Why  dost  thou  ask?"  questioned  the  young  man. 
"  Wilt  thou  write  to  thank  him?  Surely  I  can  thank  him 
for  thee." 

"  There  is  no  need  for  that,  Stanislaus.  I  am  going  to 
send  him  what  is  doubtless  worth  more  than  my  thanks,  and 
that  is  the  bracelet  itself." 

"  Nay  then,  the  address  shalt  thou  not  have  from  me.  I 
will  not  help  thee  to  be  so  foolish.  But  perhaps,"  added 
he,  as  he  rose  from  the  table,  "  thou  wilt  think  it  over,  and 
if  thy  mind  be  not  changed  by  to-morrow,  I  will  myself  re- 
turn the  bracelet  for  thee.  And  now  I  must  go,  or  I  shall 
be  late  at  the  office."  And  Stanislaus  stalked  out  of  the 
room,  and  presently  Sasha  heard  the  door  on  to  the  staircase 
slam  behind  him. 

She  poured  out  a  glass  of  tea  and  drank  it  without  at- 
tempting to  eat  anything;  then  cleared  away  the  breakfast 
things,  and  set  to  work,  making  the  bracelet  into  a  neat 
little  parcel  which  she  carefully  sealed.  As  she  tied  the  last 
knot  of  the  string,  the  familiar  halting  step  of  Smirnoff  re- 
sounded on  the  stone  stairs  outside. 

"  Oh,  Ivan  Petrovitch,  I  am  indeed  glad  to  see  thee! " 
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exclaimed  the  girl,  as  she  threw  open  the  door,  and  drew  the 
old  man  in. 

"  Good  morning,  Sashinka,  my  child;  and  who,  pray,  has 
been  sending  thee  flowers?  "  said  Smirnoff,  entering  the 
room,  and  raising  his  bushy  eyebrows  as  he  spied  the  bouquet 
on  the  table. 

"  It  is  that  odious  Morozof,"  Sasha  answered  indignantly. 
"  I  have  already  told  thee,  Ivan  Petrovitch,  how  he  annoyed 
me  that  night  at  the  Zoological  Garden." 

"Yes,  dear,  and  how  our  American  friend  invited  him 
to  take  a  seat  in  the  fountain; "  and  the  old  man  chuckled 
at  the  recollection. 

"  Well,  Anton  Antonovitch  has  had  the  impertinence  to 
send  me  this  bouquet,  and  what  was  worse,  a  bracelet  as 
well.    I  am  going  to  return  him  the  bracelet." 

"Of  course!"  assented  Smirnoff;  "shall  I  return  it  for 
thee  to  the  great  man?  I  know  where  he  lives — in  the 
Nevsky.  It  is  better  that  I  should  take  it  than  that  thy 
brother  should.    His  anger  might  carry  him  away." 

"  That  is  not  likely,"  said  Sasha  with  a  sigh.  "  It  is 
against  his  will  that  I  am  giving  back  the  bracelet.  So  thou 
seest,  Ivan  Petrovitch,  I  have  no  one  to  help  me  but  thee." 

"  And  I  will  help  thee,  Sashinka.  Only  be  sure  to  tell 
me  if  this  man  trouble  thee  again.  I  know  something  of  his 
doings  before  he  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  Russian  com- 
merce, and  I  can — but  no  matter!  Give  me  that  bracelet, 
child,  and  think  no  more  of  it.  Shall  I  return  him  the 
flowers  as  well  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Sasha,  "  that  would  not  be  worth  while.  I 
will  give  them  to  the  woman  who  lies  ill  in  the  lodging 
below.    So  Anton  Antonovitch  will  do  a  good  deed  after  all." 

"  The  first  in  his  life,  and  entirely  unintentional,"  com- 
mented Smirnoff  the  cynic. 
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A     SOU*-WESTBB 

"  I  SAY,  Franz,  how  long  are  you  going  to  be  messing  with 
those  oils?  "  said  Walter  Anson,  as  he  threw  open  the  labora- 
tory door  and  released  an  odour  more  pungent  than  fragrant. 
"  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  five  minutes  to  seven,  and  that 
we  have  people  to  dinner  to-day?  " 

Kaufmann  looked  up  from  the  long  table  at  which  he 
was  working,  mixing,  stirring,  filtering,  heating,  and  testing 
the  contents  of  tall  glass  jars  and  fat  bottles. 

"  Mercy! "  he  exclaimed.    "  What!  in  evening  dress?  " 

"  Just  so;  go  thou  and  do  likewise." 

"  In  a  minute,  Walter,"  he  answered  wearily.  "  I  just 
want  to  get  this  oil  clear  first." 

"  Which  will  take  you  half-an-hour  at  least.  No,  come 
now,  and  get  off  that  sample  coat  of  yours.  Don't  you  know 
Miss  Marshall  is  coming  to  dinner?  " 

"  All  right,  all  right,  Walter! "  said  Franz  impatiently, 
bending  over  his  work  again. 

"No,  you  are  not  all  right,  but  you  will  be  when  you 
have  had  a  clean-up.  Come  now,  and  leave  that  stuff.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  it  is  like  our  Moscow  buyers — it 
wants  time  to  settle."  And  Anson  fairly  dragged  his  re- 
luctant partner  out  of  the  room,  locked  the  door,  and  took 
out  the  key.  As  the  two  men  crossed  the  yard  towards  the 
barge,  Kaufmann  turned  to  the  other  suddenly. 
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"  I  say,  Walter,  it  is  blowing  hard  to-night." 

"  Yes,  a  most  pernicious  wind.  I  don't  mind  so  long  as 
it  stays  where  it  is,  but  if  it  shifts  a  little  more  to  the  west- 
ward we  shall  have  a  flood.  The  water  is  high  enough  al- 
ready," 

And  indeed  there  was  something  sinister  in  the  look  of 
sky  and  river.  The  twilight  was  darkened  by  an  endless 
procession  of  leaden  clouds  hurrying  fast  across  the  heavens. 
The  wind  blew  from  the  Gulf  in  a  steady  remorseless  stream, 
not  in  fitful  gusts,  but  as  if  with  a  persistent  purpose.  The 
leaden  barges  that  had  been  below  the  level  of  the  wharf  in 
the  morning  now  showed  their  rounded  decks  above  the  edge 
of  the  planking,  and  creaked  and  groaned  mournfully  as  the 
short  surge  of  the  river  lifted  them  against  the  timbers  and 
let  them  fall  again. 

"  It  is  going  to  be  a  pretty  wild  night,"  said  Franz.  "  I 
hope  they  won't  come  after  all." 

"  No  chance  of  their  not  coming.  Jim  would  drag  his 
father  through  Niagara,  if  there  was  a  dinner  on  the  other 
side.  And — in  fact — here  they  are!  "  and  Anson  pointed  to 
three  dark  figures  toiling  along  the  dyke  that  bounded  the 
factory  yard,  leaning  against  the  wind, 

"  You  cut  across  to  the  barge  and  change,  Franz,  while 
I  bring  them  along,"  said  Walter  hurriedly.  And  the  next 
moment  he  was  blown  up  the  side  of  the  dyke,  and  was 
shaking  hands  with  his  guests  at  the  top. 

"Bad  wind  this!  Very  bad  wind!"  panted  Mr  Rogers, 
"  Wouldn't  have  done  to  go  by  boat.  I  can't  say  if  we 
shouldn't  have  upset! " 

Walter  laughed  as  he  gave  his  arm  to  Constance  Marshall, 
and  helped  her  along  the  path.  Sometimes  the  pair  had 
to  go  down  the  leeward  slope  to  avoid  the  mountain-ash 
trees  planted  on  the  dyke;   for  the  branches  were  lashing 
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across  the  narrow  way  like  whips.  As  they  turned  along  the 
riverside  towards  the  barge,  the  wind  was  with  them,  and 
Constance  could  spare  attention  to  notice  how  changed  was 
the  outlook  since  last  she  stood  there. 

The  shelving  slope  of  sand  had  disappeared,  and  short 
angry  waves  were  breaking  against  the  piles  that  protected 
the  dyke.  And  when  the  gangway  was  reached,  the  barge 
loomed  back  above  the  end  of  it,  the  lighted  window  looking 
too  high  to  reach.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Anson, 
having  scaled  the  deck,  pulled  up  his  guests.  But  once  in 
the  drawing-room,  the  transformation  was  complete.  Had 
it  not  been  that  a  larger  wave  now  and  then  lifted  the  barge, 
so  that  the  lamps  swung  as  the  moorings  slackened  or  tight- 
ened, it  would  have  been  hard  to  realise  that  this  quiet 
dwelling  was  out  on  the  tumultuous  river. 

But  Jim,  with  his  accustomed  tact,  was  good  enough  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact. 

"  I  say,  Constance,"  he  remarked  airily,  "  beginning  to 
heave  a  bit,  isn't  it?  Hope  you're  a  good  sailor,  or  you  won't 
enjoy  your  dinner  long!  " 

"  I  am  a  very  good  sailor,  thank  you,  Jim;  nothing  makes 
me  feel  ill  except  your  jokes.  Mr  Anson,  I  hope  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr  Kaufmann  to-night?  " 

The  question  was  answered  by  the  entrance  of  Franz  him- 
self, looking  far  more  tidy  than  could  have  been  expected  by 
one  who  knew  the  short  time  he  had  employed  in  chang- 
ing. 

"  Here  is  the  gentleman,"  said  Anson,  "  beautiful  for  ever 
in  the  clawhammer  of  civilisation.  You  ought  to  feel  flat- 
tered. Miss  Marshall;  this  is  the  third  time  that  I  remember 
seeing  him  in  evening  dress.  The  first  time  was  when  he 
went  to  see  Jacob  Schmidt  married;  the  second — " 

But  here  Constance  took  pity  on  Kaufmann,  who,  having 
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been  reduced  to  misery  by  the  necessary  salutations  of  his 
guests,  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  listening  with  an  air 
of  martyrdom  to  his  partner's  indiscreet  revelations. 

"  How  high  the  water  is  to-night,  Mr  Kaufmann!  I  hope 
there  is  no  fear  of  our  sailing  away  altogether?  " 

"  Not  much  fear  of  that,"  answered  Franz,  with  a  gleam 
of  mournful  joy,  "  for  the  barge  is  moored  with  two  chains 
and  two  cables.  But  perhaps  we  may  be  heaved  up,  and 
left  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  gangway." 

"  Not  so  far  as  that,"  put  in  Jim.  "  I'd  back  the  governor 
to  keep  her  down,  eh?  He's  as  good  as  a  lead  keel,  any  day; 
aren't  you,  governor?  " 

"  Well,  Jim,  I  can't  say  about  that,"  muttered  Mr  Eogers, 
evidently  gratified.  "  I  suppose  I'm  pretty  solid.  Weight 
of  character,  you  know.  I  never  could  swim  as  people  do. 
Always  went  to  the  bottom." 

"  That  is  lucky,"  said  Anson  with  a  bland  smile;  "  for  if 
we  should  drift  away,  Mr  Eogers,  we  have  only  to  use  you 
as  an  anchor! " 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  that  I  should  care  for  that,"  Mr  Rogers 
was  protesting,  when  the  servant  appeared  at  the  doorway 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  announcing  that  dinner  was  ready. 

The  meal  was  after  the  Russian  fashion — fresh  caviare 
and  smoked  seeg,  with  little  glasses  of  vodka,  followed  by 
a  great  tureen  of  hortsch  or  betroot  soup,  served  with  sour 
cream.  Then  came  Neva  salmon,  a  noble  fillet  of  beef,  and 
a  dish  of  small  chickens.  A  big  round  cake  stuffed  inwardly 
with  preserve,  and  decked  outwardly  with  marvellous  devices 
in  candied  fruits,  supplied  the  ligliter  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment, which  was  rounded  off  by  a  fine  musk  melon,  and  cof- 
fee which  Anson  brewed  in  a  little  apparatus  of  his  own 
with  special  care. 

Walter  had  been  chiefly  employed  in  dispensing  the  vari- 
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0U8  dishes;  though  when  he  had  helped  the  others,  satisfy- 
ing even  the  Kogers'  capacity,  he  seemed  to  Constance  to  fall 
into  a  preoccupied  mood,  listening  to  the  wind. 

As  the  dinner  went  on,  the  violence  of  the  gale  seemed 
to  increase,  and  the  motion  of  the  barge  was  more  percepti- 
ble. But  the  small  windows  of  the  dining-room  were  mere 
blots  of  black,  and  nothing  could  be  seen.  To  the  English 
girl  there  was  something  strange  and  unreal  in  thus  sitting 
quietly  at  a  lighted  dinner-table  and  listening  to  the  roar 
of  the  wind  and  the  dash  of  water  against  the  stout  sides  of 
the  barge.  Suddenly  Kaufmann,  who  was  sipping  his  cof- 
fee, turned  to  his  partner  with  a  gesture  as  if  he  asked  for 
silence. 

"  Walter,  what  was  that?  " 

All  paused  for  a  while  listening,  but  there  was  nothing 
except  the  tumultuous  voices  of  the  storm  and  the  river 
clamouring  through  the  night.  At  last,  faint  but  unmistak- 
able, came  a  low  distinct  boom. 

"  So!  they  are  firing  guns  up  at  the  Gavon,"  said  Anson. 
"  We  shall  have  the  waters  out  to-night.  Shall  we  come  up 
into  the  drawing-room  now?"  he  added,  turning  to  Con- 
stance. "  You  might  like  to  try  the  piano  again.  Miss  Mar- 
shall." 

The  girl  assented,  and  they  moved  upstairs.  Here  the 
fury  of  the  gale  was  still  more  audible.  The  hollow  roof 
creaked  under  the  wind,  and  now  and  then  a  stray  breath 
entered,  none  knew  where  or  how,  making  the  lamps  flicker. 
Asking  and  obtaining  Constance's  permission,  Anson  quieted 
his  other  guests  with  cigars.  Neither  he  nor  Franz,  however, 
smoked;  and  after  a  minute  or  two,  the  latter  slipped  quietly 
from  the  room.  But  he  soon  appeared  again  at  the  door, 
beckoning  to  Walter. 

"  Excuse  me,  Miss  Marshall,  I  must  Just  go  out  to  see 
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that  all  is  right  at  the  factory,"  said  Anson,  bending  over 
the  piano.  "  I  shall  hope  to  be  back  soon; "  and  he  followed 
his  partner  out  of  the  room. 

Constance  went  on  playing,  but  a  vague  excitement  was 
mastering  her.  Abruptly  rising  from  the  piano,  she  moved 
to  the  shoreward  side  of  the  barge,  and  pressing  her  face  to 
the  window,  peered  out.  At  first  all  was  blackness;  then, 
as  her  eyes  began  to  distinguish  objects,  she  uttered  a  cry 
of  surprise.  The  barge  had  risen  far  above  the  gangway; 
the  dyke  along  which  the  path  ran  was  a  mere  black  line,  and 
a  lantern  flickering  wildly  on  the  wharf  flashed  its  light  on 
the  crests  of  dark  waves  that  seemed  to  fling  their  spray  over 
the  barrier.  Beyond  the  dyke  and  its  line  of  swinging  trees, 
the  garden  was  a  lake,  reflecting  in  scattered  points  of  light 
the  lamps  of  the  houses  near  the  road. 

"Uncle,  just  look!"  exclaimed  Constance;  "how  shall 
we  get  away  to-night?  " 

"  Borrow  a  bathing-dress  and  swim,  of  course,"  answered 
the  ready  Jim.  "  Or  do  without — ^it's  too  dark  for  anybody 
to  see  you." 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  how  we  are  to  get  back,"  muttered  Mr 
Rogers  in  some  dismay.  "  I  suppose  the  water  will  be  over 
the  road.    And  perhaps  the  road'll  be  under  water!  " 

Constance  moved  across  the  room  and  looked  over  the 
river.  There  was  more  light  now  outside,  for  a  wild  twilight 
sifted  between  the  edges  of  the  scudding  clouds.  The  low 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  seemed  miles  away,  so  much  had 
the  water  widened;  and  all,  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  was  a 
tossing  turmoil  of  inky  waves  rolling  swiftly  upstream,  and 
throwing  up  crests  that  blew  onward  in  spray  with  a  crisping 
hiss  heard  through  the  roar  of  the  storm. 

"I  say,  Constance,  here's  a  lark!"  cried  Jim  from  his 
post  of  observation  at  the  window  opposite.    "  The  water 
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has  got  into  the  stables,  and  they're  going  to  get  out  the 
horses!  " 

"  Couldn't  you  go  and  help,  Jim?  You  are  so  fond  of 
horses,  you  say,"  suggested  his  cousin. 

"  Not  much,  Constance.  You  don't  catch  me  splashing 
about  after  a  set  of  screws  worth  about  fifty  roubles  apiece." 

"  Quite  right,  Jim,  quite  right !  There's  a  proverb  about 
it,  isn't  there?  One  man  can  take  a  horse  into  the  water, 
but  fifty  cannot  make  him — what  is  it?  get  out,  eh?  " 

Constance  turned  from  the  others,  and  went  out  into  the 
passage.  She  hastily  drew  on  her  jacket  and  buttoned  it 
closely.  Then,  annexing  a  stray  deer-stalker  cap,  and  draw- 
ing it  down  over  her  forehead,  she  cautiously  opened  the 
door.  But  before  she  had  pushed  it  far  enough  to  let  her 
slip  out,  a  furious  gust  slammed  it  to  again.  She  called  to 
Jim,  who  came  reluctantly;  and  together  they  once  more 
opened  the  door  against  the  rush  of  wind.  The  girl  stepped 
out,  and  the  door  banged  behind  her. 

Now  that  she  was  out  of  the  light  of  the  lamps,  she  could 
see  far  more  clearly  what  was  going  on.  A  group  of  men, 
some  with  lanterns,  was  gathered  on  the  dyke,  several  ap- 
parently working  with  spades  to  strengthen  the  defences  of 
the  factory,  others  rushing  to  and  fro.  The  stable  was  a 
long  dark  building  on  piles,  stretching  over  the  garden,  and 
the  waves  were  now  washing  up  against  its  door,  while  the 
wooden  walls  resounded  with  the  kicking  and  stamping  of 
the  terrified  beasts. 

Then  a  short,  sturdy  figure  appeared  on  the  dyke,  and 
shouted  a  few  commands,  and  instantly  the  bewildered  work- 
men were  organised  into  an  effective  band.  Two  or  three 
of  them  dashed  into  the  water,  and  began  to  pull  at  the 
stable  door,  while  the  others  stood  ready  to  lead  out  the 
frightened  horses.    But  the  whole  force  of  wind  and  water 
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was  pushing  at  the  door,  and  for  a  minute  the  men  wrenched 
at  it  in  vain. 

Suddenly  a  big  workman  strode  out  of  the  group  on  the 
dyke,  and  shouldering  the  others  aside,  bent  down.  There 
was  a  moment's  strain,  a  crash,  and  he  rose  with  the  mas- 
sive door  in  his  great  hands  and  stalked  back  to  the  dyke, 
carrying  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  tray. 

"  Well  done,  Grigori!  "  bellowed  Kaufmann.  "  Now,  my 
men,  out  with  the  horses!  " 

A  great  splashing  sounded  through  the  storm,  as  the  men 
struggled  out  of  the  stable,  one  by  one,  each  leading  a  horse. 
Some  of  the  animals  were  rearing  and  plunging,  and  two 
or  three  men  were  needed  to  keep  them  from  slipping  off 
the  flooded  gang^-ay  into  the  deep  water  beyond.  Still, 
with  the  wonderful  endurance  and  patience  of  the  Russian 
peasant,  the  workmen  clung  to  the  halters,  and  dragged  the 
animals  up  on  the  dyke  and  into  the  factory  yard,  as  yet 
secure  from  the  water.  And  through  it  all  Kaufmann  stood 
beckoning,  commanding,  shouting,  every  word  and  gesture 
obeyed  by  his  men,  as  if  they  had  been  soldiers  and  he  their 
captain.  It  was  a  new  phase  of  his  character  to  Constance 
Marshall,  and  one  which  set  her  thinking. 

Now  all  the  horses  were  in  safety  except  one,  a  vicious 
little  Finnish  pony  whose  halter  had  broken  as  a  workman 
was  leading  him  out.  It  was  dangerous  to  try  and  bridle  a 
beast  maddened  with  fear,  in  the  dark  and  flooded  stable, 
and  the  men  hung  back  from  attempting  it.  But  Grigori, 
who  had  stood  inactive  while  the  light  and  easy  work  (as  he 
considered  it)  of  leading  out  the  horses  was  accomplished, 
now  bent  over  to  Kaufmann  and  whispered  to  him.  Franz 
nodded,  and  the  big  man  once  more  strode  down  to  the 
stable,  splaslu'd  into  it,  and  after  a  few  moments  emerged, 
proudly  carrying  the  pony  over  his  shoulder,  and  set  it  down 
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on  the  dyke  before  his  employer,  while  a  roar  of  mingled 
applause  and  laughter  from  the  men  welcomed  the  feat. 

"  Now  then,  children,  that's  well  done,  and  I  won't  forget 
it!  "  shouted  Franz.  "  You  and  you,  go  and  help  Vladimir 
Stepanovitch  with  the  barrels,  and  the  rest  of  you  come  with 
me." 

The  men  answered  with  another  shout,  and  followed  him 
along  the  dyke  to  where  others  were  already  working  to 
strengthen  the  weak  places.  Kaufmann  paused  as  he 
reached  the  post  of  danger,  where  the  waves  were  breaking 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  of  the  embankment,  and  charg- 
ing at  the  boarding  and  piles  that  faced  it.  Taking  a  lantern 
from  one  of  his  men,  he  bent  over  to  see  what  damage  had 
been  done;  and  as  he  did  so,  the  rotten  planking  burst  and 
whirled  in  loose  fragments  into  the  tossing  water.  Half  the 
width  of  the  dyke  crumbled  and  vanished  in  a  breath,  and 
down  went  Franz  among  the  jagged  wrecks  of  the  broken 
piles.    A  cry  arose  from  the  men. 

"  Ach,  God!  the  Barin  is  lost!  " 

"  No,  you  fools,  he  is  not  lost !  "  shouted  a  newcomer.  It 
was  Nicolai  the  foreman,  who  had  just  joined  the  group 
on  the  dyke.  "  Here,  thou  Grigori,  down  into  the  water 
there  and  catch  the  Barin!  Give  me  a  lantern  here,  quick! " 
and  heedless  of  the  water  tearing  at  the  dyke,  he  advanced, 
waving  the  light  over  the  gap. 

It  was  only  a  second  that  Grigori  stood  breast-deep  in 
the  water  peering  round  him,  but  it  seemed  endless  to  Con- 
stance, watching  from  the  barge.  Then  a  dark  form  was 
handed  up  by  the  giant,  and  caught  in  half-dozen  hands 
outstretched  on  the  bank;  and  Grigori,  clambering  out  of 
the  gap,  shook  himself  like  a  dog,  and  catching  up  a  spade 
that  one  of  the  others  had  dropped,  began  to  shovel  the 
earth  against  the  inner  slope  of  the  dyke. 
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"Why,  what  is  all  this  about?"  asked  Anson,  as  he 
laboured  up  against  the  wind,  followed  by  one  or  two  of 
his  workmen.  But  before  any  one  could  answer  his  eye  fell 
on  the  breach  in  the  dyke. 

"  Here's  a  fine  business!  Come,  you  fellows — Vassia, 
Vania,  Kostia,  come  here  and  help  Grigori  and  Nicolai,  or 
we  shall  be  swamped  in  ten  minutes;  and  so  we  shall  any- 
way, if  this  wind  holds,"  he  added  to  himself.  Then  aloud: 
"  But  where  is  Franz  Ivanovitch?  Here,  Nicolai,  go  thou 
and  fetch  him  at  once!  " 

Nicolai  threw  down  the  heavy  mallet  with  which  he  was 
pounding  the  earth  as  the  others  heaped  it  up.  "  Does  not 
the  Barin  know,"  he  said,  "  that  Franz  Ivanovitch  fell  when 
the  dyke  gave  way,  and  that  he  is  hurt?  See! "  and  he 
pointed  along  the  bank,  "  the  men  are  carrying  him  to  the 
barge." 

Anson  followed  with  his  eyes  the  direction  of  Nicolai's 
hand,  then  he  turned  once  more  to  the  men. 

"  Listen,  children,"  he  said.  "  I  must  leave  you  and  see 
after  Franz  Ivanovitch.  I  well  know  how  you  can  work 
when  my  eye  is  upon  you.    Say,  shall  it  be  the  same  now?  " 

"It  shall  be  the  same,  Barin!"  shouted  Grigori  above 
the  wind,  and  the  hoarse  voices  of  the  others  repeated  his 
words  in  chorus. 

Anson  responded  with  a  smile  and  nod  of  approval  and 
strode  away  towards  the  barge,  which  he  reached  just  as  the 
two  men  who  were  carrying  Kaufmann  in  their  arms  stopped 
in  perplexity  at  the  end  of  the  gangway;  for  the  water  had 
risen  higher  than  ever,  and  the  black  side  of  the  barge  was 
like  a  wall,  standing  above  their  heads. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  children,"  said  Anson.  "  I  will  go  up 
first,  and  then  take  him  from  you."  And  setting  one  foot 
on  the  top  of  the  railing  beside  the  gangway,  he  sprang  up, 
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caught  hold  of  one  of  the  posts  that  supported  the  awning, 
and  swung  himself  on  board. 

As  he  did  so  the  door  of  the  deckhouse  opened,  and  Con- 
stance Marshall  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

"  Can  I  help  you?  "  she  said.    "  Is  he  much  hurt?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  until  we  get  him  into  the  light,"  replied 
Anson.  "  Please  call  your  cousin,  Miss  Marshall;  I  might 
hurt  Franz  if  I  tried  to  pull  him  up  alone." 

"Jim!  Jim!"  called  Constance.  "Come  here,  and  do 
make  haste! " 

"  There,  there,  Connie,  don't  make  a  row;  can't  you  see 
I  am  here?  "  roared  Jim  in  her  ear. 

Constance  drew  back  to  let  him  pass;  then,  while  Kauf- 
mann  was  being  carefully  hoisted  up,  she  carried  a  lamp 
from  the  drawing-room  to  Anson's  bedroom  (the  door  of 
which  stood  open),  wholly  disregarding  the  querulous  voice 
of  her  uncle.  She  had  found  a  sponge  and  towel,  and  was 
pouring  water  into  the  basin,  when  Anson  and  Jim  entered, 
carrying  Kaufmann,  and  laid  him  on  the  bed.  As  they  did 
so  he  opened  his  eyes  and  glanced  round  the  room,  and  then 
up  at  Anson,  who  was  bending  over  him. 

"  What  is  all  this  about,  Walter?  Is  it  raining?  I  seem 
to  be  very  wet." 

"  You've  been  falling  off,  or  rather  through  the  dyke,  old 
man;  that's  what  you've  been  doing,"  replied  Anson  se- 
verely, his  relief  at  his  partner's  return  to  consciousness 
showing  itself  thus.  "  Tell  us,  Franz,  where  are  you 
hurt?" 

"  Well,  pretty  much  all  over,"  replied  Franz;  "  but  my 
head's  about  the  worst,  I  think; "  and  he  raised  his  hand 
mechanically  to  his  forehead.  As  he  did  so  Anson  ex- 
claimed : 

"  What  have  you  done  to  your  hand?  " 
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"May  I  see,  Mr  Anson?  "  asked  Constance,  coming  for- 
ward.   "  I'm  a  bit  of  a  surgeon." 

"  There  it  is.  Miss  Marshall,  if  it  is  any  good  to  you," 
said  Franz  faintly.  "  Perhaps  you  could  get  that  lump  of 
firewood  out  of  my  hand,  I  have  no  immediate  use  for  it 
there." 

It  was  well  for  Constance  that  she  had  profited  by  her 
ambulance  classes,  or  the  sight  of  the  ragged  wound  in  Kauf- 
mann's  palm,  and  the  rough  splinter  projecting  from  it, 
would  have  made  her  feel  faint.  As  it  was,  she  took  his 
hand  and  held  it  firmly  while  she  drew  out  the  fragment  of 
wood,  and  the  jagged  splinters  that  had  broken  from  it. 
Then  the  place  was  carefully  sponged,  and  bound  up  in  lint 
soaked  in  disinfectant  which  Anson  had  by  this  time  pro- 
duced from  his  medicine  chest. 

"  Now  this  feels  real  comfortable,"  said  Kaufmann. 
"Thank  you,  Miss  Marshall.  Guess  I'll  get  up  now,  and 
go  and  see  after  those  fellows  on  the  dyke." 

"No  indeed  you  will  not,  Mr  Kaufmann!  Your  doctor 
forbids  it,"  exclaimed  Constance  with  a  pretty  assumption 
of  authority.    "  Mr  Anson,  please  tell  him  he  must  not  go." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Anson,  "  but  I  must — so  good-bye. 
You'll  look  after  our  patient,  Miss  Marshall,  I  know,  and 
Jim  can  help  him  to  undress  when  he  is  able  to  move." 
And  Anson  was  moving  to  the  door,  when  Franz's  voice 
stopped  him. 

"  I  remember  now,"  he  said,  "  I  went  down  with  the  dyke. 
Is  the  water  into  the  factory  yet,  Walter?  " 

"  I  hope  not,  old  man.  We  shall  manage  somehow.  Miss 
Marshall,  you  and  your  uncle  and  cousin  will  have  to  stay 
here  to-night.  Your  uncle  will  tell  my  old  Pasha  to  do  the 
needful.  There's  some  kind  of  bedding,  I  believe,  some- 
where about;"  with  which  unpromising  invitation  Anson 
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vanished  from  the  room,  and  was  shortly  heard  to  drop  on 
to  the  resounding  planks  of  the  gangway. 

It  was  with  little  hopes  of  keeping  out  the  flood  that  he 
hurried  back  to  the  dyke;  for  he  could  feel  as  he  wrestled 
with  the  gale  that  its  force  had  rather  increased  than  abated. 
Yet  as  he  approached  the  works,  he  saw  with  a  sudden  thrill 
of  thankfulness  that  as  yet  the  factory  lights  were  not  reflect- 
ed by  any  sheet  of  water  surrounding  the  building.  And 
when  he  came  nearer  the  breach  in  the  dyke  he  could  see 
the  men  still  busy  with  spade  and  mallet,  but  steadily, 
and  not  with  the  desperate  speed  of  men  working  against 
hope. 

"So,  Nicolai!  this  is  well,"  he  said  cheerily,  as  he  laid 
a  hand  on  his  foreman's  shoulder.  "  You  have  all  done 
bravely,  my  children!    But  where  is  Grigori?  " 

Nicolai  with  a  grin  pointed  to  the  river,  and  through  the 
darkness  Anson  could  dimly  make  out  a  head  occasionally 
rising  above  what  seemed  the  top  of  a  short  piece  of  wall 
standing  a  little  higher  than  the  level  of  the  water. 

"  Is  that  Grigori  ?  "  cried  he.  "  What  can  he  be  doing 
there?  " 

"  Keeping  out  the  water,  Barin.  That  is,  he  and  the 
stable  door  together.  He  brought  the  door  on  his  back,  and 
now  he  is  holding  it  down  to  break  the  waves  till  we  have 
mended  the  breach  here.  The  Barin  sees  that  those  two — 
Grigori  and  the  door — make  a  good  breakwater." 

"  Good  indeed!  "  exclaimed  Anson;  then  raising  his  voice 
he  shouted,  "  Grigori,  my  fine  fellow!  how  goes  it?  " 

"  Nitchevo,  Barin ! "  replied  the  deep  hoarse  voice,  some- 
what hoarser  than  usual.  "  Just  a  little  wet,  but  that  is  noth- 
ing. "We  are  getting  used  to  it,  the  stable  door  and  I.  And 
besides — " 

"Well?    Besides  what?" 
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"  The  Barin  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  wind  is  chang- 
ing; the  water  has  not  risen  further." 

"Thank  God  for  that!"  said  Anson.  "Another  hour, 
and  then  you  can  all  take  some  rest.  You  have  done  good 
work,  my  children,  and  I  thank  you." 

"  When  the  master  himself  works,  it  would  be  strange  in- 
deed if  we  others  were  not  ready  to  do  our  best,"  rejoined 
the  foreman.    "  Is  it  not  so,  brothers?  " 

"It  is  so,  Nicolai!"  cried  the  men  heartily;  and  the 
hoarse  voice  behind  the  stable  door  muttered,  "  Anything 
for  the  master,  God  bless  him!  " 

The  workmen  set  to  work  with  fresh  vigour,  while  Anson 
walked  along  the  dyke  to  see  if  in  any  other  place  the  water 
threatened  to  break  in;  but  the  barrier  held  firm,  and  with 
the  northward  shifting  of  the  gale  the  waves  were  abating. 
He  turned  back  towards  the  barge  with  a  thankful  heart. 
Once  before  his  works  had  been  flooded,  and  he  retained  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  scene;  fires  extinguished,  barrels 
washed  away  by  hundreds,  tanks  lifted  and  pipes  twisted,  a 
layer  of  ill-smelling  mud  over  all  when  the  river  went  down, 
and  a  week  spent  in  reducing  chaos  to  order. 

As  he  reached  the  gangway  leading  to  the  barge,  he  paused 
and  looked  out  through  the  curtain  of  trees  along  the  dyke. 
All  beyond  the  island  of  his  factory  was  a  waste  of  dark,  rest- 
less water.  "  The  road  must  be  three  feet  deep,  at  least," 
he  said  to  himself;  for  he  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all 
the  comparative  levels  of  land  and  water  in  his  own  par- 
ticular domain.  "  Well,"  he  went  on,  as  he  made  for  the 
door  of  the  deckhouse,  "  I  must  put  up  my  guests  for  the 
night  somehow."  And  Walter  clambered,  with  greater  care 
tlian  before,  to  the  deck  of  the  barge,  and  opened  the 
door. 

"  Oh,  80  you've  come  back,  Mr  Anson!    come  back  at 
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last,  eh?  "  said  old  Mr  Rogers,  looking  up  as  Walter  entered 
the  drawing-room,  "  the  wind's  gone  down  a  bit,  and  we 
ought  to  be  seeing  about  getting  home." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  was  thinking  about,"  replied  Anson. 
"  It  is  of  no  use  your  attempting  to  return  to-night.  The 
road  is  three  feet  under  water,  and  if  you  missed  the  cause- 
way you  would  be  down  into  six  or  seven  feet.  You  must 
make  up  your  minds  to  spend  the  night  here." 

"  But  that  will  be  putting  you  to  so  much  trouble,"  inter- 
posed Constance,  who  was  sitting  near  the  door  listening  for 
any  sound  from  the  bedroom  across  the  passage. 

"  Not  at  all,  Miss  Marshall,  if  you  are  willing  to  rough  it 
just  for  one  night.  Kaufmann  is  in  my  room,  but  I  daresay 
he'll  be  moving  to  his  own  now,  and  then  I  will  tell  old 
Pasha  to  get  the  place  ready  for  you." 

"  Please  don't  do  that,  Mr  Anson.  I  have  just  been  to 
look  at  him  through  the  door;  I  left  it  ajar  in  case  he  should 
call.    He  is  fast  asleep;  we  must  not  disturb  him." 

"  Then  all  I  can  offer  you  is  Franz's  room,  Miss  Marshall. 
It  is  rather  barer  than  my  own,  but  I  believe  there  is  a  bed- 
stead in  it  and  some  pegs  on  the  wall." 

"  But  where  are  you  going  to  sleep,  Mr  Anson?  " 

"  On  my  feet,  Miss  Marshall.  The  water  might  break  in, 
and  besides  I  have  to  see  that  the  work  inside  the  factory 
goes  on.    The  excitement  will  have  upset  the  men." 

"  There,  there,  Connie! "  exclaimed  Jim,  as  his  cousin 
still  hesitated,  "  you  needn't  make  two  bites  of  a  cherry. 
Take  Mr  Kaufmann's  room  and  have  done  with  it.  It's  a 
case  where  his  room  is  decidedly  better  than  his  company, 
eh?" 

"  Quite  right,  Jim,"  muttered  his  father;  "  wouldn't  do 
at  all,  his  company!  " 

"  I  will  tell  Pasha  to  get  the  room  straight  for  you,"  said 
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Anson,  "  and  anything  you  want,  will  you  just  ask  her  for? 
As  for  you,  gentlemen,  there  are  two  sofas  here,  and  with  a 
pillow  or  two  and  some  rugs,  I  think  they  will  do  very  well. 
Breakfast  to-morrow  at  nine.  I'll  call  you  at  eight.  Jim,  if 
you  care  for  a  swim,  come  round  in  the  morning  to  the  bath- 
house, if  it  isn't  washed  away  by  then.  Good-night,  Miss 
Marshall;  good-night,  Mr  Rogers;  good-night,  Jim;  "  and 
with  a  glance  through  the  bedroom  door  at  his  sleeping 
friend,  Walter  once  more  went  out  into  the  wild  night. 

According  to  his  promise,  Anson  came  round  to  the  draw- 
ing-room at  eight  the  next  morning.  Jim,  rolled  in  a  rug 
until  he  was  shapeless  as  a  chrysalis,  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
just,  while  his  father — his  face  a  peony  in  full  bloom — was 
snorting  at  regular  intervals. 

Anson  aroused  the  younger  Rogers  with  some  difficulty, 
then  passed  into  his  own  room.  Much  to  his  surprise,  how- 
ever, Franz  was  not  there;  and  Walter  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, and  opening  it,  stood  looking  out.  The  scene  had 
changed  as  if  by  magic.  A  light  breeze  was  blowing  from 
the  eastward,  and  the  little  ripples  flashed  in  the  morning 
sunlight.  The  river  had  sunk  to  its  usual  level,  and  only 
the  driftwood  and  branches  strewn  over  the  shelving  bank 
told  of  last  night's  storm. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr  Anson,"  said  a  voice  close  to  him, 
and  through  the  flowering  creepers  clustering  about  the 
window  he  saw  Constance,  as  fresh  as  the  morning.  "  Are 
you  looking  for  Mr  Kaufmann?  " 

"  I  am.  Miss  Marshall;  have  you  seen  him?  " 

"  Yes;  I  was  standing  at  the  end  of  the  deck,  and  I  saw 
him  going  along  the  gangway  and  round  to  the  bath-house, 
•0  he  must  be  feeling  much  better." 

"  Yes,  thanks  to  your  kind  care,"  rejoined  Walter,  "  and 
now  I  must  follow  him.    Come  on,  Jim! "  he  shouted,  as 
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once  more  he  passed  the  drawing-room  door,  "  or  breakfast 
will  be  ready  before  we  get  back." 

Jim  came  slouching  out,  yawning  and  rubbing  his  eyes, 
and  the  two  young  men  walked  quickly  towards  the  bath- 
house. When  they  reached  the  end  of  the  floating  stage, 
which  ran  out  into  the  river  beyond  the  line  of  the  barge, 
Anson  opened  the  door  to  let  Jim  pass  in,  and  then  turned 
and  looked. 

In  the  middle  of  the  stream,  standing  out  sharply  against 
the  misty  blue  of  the  sky  to  the  westward,  loomed  a  black 
boat  and  the  huge  dark  figure  of  a  man.  Now  he  stood  up 
and  peered  round  him,  now  he  sat  down  and  pulled  a  few 
strokes;  and  now  and  again  he  bent  over  the  side  of  the 
boat,  as  though  to  hook  or  rescue  some  floating  object. 

"  Why,  it's  Grigori!  "  said  Walter  to  himself.  "  I  thought 
he  had  gone  home  to  bed.  What  can  he  be  doing  there?  ** 
and  raising  his  voice  he  shouted,  "  Grigori!  Grigori!  " 

The  man  looked  up  with  a  delighted  grin. 

"  What  dost  thou  with  a  boat  out  there  at  this  time  of 
day?  "  asked  Anson. 

"  Fishing,  Barin,  fishing!  Already  my  net  is  full.  Shall 
I  show  the  Barin  my  catch?  " 

"  Yes,  do  so,"  replied  Walter;  and  Grigori,  fastening 
the  ends  of  his  net  to  the  stern  of  the  boat,  rowed  slowly 
in  towards  the  landing  stage. 

As  he  came  nearer,  Walter  noticed  that  the  bow  of  the 
clumsy  punt  was  laden  with  barrels. 

"  So  these  are  thy  fish,  Grigori! "  he  said,  laughing. 
"  Well,  if  no  one  else  claims  them,  I  daresay  we  can  manage 
to  cook  them  in  the  works." 

"  Ach,  Barin,  but  these  are  nothing  to  what  I  have  here 
in  the  net!    See  what  fine  fish  they  are,  and  as  fat  as  butter!  " 

By  this  time  the  boat  was  abreast  of  the  stage,  ajxd,  Ansoa 
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could  see,  trailing  at  her  stem,  a  coarse  fishing  net  which 
enclosed  three  dark  round  objects  not  unlike  the  backs  of 
turtles;  and  his  practised  eye  at  once  identified  them  as 
barrels  full  of  oil. 

"  Here  they  are,  Barin ! "  said  Grigori,  in  a  tone  of  pride. 
"Please  to  look  closer,"  he  added,  and  bending  over  the 
stem  of  the  boat  he  tilted  one  of  the  barrels,  showing  a  huge 
black  M  in  a  red  diamond. 

"  Nay  then,  Grigori,  thou  hast  fished  to  some  purpose  this 
morning,"  said  Anson.  "  I  always  thought  that  Anton 
Antonovitch  stacked  his  barrels  too  near  the  water,  and  here 
is  plain  proof  of  it.  Well — nothing  is  easier  than  to  return 
them  to  their  rightful  owner,  and  thou,  my  trusty  fisher- 
man, shalt  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  them  back.  They 
will  just  make  a  waggon  load." 

Grigori's  face  darkened. 

"  Surely  the  Barin  does  not  mean  it,"  he  protested. 
"  Anton  Antonovitch  would  never  return  our  barrels.  Then 
why  should  we  return  his?  " 

"  Anton  Antonovitch  sells  bad  oil,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  do  the  same,"  replied  Anson  with  calm  supe- 
riority; but  Grigori  did  not  seem  to  be  listening. 

"  I  am  so  sorry!  "  he  muttered  hoarsely. 

"  And  why?  "  asked  Walter. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  a  fool  and  went  fishing  instead 
of  going  to  bed.  But  I  will  not  do  it  again,  Barin.  Let 
Anton  Antonovitch  catch  his  own  barrels,  and  if  the  flood 
wash  him  away  with  them,  it  shall  not  be  Grigori  that  puts 
out  his  boat  to  save  him!  " 

"  Never  mind,  Grigori,"  said  his  master  soothingly;  "  re- 
pent not  of  a  good  action.  And  besides,  doubtless  Anton 
Antonovitch  will  pay  thee  for  thy  trouble.  He  knows  not 
as  yet  that  thou  art  my  man." 
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"  Nay,  I  want  none  of  his  money! "  replied  Grigori 
doggedly.  "  Let  the  Barin  send  Nicolai  or  another;  it  is 
all  one  to  me." 

"  Very  well,  if  it  so  please  thee.  Only  call  some  of  the 
men  to  take  these  barrels  ashore."  And  Anson  passed  into 
the  bath-house  for  the  hurried  dip  which  was  all  that  his 
time  would  now  allow  him. 

As  he  was  undressing  he  heard  a  mighty  splash  outside, 
and  a  grunt  from  Grigori. 

"I  say,  Walter,  what's  that?"  asked  Franz,  who  had 
bathed  and  dressed,  and  was  now  trying  to  adjust  the 
bandage  round  his  hand. 

"  Oh,  it's  only  Grigori  with  some  barrels  that  he  has 
picked  up.  Perhaps  he's  dropped  one,"  and  Anson  dived 
off  the  steps  at  one  corner  of  the  bath  and  came  up  at  the 
opposite  side,  scrambled  out  and  seemed  to  plunge  through 
a  towel  into  his  clothes,  so  quickly  was  he  dried  and  dressed. 
On  emerging  from  the  bath-house,  the  first  thing  he  saw 
was  Grigori  wringing  out  his  shirt  on  the  landing  stage. 
The  punt,  almost  full  of  water,  was  floating,  and  that  was 
all. 

"  Why,  Grigori,  where  are  the  barrels?  "  asked  Anson. 

"  And  is  it  my  fault,  Barin,"  replied  the  man  reproach- 
fully, "  that  the  net  came  loose  and  the  three  full  barrels 
got  away?  And  in  trying  to  pick  them  up  I  upset  the  boat, 
so  the  empty  barrels  were  lost  too.  If  the  Barin  does  not 
believe,  let  him  look! "  and  with  a  majestic  wave  of  his 
dripping  arm  he  pointed  to  where  a  fleet  of  dark  specks 
bobbed  up  and  down  on  its  way  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

For  one  moment  Anson  looked  severely  at  his  workman. 
But  Grigori  could  keep  up  his  air  of  injured  innocence  no 
longer.  His  small  eyes  twinkled  with  the  keenest  satisfac- 
tion, as  he  said  in  a  tone  of  affected  humility:   "  Is  it  the 
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Barings  will  that  I  should  go  now  to  Anton  Antonovitch, 
and  tell  him  that  some  of  his  barrels  are  sailing  for  Cron- 
stadt?" 

"  He's  not  quite  such  a  fool  as  I  thought  him! "  chuckled 
Anson,  as  he  turned  away  without  answering  and  went  back 
to  the  barge  to  breakfast. 
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CHAPTER    XI 

A    BOX    AT    THE    OPEBA 

St  Petersburg  has  been  credited  with  having  a  climate 
of  its  own,  with  a  junior  clerk  of  the  weather  to  give  it  his 
undivided  attention.  If  this  be  so,  the  result  does  infinite 
credit  to  his  originality. 

In  England,  such  a  gale  as  had  endangered  the  factory 
of  Anson  &  Kaufmann  would  have  broken  up  the  weather 
and  inaugurated  a  dreary  autumn.  In  St  Petersburg,  how- 
ever, the  storm  was  followed  by  a  series  of  bright  calm  days 
and  clear,  frosty  nights;  days  like  the  last  stragglers  of 
summer,  and  nights  like  the  forerunners  of  winter. 

These  still  days  were  a  boon  to  the  partners,  in  favour- 
ing uninterrupted  work;  they  were  also  a  warning  to  them 
of  the  approach  of  winter,  when  the  close  of  navigation 
would  cut  off,  for  a  time,  the  export  business.  The  tall 
chimneys  of  the  works  smoked  incessantly,  and  the  tem- 
porary depression  of  prices  which  Morozof's  competition 
occasioned  had  vanished.  His  factory  had  not  escaped  the 
flood,  for  the  barrels  which  Grigori  had  caught  and  set 
adrift  again  were  the  signs  of  a  serious  damage  that  had 
greatly  reduced  the  output  of  the  works  destined  (according 
to  certain  newspaper  scribes)  to  place  Russia  in  her  proper 
commercial  pre-eminence. 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  gale  on  the  Neva  had  dethroned 
Russia  for  a  time,  while  nefarious  foreigners,  in  the  persons 
of  Anson  &  Kaufmann,  flourished  exceedingly.     It  was 
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therefore  with  a  cheerfvil  countenance  that  Anson,  one 
bright  morning  in  September,  leaned  back  in  his  chair  after 
breakfast  and  ecHpsed  his  view  of  Kaufmann,  still  solemnly 
sipping  tea,  with  a  copy  of  the  Novoe  Vremya.  He  glanced 
carelessly  over  the  one  little  meagre  row  of  foreign  tele- 
grams— the  same  in  all  Petersburg  papers — which  the  Cen- 
sorship allows  to  be  published;  and  after  a  hasty  review  of 
the  money  market,  his  eye  settled  on  the  amusement  adver- 
tisements. 

"Hullo!"  he  ejaculated,  "here's  a  chance  for  a  happy 
evening,  Franz.  Latinski's  come  back,  and  she's  to  sing 
in  Faust  to-morrow  night.    We  must  not  miss  that!  " 

Kaufmann  at  once  assumed  his  wonted  expression  of 
misery.  "Must  we  go,  Walter?"  he  pleaded.  "Can  we 
find  the  time?  " 

"  If  we  can't  ^ind,  we  must  make  it,"  said  his  partner. 
"  I'll  tell  our  artelchiJc  to  take  a  box,  and  then  we  can  ask 
Miss  Marshall  and  perhaps  her  uncle  or  cousin.  I  don't 
suppose  she  gets  trotted  round  much  by  the  Rogers  crowd." 

Franz  sighed  deeply.  "  Are  you  really  going  to  this 
opera,  Walter?  "  he  asked. 

"  Certainly,  I  really  am.  I  wouldn't  miss  Latinski's 
Marguerite  for  a  good  deal." 

"  Then  I'll  go  too,  Walter;  but  it  is  a  sad  waste  of  time. 
Now  about  that  parcel  of  cylinder  oil  for  Moscow — "  and 
here  the  conversation  took  a  header  into  petroleum  again. 

With  Anson,  to  say  was  to  do;  and  that  very  afternoon 
he  presented  himself  at  the  house  where  the  Rogers  family 
occupied  a  flat.  Like  others,  they  had  moved  back  from 
the  country  when  the  night  frosts  began  to  chill  the  lightly- 
built  wooden  datchas;  and  they  now  housed  themselves  and 
their  guest  in  a  suite  of  rooms  in  one  of  the  straight,  long 
rows  of  houses  known  as  Lines,  on  the  Vassili  Ostroff.    Old 
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Mr  Rogers  met  Walter  on  the  threshold  of  his  drawing-room, 
with  outstretched  hand  and  expanded  grin. 

"  Good  morning!  "  he  cheerfully  mumbled.  "  I  don't 
know  that  it  isn't  good  afternoon.    Yes,  it  is!  " 

"Good  afternoon,  Mr  Rogers.  Is  Miss  Marshall  in?  I 
called  round  to  see  if  any  of  you  would  care  to  come  to  the 
opera  to-morrow  night.     I  shall  have  a  box." 

"  Well,  I  daresay  Constance  likes  that  sort  of  thing,  but 
it's  more  than  I  do.  What's  the  use  of  it  all,  eh?  Why  do 
they  go  about  on  a  stage  singing  all  kinds  of  nonsense? 
Why  can't  they  speak  out  straight  if  they've  got  anything 
to  say?    That's  the  way  I  do!  " 

"  I  daresay  you  may  be  right,  Mr  Rogers.  But  if  Miss 
Marshall  has  nothing  better  to  do  to-morrow,  I  think  she 
might  like  it." 

"  Well,  I  can't  say,  but  the  fact  is,  Mr  Anson,  Constance 
isn't  in  just  now.  She's  out  somewhere;  but  she's  sure  to 
come,  for  there's  nothing  on  to-morrow,  and  I'll  come  too, 
if  you  want  to  fill  a  box;  but  I'd  rather  not,  and  that's  all 
about  it." 

"  No,  we  won't  trouble  you  or  Jim,  Mr  Rogers.  Kauf- 
mann  may  come,  and  I'll  ask  two  Polish  friends  of  mine. 
I  think  Miss  Marshall  knows  them.*' 

"  Oh,  you  mean  those  people  Constance  met  on  the  river, 
in  a  boat,  or  somewhere — let's  see,  what's  the  name?  " 

"  Lubinski,"  answered  Walter. 

"  Yes,  that's  it!  Poles  always  end  in  inslci;  at  least,  I 
only  knew  one  Pole  who  didn't  end  in  inski,  and  he  ended 
in  a  lunatic  asylum;  but  still — " 

"  Then  I'll  call  for  Miss  Marshall  on  my  way  to-morrow. 
Good-bye,  Mr  Rogers,"  and  Anson  escaped  down  the  stairs 
and  drove  to  the  Mohavaia.  As  he  reached  the  Lubinskis* 
lodging,  Stanislaus  was  just  opening  the  door  with  his  latch- 
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key,  having  returned  from  the  office,  Anson  touched  him 
on  the  shoulder,  and  the  young  man  faced  round  with  a 
nervous  start,  but  smiled  when  he  recognized  Walter. 

"  Good  evening,"  he  said;  "  what  kind  fortune  brings 
you  here,  Vladimir  Stepanovitch?  " 

"  I  was  calling  to  ask  your  sister — "  Walter  began. 

"  Sasha  is  out,"  quickly  answered  the  Pole.  "  See!  "  and 
he  threw  open  the  door  of  the  empty  sitting-room.  "  But 
she  will  be  back  soon,  or  if  there  is  any  message  I  can 
give—" 

"  That  will  be  best,  for  the  message  concerns  you  too. 
I  have  a  box  for  Faust  to-morrow  night,  and  if  your  sister 
and  you  care  to  come,  I  will  call  for  you.  Miss  Marshall 
will  be  there,  I  hope." 

"  Oh,  I  can  go,"  said  Stanislaus  eagerly;  "  and  Sasha 
shall  go."  And  without  noticing  Anson's  slight  frown  at 
this  absolute  "  shall,"  the  young  Pole  bowed  his  employer 
down  the  stairs  with  reiterated  thanks. 

Accordingly,  half  an  hour  before  the  time  for  the  opera 
to  begin,  the  brother  and  sister  were  ready  and  waiting, 
Stanislaus  in  an  elegant  dress  suit  which  he  had  acquired 
none  knew  how,  and  had  clung  to  through  all  his  varying 
fortunes — Sasha  in  a  black  dress  showing  her  arms,  and  a 
glimpse  of  white  throat  above  a  knot  of  scarlet  geraniums. 
As  they  sat  silent  revolving  their  own  thoughts,  a  ring  came 
at  the  bell,  and  Sasha  sprang  up. 

"  There  is  Mr  Anson;  we  must  not  keep  him  waiting,** 
she  exclaimed  as  she  ran  to  open  the  door.  But  she  re- 
turned alone  in  a  moment,  holding  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

"  It  was  only  the  post,  after  all,"  she  said.  "  Here  is  a 
note  for  thee,  Stanislaus.  A  curious  handwriting!  Whose 
can  it  be?  " 

The  young  man  took  the  letter  and  held  it  in  the  light 
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of  the  lamp.  He  started  as  he  did  so,  for  he  knew  the  writ- 
ing, and  there  had  been  times  when  it  was  as  welcome  to 
him  as  it  was  now  unwelcome.  Why  was  Dunia  pestering 
him  with  notes  again?  He  had  thought  that  his  persistent 
refusal  to  answer  had  wearied  her  of  that  folly. 

"  It  is  nothing — nothing!  "  he  said  impatiently.  "  I 
know  the  writing;  it  is  from  one  of  the  clerks  at  the  fac- 
tory. He  is  no  doubt  wishing  to  tell  me  of  his  love  affairs. 
I  do  not  know  what  there  is  about  me  that  invites  confidence 
thus." 

"  Neither  do  I,"  answered  Sasha,  more  sharply  than  she 
intended;  for  she  had  often  studied  writing,  as  she  had 
faces,  and  knew  very  well  that  no  German  clerk  had  written 
those  bold,  but  irregular  characters  on  the  envelope. 

Stanislaus  glanced  suddenly  at  his  sister,  his  brow  lower- 
ing with  suspicion.  But  before  he  could  speak,  the  bell 
rang  again,  and  once  more  Sasha  hastened  to  the  door,  this 
time  to  admit  Constance  Marshall  and  Walter  Anson.  Stan- 
islaus rose  to  greet  them,  thrusting  the  letter  unopened  into 
his  pocket. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Herr  Kaufmann  is  unable  to 
accompany  us  to-night,"  said  Anson,  seeing  his  clerk's  keen 
eyes  looking  round  as  if  expecting  another  to  enter.  "  He 
has  some  pressing  work  in  the  laboratory,  and  begged  me 
to  excuse  him  to  all  my  friends,  and  to  tell  them  how  much 
he  regretted  that  he  could  not  come." 

Stanislaus  looked  at  Constance  and  met  her  eyes.  He 
smiled,  and  she  turned  a  laugh  into  a  cough.  To  those 
who  knew  Franz  Kaufmann,  there  was  an  infinite  sugges- 
tiveness  in  the  quaint  dryness  with  which  Anson  spoke  of 
his  partner's  regrets. 

"  It  was  lucky  that  we  got  our  box  in  good  time  yester- 
day," Walter  went  on,  "for  there  is  a  perfect  rush  for 
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tickets  now.  It  is  said  that  the  Czar  is  coming  to  the  opera 
to-night." 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  Constance  remarked,  "  that  he 
would  hardly  venture  to  the  theatre  now.  Are  there  not 
rumours  of  another  plot  against  his  life?  Might  he  not  be 
murdered?" 

"I  hope  not,"  answered  Anson  earnestly.  "I  sincerely 
hope  not.  When  last  it  happened  it  was  very  bad  for  trade; 
but  of  course,  in  time,  people  might  get  used  to  it." 

Stanislaus  laughed  bitterly.  "  It  is  lucky  for  you,  Vladi- 
mir Stepanovitch,  that  you  are  not  a  Russian  subject,"  he 
said;  "  for  one  of  us  others,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  talk 
as  you  do." 

"  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  dangerous,"  Constance 
interposed.  "  There  would  have  been  nothing  disloyal  in 
such  a  remark,  even  from  a  Russian." 

"  Ach,  mademoiselle,"  answered  the  young  Pole,  in  the 
half  melancholy  tone  that  became  him  so  well.  "  It  is  not 
how  we  talk  politics  that  matters;  it  is  talking  politics  at 
all  that  is  the  deadly  sin." 

"  Meanwhile,"  suggested  Walter,  "  let  us  be  on  our  way 
to  the  theatre.  There  will  soon  be  a  crush  at  the  doors, 
and  it  grieves  me  to  bend  a  hradawl  in  getting  through  the 
crowd." 

He  offered  his  arm  to  Sasha  as  he  spoke,  and  leading  the 
way,  was  followed  by  Constance  with  Lubinski  down  the 
stairs  to  the  carriage  that  awaited  them.  After  a  few  min- 
utes* drive  the  vehicle  swept  into  a  great  square,  and  drew 
up  before  one  of  the  many  doors  of  a  huge,  white  building 
with  scores  of  windows  brilliantly  lighted.  Inside,  a  gaily- 
clad  throng  had  collected:  officers  in  rich  uniforms,  ladies 
throwing  off  fur  cloaks,  and  revealing  silks,  laces,  and 
jewels;  newcomers  constantly  pouring  in  from  the  steps,  as 
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the  crowd  melted  away  down  the  various  corridors.  A  mo- 
ment more  and,  borne  along  with  one  of  the  steady  streams 
of  people,  the  four  friends  were  landed  at  the  door  of  their 
box,  and  leaving  their  wraps  in  the  little  outer  room,  they 
passed,  one  by  one,  into  the  glare  of  the  theatre. 

Anson  ushered  the  ladies  into  the  front  seats  of  the  box, 
ignoring  Sasha's  attempt  to  yield  her  place  to  her  brother. 
Then,  giving  Stanislaus  the  corner  facing  the  stage,  he 
drew  back  into  the  ante-room,  and  presently  emerged  with 
a  large  box  of  delicious  Russian  bonbons  and  an  opera-glass 
of  formidable  dimensions,  which  he  handed  to  Constance, 
who  was  now  examining  the  faces  and  dresses  of  the  people 
in  the  stalls  and  boxes  with  a  curiosity  more  feminine  than 
academic. 

"  This  opera-glass,"  remarked  Walter  gravely,  "  is,  I  am 
told,  a  very  good  one.  I  am  sorry  that,  like  too  many  good 
things,  it  is  rather  heavy.  Please  don't  mind  dropping  it 
on  that  bald-headed  man  down  below,  should  you  find  the 
weight  too  much  for  you." 

"  I  can  hold  it,  thank  you,  Mr  Anson,"  Constance  an- 
swered, laughing.  "  Now  where  must  I  look  to  see  the 
emperor?  " 

"  There,  nearly  opposite  to  us,  on  the  grand  tier.  No, 
not  that  way!  Take  a  bee-line  up  through  that  old  lady 
in  pink  with  nothing  on  to  speak  of.  Now  you  have  it! 
the  big  roomy  box  with  all  the  gilding  round  it.  If  you 
look  carefully  you  will  see  that  there  is  no  emperor  there." 

"  But  will  he  come,  later  on?  " 

"  If  he  comes  at  all;  but  Emperors  are  very  like  thunder 
storms;  they  seldom  come  when  they  are  announced,  and 
they  make  a  point  of  turning  up  when  no  one  is  on  the 
look-out  for  them." 

"  Mademoiselle  Sasha,"  said  Constance,  handing  over  the 
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ponderous  glass  to  the  Polish  girl,  "  do  look  at  the  stalls 
just  in  front  of  the  Imperial  box.  There  is  such  a  strange- 
looking  girl,  and  so  strikingly  dressed!  I  wonder  who  she 
can  be!  You  know  a  good  many  of  the  great  people  by 
sight,  I  suppose?  " 

Sasha  took  the  "  two-handed  engine,"  and  carefully  ad- 
justed the  focus. 

"  What  a  subject  to  paint!  "  she  exclaimed.  "  A  fine 
face,  and  what  wonderful  red  hair  crisped  and  curled  all 
over  her  head!  Yes,  and  the  turquoise  necklace,  and  the 
black  velvet  dress!  How  I  should  love  to  paint  her  some 
day,  just  as  she  sits  there,  and  call  her  Lucrezia  Borgia!  " 

"Do  you  know  who  she  is?"  asked  Constance. 

"  No,  I  cannot  say  I  do,"  replied  Sasha.  "  Perhaps  my 
brother  knows  who  she  is.  Here,  Stanislaus,  take  the  glass 
and  see  if  thou  canst  tell  us  the  name  of  that  red-haired 
lady." 

The  young  Pole  moved  forward,  taking  his  sister's  place 
for  a  moment.  He  had  been  musing  over  his  own  matters, 
and  had  not  listened  to  what  she  was  saying.  So  it  was 
with  a  careless  glance  that  he  reviewed  the  bright  throng 
that  carpeted  and  walled  the  crowded  theatre.  He  could 
not  at  first  find  the  object  of  interest,  and  Constance,  now 
close  beside  him,  had  to  guide  his  hand  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

The  girl  with  the  striking  face  had  turned  her  head  now, 
and  was  looking  up  the  slope  of  the  stalls  to  the  Imperial 
box  a  few  yards  from  her;  so  that  at  first  Stanislaus  only 
saw  her  hair  with  its  little  short  curls  crisping  like  flowers 
half  blown.  Suddenly  she  turned  round  and  looked  up 
straight  at  the  box  where  the  four  were  sitting. 

The  big  opera-glass  all  at  once  slipped  from  the  Pole's 
hands,  and  fell  with  a  thud  on  the  velvet  rail  of  the  box. 
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But  for  the  quick  eye  and  ready  hand  of  Constance,  it 
must  have  gone  down  and  annihilated  Walter's  bald-headed 
gentleman  below.  In  reaching  over  to  catch  the  glass  her 
head  was  close  to  that  of  Stanislaus,  and  glancing  at  him, 
she  could  not  but  remark  that  he  was  unusually  pale.  He 
,was  still  staring  fixedly  at  the  girl  in  the  stalls,  as  if  her 
hair  had  been  the  very  snakes  of  Medusa  to  turn  him  to 
stone. 

Constance  was  somewhat  short-sighted,  and  the  theatre 
was  wide,  but  she  fancied,  though  she  could  not  be  sure 
that  the  red-haired  girl  smiled  scornfully,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  young  Lubinski,  and  even  waved  her  hand  towards 
him  slightly,  as  if  in  a  mockery  of  farewell.  All  was  past 
in  a  moment,  however;  the  red-haired  woman  turned  again 
to  scan  the  empty  Imperial  box,  and  Stanislaus  drew  back 
to  his  former  place. 

"  No,  I  do  not  know  her,"  he  said  in  a  voice  that  trem- 
bled a  little,  though  the  tone  was  careless  and  indifferent 
enough.  "  She  is  probably  some  actress  or  other,  or — well, 
nobody  knows  what." 

Even  to  himself  as  he  spoke,  the  young  man's  words 
sounded  harsh  and  strange,  and  without  hearing  what  his 
companions  said  as  they  were  passing  the  audience  in  re- 
view, he  leant  back  against  the  wall,  his  head  whirling  with 
a  rush  of  distracting  thought. 

What  could  Dunia  be  doing  here  in  velvet  and  turquoises 
— she  who  could  hardly  pay  for  her  bare  living,  as  no  one 
knew  better  than  he?  And  why  had  she  with  her  that 
coarse,  hard-featured  companion,  in  whom  he  recognised  the 
woman  of  the  house  in  the  Gavon?  There  could  be  but 
one  answer  to  the  question,  and  Dunia's  restless  glances  up 
at  the  Imperial  box  supplied  it. 

Then,  all  at  once,  Stanislaus  remembered  his  letter.    Per- 
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haps  this  was  to  tell  him  something  of  her  plans.  He 
slipped  out  into  the  ante-room  of  the  box,  and  opened  the 
note  by  the  dim  light  there.  It  was  only  a  few  lines  in  the 
well-known  dashing  irregular  hand:  "  I  am  about  to  do 
my  work,"  it  ran,  "  and  perhaps  shall  not  return.  Fare- 
well, and  forget  not  that  Dunia  loved  thee." 

Stanislaus  wiped  the  great  drops  from  his  forehead. 
Here  was  he  doomed  to  see  the  piece  out,  he  who  alone 
(save  those  two  women  below)  knew  of  the  awful  tragedy 
that  might  at  any  moment  break  into  silence  the  warbled 
joys  and  woes  of  Marguerite  and  Faust. 

He  went  over  the  scene  as  it  came  up  before  his  mind's 
eye.  The  tall,  stalwart  figure  in  its  glittering  uniform, 
entering  the  box;  the  autocrat  sitting  d^wn,  the  centre  of 
all  eyes,  surveying  the  crowd  of  brilliant  humanity  to  whom 
his  will  and  word  were  law.  Then  a  girl's  figure  rising — 
the  quick  motion  of  a  lithe  white  arm — the  crash — the 
shock — the  panic;  and  all  this  he,  Stanislaus  Lubinski, 
must  await  and  see,  for  he  dared  not  say  the  word  to  stop 
the  deed. 

It  was  only  when  some  minutes  had  elapsed  that  he  be- 
gan to  realise  dimly  how  strange  to  his  companions  must 
seem  his  absence  from  the  box;  and  he  was  nerving  him- 
self to  go  back  and  torture  his  strained  nerves  with  light 
talk  and  compliments,  when  the  door  of  the  box  was  opened 
by  an  attendant,  and  a  figure  entered. 

Stanislaus,  preoccupied  with  his  own  distracting  thoughts, 
hardly  looked  to  see  who  this  was;  but  the  newcomer  knew 
him  and  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder  with  a  broad  and 
heavy  hand. 

"WhatI  you  here,  you  lucky  dog?"  he  said  in  a  tone 
of  patronising  surprise.  "  How  did  you  and  your  sister 
get  into  a  box  in  the  hel-ctage?    And  who's  the  fair  girl 
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with  you?  She  looks  like  an  Englishwoman.  Have  you 
been  picking  up  an  heiress,  you  young  rascal?  " 

The  Pole  looked  up,  and  dully  recognised  Morozof .  "  Not 
80  loud,  please,  Anton  Antonovitch,"  he  murmured. 

"  Afraid  I  shall  frighten  the  pretty  birds?  Well,  I  sup- 
pose I  can  go  in  and  speak  to  your  beauty  of  a  sister?  I 
promise  not  to  steal  your  English  girl.  You  have  made 
it  all  right  with  the  sister,  eh?  Good;  she  won't  bite  me 
this  time!  I've  only  a  moment  to  stay,  for  the  Gosoudar 
will  be  here,  and  I  want  to  be  back  in  my  box  then.  Can 
I  go  in?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  go!  "  answered  Lubinski  hurriedly,  and  hardly 
knowing  what  he  said.  The  man's  coarse  voice  jarred  on 
his  nerves  till  he  felt  that  in  another  moment  he  should 
lose  all  self-control  and  shriek  out  his  ghastly  secret  in  the 
face  of  the  great  assembly.  And  the  Emperor  was  com- 
ing; was  perhaps  stepping  into  his  box  at  that  very  instant. 

Unable  any  longer  to  bear  the  overwhelming  suspense, 
Stanislaus  opened  the  door  and  went  out  into  the  long  cor- 
ridor, which  was  empty,  except  for  a  waiting  attendant  or 
two.  The  thought  of  what  might  happen  when  Morozof 
entered  the  box  never  even  occurred  to  his  mind.  All  his 
faculties  seemed  to  be  concentrated  on  the  task  of  listening 
for  the  crash — the  screams — that  would  come  muffled 
through  the  walls  of  the  theatre. 

He  became  dimly  conscious,  as  he  moved  along  the  cor- 
ridor, that  a  tall  figure  was  approaching  him  rapidly,  and 
he  drew  close  to  the  wall  to  let  the  other  pass.  But  the 
figure  halted  and  then  uttered  his  name;  and  with  a  start 
Stanislaus  realised  that  it  was  Golovkin,  with  a  light  of  tri- 
umph in  his  cold  grey  eyes,  and  a  certain  satisfaction  break- 
ing through  his  customary  indifference. 

"  Why,  Stanislaus  Borisovitch!  "  he  said;  "  why  are  you 
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wandering  round  the  corridors  when  the  first  act  has  just 
started?"  and  indeed  a  gust  of  music  came  through  the 
door  of  a  box  that  was  opened  to  admit  another  occupant. 

"  What — what  has  brought  you  back?  "  stammered  Stan- 
islaus, forestaUing  future  questions  by  himself  taking  up 
the  part  of  interrogator;  **  I  thought  you  were  still  in  the 
South." 

"  No,  my  friend.  I  heard  some  rumours  in  the  South 
that  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  be  here,  and  here  before 
to-night.  Ah,  you  look  as  if  you  too  had  heard  rumours. 
Well,  if  you  are  waiting  round  here  to  present  a  petition  to 
the  Gosoudar,  it  is  in  vain;  he  will  not  come  to-night. 
Why,  what  ails  the  lad  ?  "  for  Stanislaus  reeled  against  the 
wall  of  the  corridor,  white  and  sick  with  the  sudden  revul- 
sion from  his  fear  and  suspense.  Golovkin  stared  at  him 
curiously.  "  Is  the  fellow  fool  enough  to  care  a  straw  what 
becomes  of  the  Emperor?  "  he  thought,  "  or  was  he  the 
man  told  off  for  the  job,  and  did  he  expect  to  be  killed, 
whichever  side  he  took?  "  and  he  was  about  to  question  the 
young  man  further,  when  a  third  person  came  to  break  in 
on  the  conversation. 

After  Stanislaus  Lubinski  left  him,  Morozof  had  stood 
for  a  moment  peering  through  the  half-open  doorway  of 
the  box.  He  saw  Sasha's  clear  profile  against  the  glowing 
colour  of  the  decorations  beyond;  then  he  noted  Constance's 
compact  figure  and  intelligent  face.  The  box  seemed 
empty  of  all  but  these,  for  Anson  sat  back  in  the  shadow, 
caring  little  to  see  the  stage,  while  he  could  listen  to  the 
music.  Thus  the  great  man  entered  without  fear  of  meet- 
ing anything  more  formidable  than  two  girls;  and  these, 
he  felt  sure,  would  not  care  to  make  a  scene.  He  advanced 
to  the  front  of  the  box  and  thrust  his  head  between  the 
two,  80  that  Sasha,  sitting  further  from  the  stage  than  her 
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friend,  was  the  first  to  see  him.  She  uttered  a  little  ex- 
clamation of  surprise  and  disgust;  but  Morozof,  leaning 
over  her,  replied  in  his  usual  style  of  ironical  compliment: — 

"  Come,  Miss  Lubinski,"  he  said,  "  you  must  not  bear 
malice.  It  is  unchristian  not  to  forgive  even  your  enemies; 
and  I  am  your  friend  and  a  good  friend  too,  if  you  knew 
it.  It  was  cruel  of  you  to  send  back  that  bracelet;  cruel 
to  me  and  cruel  too  to  those  lovely  arms  of  yours  which 
would  pay — believe  me — for  adorning  them." 

"  I  thank  you,  Mr  Morozof,'*  answered  Sasha  coldly,  only 
noticing  the  man  for  fear  he  might  otherwise  be  emboldened 
to  further  encroachment.  "  But  I  could  not  accept  your 
present.  And  now,  might  I  beg  of  you  to  allow  me  to  lis- 
ten to  the  opera?" 

"  If  I  might  send  you  tickets,  you  could  go  to  the  opera 
every  night,"  began  the  Russian.  Sasha  turned  from  him 
impatiently,  but  Morozof,  nothing  daunted,  was  going  on 
to  expatiate  on  the  gifts  he  would  bestow,  when  another 
voice  broke  in  to  interrupt  the  catalogue. 

"  Good  evening,  Anton  Antonovitch,"  said  Anson  from 
his  comer,  in  low  but  distinct  tones.  "  I  hope  you  did  not 
catch  cold  when  I  saw  you  last — you  remember — at  the 
Zoological  Garden?" 

The  great  merchant's  face  reddened  as  he  recognised  the 
voice  of  his  enemy.  "American  swine!"  he  growled,  as 
he  turned  towards  him,  clenching  his  fists. 

Walter  did  not  move,  but  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
big  Russian;  and  Morozof  had  sense  enough  to  know  that 
in  case  of  a  disturbance  it  was  upon  him,  as  an  intruder, 
that  the  consequences  would  fall.  With  one  look  of  deadly 
hatred  at  the  American,  he  turned,  and  flinging  open  the 
door  with  a  vicious  jerk,  passed  out  muttering  "  strange 
oaths"  into  his  beard.    Not  until  he  was  outside,  in  the 
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corridor,  now  empty  so  far  as  he  could  see  its  course,  did 
he  give  vent  to  his  fury. 

"Beast!  devil!"  he  ejaculated,  "to  steal  my  girl — he, 
with  his  foreign  ways  and  foreign  impudence!  But,  please 
Heaven,  he  shall  yet  find  that  a  Eussian  can  do  something. 
I  care  not  if  I  go  to  Siberia  once  again,  if  but  once  I  can 
have  my  revenge  on  him! " 

Thus  the  man  raged,  pacing  up  and  down  the  corridor, 
till  his  anger  was  quieted  a  little,  or  asserted  itself  in  the 
form  of  thirst,  a  form  with  which,  from  long  habit,  he  was 
better  able  to  cope. 

Now,  thirst  with  Anton  Morozof  meant  champagne,  and 
he  felt  the  imperious  need,  just  now,  of  a  consoling  bottle; 
so,  making  towards  the  refreshment  room,  he  rounded  the 
bend  of  the  corridor,  and  almost  stumbled  against  Golovkin 
and  Lubinski. 

The  two  glanced  up  and  bowed  to  him,  Stanislaus  with 
an  uneasy,  deprecatory  look,  Golovkin  with  a  cold  smile. 
The  sight  of  the  officer  was  to  the  angry  Morozof  like  a 
douche  of  ice-water.  It  brought  him  back  to  common  sense 
and  moderation;  and  as  he  looked  at  Lubinski,  a  sudden 
idea  flashed  into  his  mind,  a  brilliant,  fruitful  idea  that 
restored  to  him  his  ordinary  self-complacency,  even  in  face 
of  the  sneering  police-officer. 

"  Come  with  me,  friend,"  he  said,  with  rough  joviality, 
to  Stanislaus;  "  come  and  drink  a  glass  of  wine.  You  will 
find  me  at  the  bar; "  and  he  passed  on. 

"  Excuse  me,  Major  Golovkin,"  said  Stanislaus,  not  sorry 
to  escape  the  keen  eyes  of  the  other;  "  but  I  cannot  decline 
such  an  invitation.    I  do  not  taste  champagne  very  often." 

Golovkin  shook  his  head  warningly. 

"  Glass  of  wine  if  you  will,"  he  said,  "  but  have  no  more 
to  do  with  Anton  Antonovitch  thap  you  c^in  help.     He 
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began  badly,  he  goes  on  worse;  he  will  end  worst  of  all. 
Such  as  you  are  best  out  of  his  way." 

"  Why  so  ?  "  asked  the  young  Pole,  forcing  a  laugh.  "  He 
will  not  eat  me,  will  he?  And  he  cannot  rob  me  of  any- 
thing, for  I  have  nothing." 

"  He  will  not  eat  you — true!  But  he  will  use  you,  which 
is  worse;  and  he  will  rob  you  of  your  soul,  if  you  have 
not  yet  disposed  of  it  to  the  devil.  But  in  any  case  I 
should  advise  you  to  give  the  devil  the  preference  over 
Morozof;  he  is  more  likely  to  pay  the  price  agreed  upon." 

Stanislaus  did  not  respond  to  this;  he  only  laughed  again 
and  hastened  after  Morozof,  whom  he  overtook  at  the  re- 
freshment bar,  superintending  the  opening  of  a  bottle  of 
champagne. 

He  passed  over  a  foaming  goblet  to  the  young  Pole, 
who  emptied  it  with  a  nod  and  a  smile.  Then  the  Russian 
drew  Stanislaus  aside  from  the  bar  to  a  corner  and  sat 
down  with  him  on  a  settee. 

"  So,"  said  he  in  a  low  voice,  "  your  good  sister  is  as 
stiff  and  prudish  as  ever;  she  will  not  so  much  as  look  at 
me." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  Anton  Antonovitch,"  answered 
Lubinski  suavely;  "  but  you  know  I  have  done  all  I  could 
for  you." 

"I  know,  I  know!  It  is  not  you  I  blame.  Doubtless, 
had  she  been  alone  to-night,  all  would  have  been  well,  but 
there  was  that  cursed  American  in  the  box.  Tell  me,  Stan- 
islaus Borisovitch,  is  your  sister  in  love  with  that  dog  Vladi- 
mir Stepanovitch?" 

The  idea  was  new  to  Stanislaus.  He  had  indeed  specu- 
lated, in  his  usual  fashion,  on  the  advantages  that  would 
result  to  himself  if  his  sister  could  win  the  affection  of  his 
employer;  but  precisely  for  that  reason  he  had  given  up  all 
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hope  of  such  a  consummation.  Sasha's  disinterestedness 
often  appeared  to  him  as  the  outcome  of  some  spite  against 
himself,  it  ran  so  invariably  counter  to  his  wishes  and  aspira- 
tions. 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  he  slowly  answered,  between  two 
sips  from  his  second  goblet  of  champagne.  "  She  is  grate- 
ful to  him,  but  I  do  not  believe  she  cares  for  him.  And 
as  for  him,  he  is  in  love  with  oil — oil  only." 

"There,  at  any  rate,  we  are  rivals,"  said  Morozof  with 
an  ugly  smile,  "and  it  is  about  oil  that  I  would  speak  to 
you  some  time,  my  friend.    Have  you  time  now?  " 

"  No,  I  must  get  back  to  my  master's  box,"  answered  the 
young  man,  with  a  smile  too  much  like  that  of  the  merchant 
to  be  pleasant.  "  He  might  miss  me  and  send  my  sister  to 
fetch  me  back.    See,  the  first  act  is  over." 

And  indeed  the  music  had  ceased,  and  the  audience  were 
flocking  into  the  passages,  and  some  of  them  crossing  to 
the  bar.  There  was  no  more  privacy  to  be  hoped  for;  peo- 
ple were  passing  every  moment,  and  two  young  officers  were 
talking  loudly  as  they  approached. 

"  I  tell  thee,"  one  declared  with  unnecessary  heat,  "  the 
Gosoudar  will  not  be  here  to-night!  Those  people  in  the 
Imperial  box  are  his  household,  but  there  is  not  even  a 
Grank  Duke  among  them." 

"  But  may  he  not  be  coming  later  on?  "  objected  the  other. 

"  Would  his  seat  be  already  occupied  if  he  were  coming? 
No  indeed!  I  tell  thee  he  comes  not  to-night,  and  wouldst 
thou  know  why?  They  say — "  and  here  the  speaker's  voice 
dropped  suddenly  to  a  whisper  at  a  warning  glance  from 
his  friend. 

"  So  the  Gosoudar  will  not  be  here  to-night,"  remarked 
Morozof.  "  Had  I  known  that,  I  might  have  saved  a  few 
roubles.    I  am  tired  of  this  howling,  and  I  think  I  shall  go 
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home.  You  go  back  to  your  party;  but  stay!  come  to  my 
house — you  know  where — the  little  house,  not  the  big  one. 
Good-bye! "  and  the  great  man  got  up  and  walked  away, 
while  Stanislaus  hurried  back  towards  Anson's  box,  devis- 
ing excuses  for  his  absence. 

He  found,  however,  the  party  so  full  of  news  to  tell  him 
that  his  rather  lame  explanation  passed  muster  at  once. 
He  had  met,  he  said,  an  old  schoolfellow,  who  insisted  upon 
carrying  him  off  to  have  a  chat.  The  others  replied  that 
the  Czar  was  not  coming  after  all,  and  that  his  box  was 
occupied  by  some  of  his  aides-de-camp  only. 

"  And  our  red-haired  beauty  has  gone  out  to  get  a  drink," 
added  Anson,  "  and  taken  the  hard-featured  damsel  with 
her.  I  am  keeping  the  opera-glass  ready  till  they  come  back. 
Do  you  know,  while  you  were  out  the  bald-headed  man 
down  below  had  a  narrow  escape." 

"  No,  really  ?  "  asked  the  Pole  carelessly. 

"  Yes,  for  our  friend  Anton  Antonovitch  made  himself 
so  agreeable,  that  if  he  had  not  happened  all  at  once  to 
notice  the  door,  we  should  have  had  to  drop  him  over.  I 
should  have  been  very  sorry  for  that  bald-headed  man." 

Meanwhile  the  subject  of  the  conversation  had  reached 
the  door,  and  was  waiting  for  his  carriage,  when  two  women 
came  out  behind  him  on  the  broad  steps  surrounding  the 
theatre.  As  they  did  so  he  turned  round  to  look  back,  so 
that  his  face  and  figure  were  in  the  strong  light  streaming 
through  the  glass  doors.  He  hardly  noticed  that  there  was 
any  one  coming  out;  two  dark  figures  against  the  glare 
were  all  that  he  could  see.  But  one  of  the  women  started 
violently  and  plucked  at  the  arm  of  the  other. 

"  Tell  me,  Duniasha,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  '*  who  is 
that  big  man?  What  does  he  call  himself?  dost  thou 
know?" 
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"  Know?  Of  course  I  know! "  answered  the  other. 
"  Thou  meanest  the  big  man  stepping  into  his  carriage 
now.  That  is  the  great  Anton  Morozof,  the  oil-refiner,  the 
champion  of  Eussian  trade.    All  the  world  knows  his  name." 

"  Then  am  I  not  in  all  the  world,  Dunia,  for  I  did  not 
know  him  to  be  Anton  Morozof,  nor  do  I  know  it  now." 

"What  dost  thou  mean?" 

"  Thou  hast  heard  me  tell  of  my  two  men,  how  one  died, 
and  one  was  sent  to  Siberia?  " 

"  Yes,  often." 

"Well,  one  of  the  two  has  come  back — not  the  dead 
man,  but  he  who  went  to  Siberia.  He  was  sent  there  for 
stealing  a  few  roubles;  now  he  takes  thousands,  and  he  is 
a  great  man.  No  matter;  he  can  change  his  name,  but 
he  has  not  changed  his  face  or  his  heart.  Morozof  he  may 
call  himself;  but  I  tell  thee  he  is  Anton  Zimoff,  and  he 
was  my  man." 

"Your  man?" 

"  My  husband,  Dunia.  But  tell  no  one,  Odluhuslika. 
I  myself  will  make  him  happy  at  the  right  time.  Now 
come  home." 
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CHAPTER  Xn 

THE    YOUNQ    MAN    WITH    THE    BED    HAIB 

"  Good  news,  little  sister! "  said  Stanislaus,  coming  into 
the  lodging  one  evening  soon  after  the  performance  of 
Faust,  and  throwing  himself  down  into  the  nearest  arm- 
chair. Sasha  looked  up  at  him  from  her  mending.  He 
was  flushed,  and  his  eyes  shone  with  unwonted  brightness, 
though  he  was  breathing  quickly  and  short  as  if  distressed 
by  the  stairs. 

"  What  news  hast  thou?  "  she  asked. 

"The  excellent  Vladimir  Stepanovitch — may  the  smoke 
of  his  chimneys  never  be  less!  has  found  us  a  little  house 
near  his  works — so  now  I  can  please  thy  frugal  soul  by 
saving  the  daily  isvostchik,  and  spare  myself  the  sorrows 
of  Karl  Peters,  the  copying  clerk  and  his  dear  Lotte.  She 
is  a  blooming,  blushing,  bouncing,  beautiful  soul,  and  she 
wears  blue  ribbons  and  two  flaxen  pigtails,  and  I  wish  he 
would  tie  weights  to  them  and  pitch  her  in  the  Neva,  in- 
stead of  maundering  about  her  morning  and  night  in  our 
droschhj.  I  was  about  to  make  love  to  the  girl  myself  and 
drive  him  to  suicide  before  he  killed  me." 

"  That  would  be  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease,"  said 
Sasha,  smiling;  "  but  what  of  the  house,  brother?  " 

"Oh,  the  house?  It  is  a  little  datcha,  a  quarter  verst 
only  from  the  office,  and  Vladimir  Stepanovitch  is  having 
it  painted  and  papered  and  the  double  windows  put  in  and 
caulked  ready  for  the  winter.  In  a  fortnight  we  <^«n  move 
in.    Now  what  dost  thou  say?" 
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"  Surely,  I  shall  be  delighted,  Stanislaus,  to  be  out  among 
the  woods  and  in  the  fresh  air  instead  of  this  close  and  noisy 
street,  but — " 

"  Aye,  here  come  the  objections  and  drawbacks,"  snapped 
her  brother;  "  I  was  expecting  them.  Always  so,  when  I 
propose  anything.    Objection  Number  One,  then — " 

Sasha  did  not  reply  for  a  moment,  for  her  brother's 
unreasoning  injustice  stung  her,  and  she  could  not  com- 
mand her  voice. 

"  Come  now,"  he  repeated  in  a  more  pleasant  tone,  "  add 
up  the  objections  and  let  us  reduce  them  to  roubles  and 
copecks.    Thou  knowest  I  am  a  good  accountant! " 

"  Shall  we  not  need  a  servant,"  she  asked  doubtfully; 
"  and  will  any  one  come  so  far  out  for  the  little  we  can 
give?" 

"Why  not?"  answered  the  young  man  gaily.  "Only 
find  one  old  and  ugly  enough,  and  I  will  flatter  her  into 
coming  for  nothing.  No  roubles,  no  copecks.  Number 
Two!  " 

"  What  is  the  rent  of  this  house?  didst  thou  ask?  " 

"  I  did  not.  But  Vladimir  Stepanovitch  lodges  his  chem- 
ists rent-free,  and  it  will  be  the  same  for  me.  Now  for  thy 
Number  Three." 

"  My  lessons,  Stanislaus.  How  can  I  give  them  when 
we  are  so  far  out?  " 

"Give  them?  give  them  up.  Cannot  I  earn  enough  for 
both  of  us?" 

The  girl  might  have  replied  that  he  could  generally  spend 
enough  for  both  of  them,  too;  but  she  contented  herself 
with  answering,  firmly — "  I  cannot  give  up  my  work." 

"  Very  good,"  retorted  her  brother;  "  and  I  cannot  pay 
for  thy  isvoslchiks." 

"  Thou  needest  not,"  she  answered  coldly,  "  I  thipk  I 
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can  arrange  to  come  in  to  town  but  once  in  the  day,  and 
I  can  walk  the  three  versts  to  the  tramway.  That  will  be 
but  a  few  copecks,  and  I  can  pay  it." 

"  It  is  well/'  said  Stanislaus,  leaning  back  with  a  weary 
look  that  disarmed  his  sister's  resentment;  "  arrange  as  thou 
wilt,  but  take  me  out  of  this  house,  with  its  stairs  and  its 
smells.  And  now  let  us  have  dinner,  for  I  have  had  noth- 
ing but  Peter's  Lotte  and  her  pig-tails  since  noon." 

Moving  is  no  great  ordeal  for  the  poor,  whose  house- 
hold gods  and  goods  are  few,  and  most  Russians  seem  to 
have  a  little  of  the  nomad  instinct  left  in  them;  so  it  did 
not  take  any  great  time  and  exertion  for  the  Lubinskis  to 
move  out,  bag  and  baggage,  to  the  old  datcha  on  Peter's 
Island,  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  last  lingering  inhabi- 
tants of  the  summer  houses  there  and  elsewhere  were  mov- 
ing back  into  town  before  the  first  frosts.  The  new  quar- 
ters were  small,  but  more  commodious  than  the  lodging  the 
two  had  left;  the  lofty  stone  stair,  a  funnel  of  faint  smells, 
was  no  more  to  be  scaled  with  weary  knees;  the  dwelling, 
with  the  walls  lined  and  caulked  and  painted,  was  fresh  and 
bright  and  clean,  and  on  the  day  when  the  Lubinskis  were 
definitely  installed,  the  last  flowers  from  Anson's  barge,  now 
deserted  for  the  wooden  house  above  the  office,  were  arranged 
in  a  big  china  bowl  in  token  of  welcome.  Anson  himself, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  was  nowhere  in  sight. 

The  foreseen  difficulty  as  to  a  servant,  however,  proved 
to  be  serious,  and  here  Walter  Anson  could  do  little  to  help. 
Out  at  the  lonely  end  of  a  waste  island,  inhabited  only  by 
workmen  and  their  families,  cooks  and  housemaids  wearied 
for  the  gossip  and  noise  of  the  Petersburg  streets,  and  either 
threw  up  their  situations  or  took  unusually  to  drink  and 
were  dismissed.  Anson  and  Kaufmann  themselves  were 
commonly  "  sitting  without  servants,"  as  the  latter  phrased 
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it;  and  save  by  lending  the  services  of  his  own  "  transient 
and  embarrassed  phantoms,"  Walter  could  not  well  save 
Sasha  from  the  pressure  of  household  duties.  In  other 
ways,  however,  though  she  hardly  ever  saw  him,  she  felt 
the  influence  of  some  one  thinking  for  her.  Now  it  was 
the  dvornik  (who  kept  fowls)  whose  wife  came  over  with  a 
bowl  full  of  new-laid  eggs.  Now  the  gardener  was  over- 
burdened with  vegetables  and  craved  to  unload  his  surplus 
products  in  Sasha's  kitchen.  Now  the  foreman  (who  had 
made  a  small  farm  for  himself  on  a  piece  of  waste  ground) 
had  killed  a  calf,  and  the  ice-house  was  overflowing  with 
unnecessary  veal.  Or  perhaps  the  partners  were  not  going 
to  town,  and  it  would  be  a  charity  for  Sasha  to  keep  one  of 
the  horses  in  exercise.  It  was  surprising  how  often  Walter 
Anson  was  embarrassed  by  a  superfluity  of  useful  articles. 
Overproduction,  except  as  regarded  oil,  was  his  besetting 
danger. 

Sasha  was  hard  worked  enough,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
household  duties  falling  to  her,  as  well  as  her  drawing-les- 
sons in  the  distant  city,  but  the  fresher  air  and  better  food 
made  up  for  any  hardships  of  the  kind;  and  when  on  a 
clear  frosty  evening  she  walked  out  to  the  point  beyond  the 
factory,  and  saw  the  red-gold  of  the  sunset  glowing  away 
down  the  Gulf,  beyond  Cronstadt,  she  felt  as  if  her  trou- 
bles grew  small  and  insignificant  in  the  presence  of  that 
great  beauty. 

Her  brother  had  no  such  consolation  in  his  troubles, 
whatever  they  might  be.  The  interest  of  moving  to  a  new 
home  had  improved  his  temper  for  a  time;  but  as  the 
novelty  died  out,  his  black  moods  recurred  more  frequently, 
and  so  did  his  absences  in  tlie  town  "  on  business."  From 
one  of  these  he  came  home  late  one  night,  plashing  tlirough 
the  slush  of  the  deep  road.    Sasha  was  sitting  up  for  him, 
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and  as  she  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  pulled  off  his 
coat,  he  reeled  blindly  against  the  wall  of  the  passage,  and 
hardly  saved  himself  from  falling. 

"  Thou  art  ill,  dear,"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  sprang  to  his 
side.    *' What  is  it?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  Sasha,"  he  murmured,  half-closing  his 
eyes.  "  My  throat  is  burning,  and  my  head  opens  and 
shuts,  and  the  droschky  rattles  so.  It  is  a  long  way  from  the 
Gavon— " 

"  From  the  Gavon?  "  repeated  his  sister  in  astonishment. 

"What  did  I  say?  from  the  Nevsky,  of  course.  I  had 
been  to  buy — what  had  I  been  to  buy?  I  must  have  left 
it  somewhere.    Ask  Dunia — " 

"  Brother,  dear  brother!  "  said  Sasha  appealingly.  Stan- 
islaus seemed  to  awake  from  a  dream  at  her  voice. 

"  What  was  I  saying?  "  he  asked  uneasily;  "  don't  listen 
to  me.  I'm  always  talking  nonsense.  I  want  to  sleep,  and 
I  shall  be  all  right." 

There  was  no  servant  in  the  house,  and  the  temporary 
assistant  had  gone  home  long  ago;  but  Sasha  contrived  to 
get  her  brother  to  bed,  and  sat  by  his  side.  At  first  he  dozed 
off,  but  soon  woke,  talking  wildly  and  incoherently;  and 
then  recovering  his  senses,  told  his  sister  to  leave  him,  and 
begged  her  to  forget  what  he  had  said,  for  it  was  all  non- 
sense. Then  he  fell  into  a  restless  doze  again,  and  the 
weary  cycle  was  repeated.  At  last  Stanislaus  slept  more 
easily,  as  the  dull  autumn  dawn  was  yellowing  the  grey  sky; 
and  Sasha,  worn  with  her  sleepless  night,  was  able  to  sit 
and  think  over  what  was  to  be  done,  and  how  she  was  to 
obtain  help. 

It  was  not  a  long  search.  Smirnoff  was  away  in  town; 
none  of  her  few  acquaintances  could  or  would  aid  in  a 
case  like  this.    There  was  only  Anson  who  was  near  and 
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who  could  and  would  help.  The  mere  thought  of  him 
seemed  to  give  hope;  and  without  taking  counsel  of  her 
pride,  Sasha  put  on  her  cloak  and  stumbled  out  through  the 
mud,  as  soon  as  Stanislaus  could  be  left  to  the  care  of  the 
woman  who  came  in  daily  to  clean  up  and  cook. 

The  road  was  beaten  flat  by  the  horses  and  wheels  of 
carts  bringing  coal  and  acid  or  taking  away  petroleum,  and 
in  spite  of  her  heavy  goloshes,  Sasha  soon  reached  the  door 
of  the  combined  office  and  dwelling-house  of  the  partners, 
rearing  its  yellow  wooden  oblong  between  the  corner  of  the 
black  square  of  the  yard  and  the  brown  band  of  the  miry 
road.  She  gave  her  name  at  the  door;  and  following  the 
officious  man-servant,  she  was  ushered  upstairs  and  into 
the  room  where  Walter  and  Franz  were  sitting  at  break- 
fast. The  former  rose  and  came  forward  with  a  look  of 
surprise. 

"  What  may  I  do  for  you,  Sasha  Borisovna?  "  he  asked; 
and  then,  as  he  saw  her  face — "  Is  it  something  wrong?  " 

"  My  brother — "  began  Sasha,  and  Kaufmann's  face  took 
on  the  look  of  one  who  says,  "  I  told  you  so!  "  But  the  ex- 
pected news  of  Stanislaus'  arrest  did  not  follow.  "  My 
iDrother  is  ill — very  ill — "  she  went  on.  "  May  I  send  one 
of  your  men  for  a  doctor,  Vladimir  Stepanovitch?  " 

"  We  can  do  better  than  that,"  answered  Anson.  "  Franz, 
do  you  mind  telephoning  up  to  Schneider  at  once?  And  if 
you'll  wait  a  minute,  Sasha  Borisovna,  I'll  get  my  boots  on 
and  come  round  with  you."  And  leaving  his  breakfast 
barely  begun,  Walter  made  for  an  inner  door. 

"  Pretty  bad  business  this,"  muttered  Franz,  feeling  it  his 
duty  to  show  sympathy.  "  Jjots  of  illness  about — hope  it 
isn't  typhus.  I'll  go  and  ring  up  Schnoidor.  He's  a  rare 
good  man — always  amputates  our  men  when  they  get  mixed 
up  in  the  machinery.    Of  course  your  brother  won't  want 
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amputating — hope  not,  at  least.  Good  morning! "  and 
gulping  down  a  glass  of  hot  tea,  Franz  made  for  the  office, 
and  could  be  heard  violently  ringing  up  the  doctor.  As 
he  vanished,  his  partner  reappeared  in  top-coat  and  high 
boots,  carrying  a  small  bag,  and  followed  Sasha  out  of  the 
house. 

On  the  way  he  put  a  few  questions  to  the  girl  as  to  her 
brother's  symptoms. 

"  Yes,"  he  said;  "  one  of  these  bad  feverish  attacks  that 
may  turn  to  something  worse,  or  may  not,  if  you  take  them 
in  time.  I  think  I  have  something  here  to  do  him  good. 
Vm  used  to  doctoring  our  men,  though  I  wouldn't  dare  to 
give  your  brother  a  workman's  dose.  Those  fellows  can 
swallow  anything  short  of  smoking  sulphuric  acid.  Ah, 
here  we  are; "  and  the  slatternly  chanvoman  opened  the 
door  of  the  little  house. 

Stanislaus  was  awake,  and  tossing  uneasily  as  his  em- 
ployer entered.  But  his  restlessness  seemed  to  be  quieted 
by  Anson's  steady  look  and  firm  deliberate  movements,  and 
he  answered  the  few  questions  asked  of  him,  with  sufficient 
lucidity.  A  few  minutes  sufficed  for  Anson  to  take  the 
patient's  temperature  and  pulse;  a  stiff  dose  of  quinine  was 
mixed  and  swallowed,  and  the  young  Pole  was  left  alone 
again,  while  Walter  gave  Sasha  a  few  directions  to  be  ob- 
served till  the  doctor  came. 

"  It's  a  pretty  sharp  attack,"  he  said;  "  but  I  fancy  we've 
taken  it  in  time.  Get  Schneider  to  send  you  a  nurse  from 
the  hospital,  and  tell  me  if  there's  anything  he  orders  that 
you  haven't  got.  And  don't  be  afraid  now.  I'm  not  much 
of  a  doctor,  but  I'm  very  lucky  with  my  patients,  and  your 
brother  will  get  over  this  bout.  Good-bye."  Sasha  gave 
him  her  hand  without  a  word,  her  eyes  darkening  with  tears; 
and  Anson  strode  off  down  the  road  with  a  curious  tighten- 
ing of  the  throat  that  only  yielded  to  a  cigar. 
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Walter's  "  light  hand  "  on  the  quinine  had  the  due  effect, 
and  Dr  Schneider  was  soon  able  to  announce  that  his  patient 
had  turned  the  corner;  but  the  recovery  was  slow  and  inter- 
rupted. Stanislaus,  unused  to  suffering  of  body,  was  an 
annoying  invalid;  demanding  and  exacting  the  closest  care, 
yet  never  satisfied  with  the  fulfilment  of  his  caprices.  When 
the  trained  nurse  was  withdrawn  his  sister's  task  was  heavier 
still.  Once  old  Smirnoff  came  in  and  sat  with  the  patient; 
but  Stanislaus  was  so  feverish  and  irritable  after  the  visit, 
that  his  sister  begged  her  friend  not  to  come  again.  An- 
other and  a  more  puzzling  visitor  was  a  big  hulking  work- 
man called  Grigori,  who  never  failed  to  look  in  at  noon 
and  inquire  after  the  health  of  Lubinski,  receiving  the  re- 
port with  a  grin  that  was  anything  but  sympathetic.  Sasha 
could  not  understand  why  this  man  should  take  an  interest 
in  her  brother,  and  once  asked  the  latter;  but  he  flew  into 
such  a  passion  that  she  never  dared  to  mention  the  name 
of  Grigori  again. 

One  chilly  dull  Sunday  afternoon  in  October,  when  the 
charwoman  was  out,  and  Sasha  had  stolen  away  from  her 
brother's  roam  to  let  him  doze  off,  came  a  gentle  ring  at 
the  door  bell.  Sasha  noticed  the  sound,  slight  as  it  was, 
and  opened  the  door.  A  short,  rather  stout-looking  lad 
stood  outside  kicking  the  mud  off  his  goloshes  on  the  steps. 
He  seemed  at  once  to  guess  that  Sasha  was  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  for  he  lifted  his  cap,  showing  a  curly  crop  of 
red-golden  hair,  and  asked  to  see  Stanislaus  Borisovitch. 

"  But  my  brother  is  ill,"  said  the  girl,  "  and  he  can 
•ee  no  one." 

"  He  will  see  me"  said  the  boy  in  a  quick  decided 
tone. 

"  Who  shall  I  say  wishes  to  see  him?  "  asked  Sasha,  scan- 
ning the  visitor  suspiciously. 
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The  youth  threw  back  his  head  defiantly  and  coloured. 
Then,  repressing  his  annoyance,  he  tore  a  leaf  from  a  note- 
book, scribbled  on  it  with  a  pencil  and  twisted  the  paper 
up  in  an  instant  into  a  neat  little  square  with  a  tail  to  it. 
"  Give  Stanislaus  Borisovitch  that,"  he  said,  and  shutting 
the  door  behind  him,  began  to  take  off  his  overcoat.  Sasha 
could  not  refuse  the  request,  and  entered  her  brother's  room 
softly.    He  was  awake,  and  sitting  up  listening. 

"  Who  is  that  in  the  passage?  "  he  asked,  fretfully.  "  I 
heard  a  voice.    Who  has  come?  " 

"  It  is  a  young  man — a  boy — "  said  Sasha.  "  He  would 
not  give  his  name,  but  sends  thee  this — "  and  she  held 
out  the  folded  note.  Her  brother's  eyes  fell  on  the  hand- 
writing outside,  and  Sasha  saw  his  hands  tremble  as  he 
took  the  paper,  and  tore  it  open.  As  he  read  it,  his  brows 
were  knit  in  a  frown  of  annoyance;  then  his  face  grew 
paler  than  before,  and  he  looked  up  with  a  glance  of  sus- 
picion and  fear. 

"  Let  me  tell  him  that  thou  art  too  ill  to  see  strangers 
to-day,"  said  Sasha,  guessing  that  the  intruder  came  on  some 
unwelcome  errand — perhaps  to  exact  a  debt  or  levy  black- 
mail. 

"  No,  Sasha,  he  is  not  a  stranger,  and  I  must  see  him, 
though  I  do  not  wish  it.  He  comes  on  business — it  may 
be  important  business.  But  be  not  anxious;  he  is  no  en- 
emy, and  he  may  have  good  news  for  me.  So  go  thou  and 
tell  him  to  come  in." 

Sasha  went  back  perforce  to  the  lad,  who  had  hung  up 
his  coat,  and  put  his  goloshes  on  the  mat.  He  looked  up 
with  a  smile  on  his  smooth  face.  "  So  he  will  see  me  ?  "  he 
asked.  "  It  is  well.  Do  not  trouble  to  open  the  door,"  and 
without  knocking,  he  opened  the  door  of  Stanislaus'  room 
and  walked  in,  closing  it  quickly  but  quietl)  behind  him. 
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Sasha  retreated  to  the  sitting-room  and  took  up  a  book; 
but  her  thoughts  still  ran  on  this  red-haired  boy,  who  looked 
so  young  and  spoke  with  such  decision.  Where  had  she 
seen  him,  or  some  one  like  him?  Then  suddenly  came  back 
the  picture  of  the  brilliant  crowd  at  the  opera,  and  the 
woman  in  the  velvet  dress,  with  the  turquoise  necklace,  look- 
ing up  at  the  vacant  Imperial  box.  This  boy  might  be  her 
younger  brother,  by  his  looks. 

As  soon  as  the  door  closed  behind  him,  the  lad  went  up 
to  Stanislaus  and  looked  closely  into  his  haggard  face. 
Then  he  suddenly  sank  down  beside  the  sofa  on  which 
Lubinski  was  lying,  and  took  one  of  the  listless  hanging 
hands  in  his  own  slim  strong  fingers.  "  Oh!  "  he  murmured, 
with  a  sob  in  his  voice,  "  but  thou  hast  been  very  ill!  " 

"  So  it  is  thou,  Duniasha  ?  "  said  Stanislaus,  looking 
down  on  the  red  head  with  a  half-smile. 

"  Surely  yes!  myself  and  no  other,"  answered  the  girl, 
for  it  was  she.  "  The  old  man  told  me  of  thy  sickness,  and 
I  must  needs  see  thee." 

"  And  why  this  absurd  disguise,  then?  "  he  asked.  "  Is 
not  the  man's  hair  and  the  man's  hat  enough  for  thee,  but 
thou  must  have  the  rest?'* 

"  Why  ?  "  echoed  Dunia,  colouring  angrily ;  "  what 
should  I  say  to  thy  good  sister  when  she  asked  me  my 
business?  and  what  would  she  think,  no  matter  what  I 
said  ?  " 

"  She  thinks  what  pleases  her,"  said  Stanislaus  grandly; 
"and  I  do  what  pleases  me.  Now  thou  art  here,  let  my 
sister  alone  and  tell  me  what  brings  thee." 

"There  is  no  fear  of  any  listening?"  asked  Dunia, 
glancing  towards  the  door. 

"  No  fear,  child ;  there  is  but  my  sister  in  the  house,  and 
she  ii;  a  Lubinski." 
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"  So  art  thou,"  said  the  girl  simply;  but  she  went  on, 
disregarding  the  young  Pole's  petulant  ejaculation: — 

"  The  news  is  not  over  pleasant,  Stanislaus.  Thy  ab- 
sence has  been  noted  in  the  Odds  and  Evens.  Number 
Fourteen  had  heard  indeed  that  thou  wert  ill,  but  had  not 
seen  thee,  and  said  that  it  might  well  be  pretence." 

"  For  that  and  the  rest  I  will  owe  him,"  put  in  Lubinski 
with  an  ugly  smile,  feeling  a  scar  on  his  temple. 

"  Number  Four  said  indeed  that  he  knew  it  was  not  so; 
but  Number  Six — thou  knowest,  the  new  Treasurer — " 

"  That  weasel!  "  muttered  the  young  man. 

"He  is  ever  suspicious,  and  he  asked  why  thou  hadst 
changed  thy  lodging  without  asking  leave,  as  our  rules  re- 
quire ?  " 

"  Another  good  friend  to  remember,"  said  Stanislaus. 
"But  Number  Nought?  what  said  he?" 

"  He  told  the  Treasurer  it  was  well,  for  thy  living  out 
of  town  would  keep  thee  out  of  mischief.  But  he  added, 
*  If  thou  seest  Thirteen,  tell  him  that  we  pray  for  his  speedy 
return  to  health;  but  if  his  fever  lasts  much  longer,  we 
may  come  to  despair  of  his  recovery.' " 

Lubinski  sat  up  suddenly,  his  eyes  blazing  with  anger. 
"  Tell  him — tell  them  all  to  look  to  their  own  lives  and 
health! "  he  cried  hoarsely.  "  Tell  them  that  they  may 
drive  me  too  far,  and  that  if  I  choose  they  may  all  have 
fresh  numbers  given  them,  in  the  cells  of  the  Fortress — tell 
them — "  but  his  voice  failed,  and  he  fell  back  on  the 
couch. 

"  Shall  I  tell  them  that  indeed  ?  "  asked  Dunia,  stroking 
the  hand  she  held.  "  I  do  not  mind — I  have  been  weary 
of  life  this  long  time;  but  art  tlwu?" 

"  Oh  God!  "  groaned  Stanislaus,  snatching  away  his  hand 
and  boring  his  head  into  the  pillow  in  helpless  rage;  "  must 
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I  live  a  dog's  life  or  die  a  dog's  death?  There,  go  and  tell 
them  what  thou  wilt — say  I  will  come — say  anything,  but 
go.  I  hate  the  sight  of  thy  boy's  head  and  thy  doctor's 
hands.  They  make  me  feel  as  though  I  were  on  the  dis- 
seeting-table.    Pah! " 

Dunia  rose  and  stood  looking  down  at  him  with  a  little 
smile.  "  I  understand,"  she  said;  "  the  English  lady  has 
long  hair,  and  her  hands  have  never  saved  a  child's  life  or 
earned  a  day's  bread.    The  sweet  English  girl!  " 

"  What  English  girl?  "  asked  Lubinski  sharply. 

"  I  do  not  know  her  name,"  answered  the  girl,  "  but  I 
saw  her  at  the  Opera,  in  the  box  with  thee  and  thy  sister 
and  others,  when  I  went — " 

"  Do  not  say  why — I  know,"  put  in  Stanislaus  uneasily. 

"  Smirnoff  has  seen  her  too,"  Dunia  went  on.  "  She 
has  no  great  beauty — that  I  saw;  she  is  no  genius — that  I 
could  guess;  but  she  has  money,  doubtless,  and  that  is  the 
great  thing." 

"  Two  more  qualities  she  has  that  seem  great  to  me,  if 
not  to  thee,"  said  the  young  man  with  a  sneering  emphasis. 
"  She  is  modest — and  a  lady." 

The  colour  sprang  into  Dunia's  cheeks  as  if  his  words 
had  been  blows.  She  took  two  steps  towards  the  door,  then 
turned  round  on  him. 

"  Whose  fault  is  it  if  men  cannot  say  that  of  me?  "  she 
asked  passionately.  "  If  you  were  a  man,  Stanislaus  Boriso- 
vitch,  you  would  have  died  sooner  than  speak  those  words. 
It  is  enough.  I  come  no  more  to  warn  you.  Dunia  will  not 
trouble  you  again  till  your  wedding-day,  if  that  ever  comes," 
and  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  handle  of  the  door. 

But  the  young  man  would  not  let  her  go  in  anger.  Partly 
the  hereditary  instinct  of  good  manners  rose  up  against  his 
base  sneer,  and  partly  her  ominous  words  recalled  to  him 
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the  real  danger  in  which  he  stood — a  peril  which  her  enmity 
might  well  increase  beyond  hope  of  escape. 

"  Dunia,"  he  pleaded,  with  the  winning  tones  he  could 
use  so  well;  "do  not  go  in  anger.  I  did  not  mean  it — 
I  am  worn  out  with  pain  and  weariness,  and  I  spoke  hastily. 
Canst  thou  not  forgive  my  fever?  for  it  was  the  fever  that 
spoke  then,  and  not  I.  Come  back  and  kiss  me,  and  say 
I  am  forgiven." 

The  girl  hesitated  at  the  door  for  a  moment.  But  the 
spell  of  his  manner  worked  as  before,  and  she  came  back 
reluctantly,  as  if  ashamed  of  her  weakness,  and  bent  over 
to  kiss  him.  Then  she  sank  down  by  his  side  again  and  took 
his  hand  and  fondled  it.  "  Oh! "  she  murmured,  "  if  I 
could  only  trust  thee!   for  love  thee  I  must!  " 

"  Poor  little  Dunia,"  he  whispered,  sure  of  her  again, 
and  playing  on  her  tenderness — "  is  she  so  fond  of  me, 
then — and  so  jealous  of  the  other  girls?  always  jealous?  " 

She  rose  again  and  stood  by  him,  waiting.  "  I  must  go 
now,"  she  said  wearily;  "but  there  is  one  more  warning 
that  I  have  for  thee,  Stanislaus.  Thou  hast  no  servant 
here;  is  it  not  so?" 

"  It  is,  though  I  do  not  know  how  thou  shouldst  hear 
of  it.  No  woman  will  come  out  into  the  desert,  away  from 
the  street-sellers  and  the  gossip  of  the  big  houses." 

"  Yes,  one  woman  will  come,  and  take  but  the  usual 
wages,  too.  Day  after  to-morrow  she  comes,  and  thou  wilt 
take  her." 

"  And  who  is  this  paragon  of  servants?  " 

"  It  is  Masha— " 

"  What,  the  woman  who — " 

"  Who  was  with  us  at  the  Gavon  when — ^but  thou  re- 
memberest.  Who  was  with  me  at  the  Opera.  She  will  work 
well  and  say  nothing,  but — " 
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"  But  she  is  a  spy  on  me.  I  understand.  Well,  better 
she  than  another.    She  is  a  fool." 

"  Perhaps;  but  Masha  sees  and  hears  like  others;  and 
she  never  forgets.  Beware  of  her.  Now  I  must  go. 
Good-bye." 

She  bent  over  him  again  and  touched  his  brow  with  her 
lips,  then  passed  out  quickly  and  silently.  Sasha,  waiting 
in  the  sitting-room  to  show  the  stranger  out,  did  not  know 
that  the  red-haired  lad  was  going  till  she  heard  the  outer 
door  shut  softly. 
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THE     NEW     SEBVANT 

Sasha  Lubinski  never  knew  the  business  that  the  red- 
haired  boy  had  with  her  brother,  nor  did  she  seek  to  know. 
It  was  enough  for  her  that  the  visit,  though  it  did  not  im- 
prove his  temper,  seemed  to  act  as  a  sort  of  tonic  on  his 
physical  health.  He  insisted  on  getting  up  earlier  the  very 
next  day,  and  going  into  the  sitting-room;  and  though  he 
manifested  no  desire  to  go  back  to  the  office — Anson  had, 
besides,  charged  him  not  to  begin  work  too  soon — he  busied 
himself  again  with  that  voluminous  private  correspondence 
of  his  that  he  never  seemed  to  post.  The  first  time,  he 
found  he  had  overrated  his  strength,  and  soon  went  back 
to  the  sofa;  but  on  the  next  day  he  felt  better,  and  was 
working  at  his  own  desk  in  the  corner  of  the  sitting-room 
when  Sasha  same  in,  after  a  prolonged  absence  in  the 
kitchen. 

"  Stanislaus! "  she  cried,  "  we  have  a  servant  at  last! " 
The  young  man's  head  was  bent  over  his  papers,  and  he 
did  not  answer.  "  Hearest  thou,  dear?  "  she  repeated,  com- 
ing close  behind  him,  and  smoothing  back  a  black  lock 
that  had  fallen  over  his  forehead. 

He  shook  his  head  impatiently  as  if  the  touch  had  hurt 
him,  and  hastily  turned  the  page  that  he  had  been  writing 
face  downwards  on  the  blotting-pad,  looking  up  over  his 
shoulder  with  a  glance  of  furtive  suspicion.  Then,  seeing 
her  eyes  widen  in  hurt  surprise,  he  twisted  his  mouth  to 
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a  smile,  and  exclaimed:  "Ach!  just  like  me!  Another 
blot!  these  pens  will  ruin  me  in  ink!  What  was  it  that 
thou  didst  say  to  me  just  now,  little  sister? "  he  added 
apologetically;  "  I  am  ashamed  to  ask  thee  again." 

"  Only  that  we  have  a  servant  at  last,"  said  Sasha. 

"  A  servant?  that  is  the  best  of  news!  "  exclaimed  Stanis- 
laus with  a  carefully  prepared  note  of  surprise  and  satis- 
faction in  his  voice.  "  And  now  those  pretty,  slim  hands 
of  thine,  Sasha,  will  not  be  spoiled  by  cooking  and  cleaning 
— unless  the  new  servant  is  a  Grand  Duchess  in  disguise. 
What  sort  of  girl  is  she?  " 

Sasha  sat  down  again  at  a  little  side-table  and  took  up 
her  work.  "  She  is  no  girl,"  she  answered,  "  she  must  be 
forty,  and  she  might  be  sixty  by  her  looks;  but  she  seems 
strong,  and  says  little." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  commented  Stanislaus,  cautiously 
turning  up  the  reversed  page,  from  which  the  blot  had  dis- 
appeared, if  blot  there  was.  "  The  young  women  all  leave 
us  because  there  is  nobody  near  to  hear  them  chatter.  What 
is  the  name  of  our  treasure?" 

"  She  calls  herself  Masha:  Maria  Kapoustin  is  the  name 
on  her  papers." 

Stanislaus  could  have  furnished  this  information  him- 
self, but  he  went  on  with  the  same  affectation  of  amiable 
interest.    "  Can  she  cook  and  wash  and  the  rest  of  it?  " 

"  She  says  so;  and  she  will  come  for  the  same  wages  as 
we  gave  before.  When  I  told  her  that  she  could  not  go  to 
town  often,  or  have  her  friends  to  see  her  here,  she  said 
that  she  had  few  friends,  and  that  one  evening  a  month 
would  be  enough  for  her  holiday." 

"  One  evening  a  month!  "  echoed  the  young  Pole,  bend- 
ing over  his  desk  to  hide  the  ugly  frown  that  drew  his 
black  brows  together. 
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"Yes,  only  one.  That  is  reasonable  enough,  is  it  not? 
And  she  said  that  she  would  always  be  ready  to  choose 
an  evening  when  the  Barin  was  out.  That  was  thoughtful 
of  her,  and  I  liked  her  for  it." 

Stanislaus  did  not  like  her  for  it,  but  he  gave  a  grunt 
that  might  be  construed  as  assent,  and  his  sister  went 
on: 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  a  drunken  husband  hanging 
round  after  her,  as  happened  once  at  the  Mohavaia.  She 
told  me  that  she  was  married  twenty  years  ago  and 
more,  but  her  husband  left  her,  and  she  thinks  he  was 
sent  to  prison  or  to  Siberia,  and  hopes  he  will  never  come 
back  to  her.'* 

"  A  true  Russian  wife's  feeling,"  said  the  Pole,  "  and, 
doubtless,  for  a  loving  Russian  husband." 

"  She  looks  as  if  she  had  suffered,"  went  on  his  sis- 
ter, "  her  face  is  like  a  dead  mask,  and  her  hair — " 

"  Like  soiled  tow — I  know,"  said  Stanislaus.  t 

"  Did  you  see  her,  then  ?  " 

"No,  no,  but  I  know  the  type,"  he  explained  hastily; 
"and  so  she  is  unhappy  you  think." 

"  Unhappy  is  not  the  word ;  she  seems  as  if  all  her 
good  days  were  over,  and  she  were  past  caring  for  the 
bad  days." 

"  Happy  woman ! "  answered  the  young  man.  "  What 
if  she  had  never  known  any  good  days,  and  could  still 
feel  the  bad  days  ?  "  Sasha  did  not  answer  his  last  words, 
which  were  spoken  rather  to  himself  in  a  low,  brooding 
tone,  and  after  a  pause,  he  went  on: — 

"  Has  this  unhappy  Masha  of  thine  any  papers,  any 
character?    Not  that  we  can  afford  to  be  particular." 

"  Here  they  are — most  satisfactory.  She  left  them 
for  me  to  show  thee,  for  I  told  her  that  my  brother  must 
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decide;  and  she  will  return  to  hear  thy  decision  to- 
morrow." 

Sasha  rose  and  walked  over  to  her  brother's  chair,  and 
handed  him  the  little  bundle  of  papers  and  letters.  "  She 
seems  rather  anxious  to  get  a  place,"  she  said,  smiling, 
as  she  turned  back  to  her  seat.  "  She  asked  me  to  tell 
thee  that  she  had  excellent  recommendations  from  the 
people  with  whom  she  was  last,  and  that  they  told  her 
that  she  could  not  fail  to  get  this  place  with  such  testi- 
monials." 

Stanislaus  had  already  opened  the  packet,  but  as  his 
sister  spoke,  a  strong  shudder  went  through  him  and  he 
dropped  the  documents,  which  scattered  as  they  struck 
the  floor.  He  bent  to  pick  them  up,  but  Sasha  forestalled 
him,  and  would  not  let  him  stoop,  but  handed  him  the 
envelopes  one  by  one.  As  she  picked  up  the  last,  she 
laughed.  "  Some  one  has  been  scribbling  over  the  cover 
of  this,"  she  said,  "  or  perhaps  Masha  has  been  keeping 
her  marketing  accounts  on  her  testimonials.  There  are 
figures  scrawled  in  pencil  on  the  envelope.  And  yet  it 
cannot  be  accounts,  for  there  are  no  roubles  and  copecks 
— just  a  string  of  figures — 1,  3,  5,  7,  one  side,  and  2,  4,  6, 
8,  the  other.  I  have  heard  of  people  playing  at  noughts 
and  crosses,  but  never  at  odds  and  evens ! " 

Stanislaus  might  have  enlightened  her  as  to  the  rules 
of  the  latter  game,  but  he  did  not.  "  There,  there,"  he 
said  testily,  "  thou  wilt  have  enough  to  do  to  find  a  rea- 
son for  every  senseless  scribble  that  a  fool  cares  to  write. 
Perhaps  the  good  Masha  wished  to  remember  that  odd 
numbers  were  one  side  of  a  street  and  even  numbers  the 
other  1  Nay,  perhaps  this  is  not  her  writing,  but  the 
work  of  a  child  who  has  just  learned  what  odd  numbers 
are.     Perhaps — but  there,  I  am  finding  reasons  myself 
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for  what  has  no  reason !  Take  the  papers  again,  and  en- 
gage thy  tow-headed  woman,  and  let  me  write  in  peace." 

There  was  no  peace,  however,  and  no  more  writing 
that  evening  for  Stanislaus.  Though  he  had  known  be- 
fore who  his  new  servant  would  be,  and  whose  testimo- 
nials she  would  bring,  the  shock  of  the  scrawled  numbers, 
meaningless  to  all  but  himself,  was  too  much  for  his 
weakened  nerves.  He  locked  up  his  papers  and  went  to 
bed,  where  for  hours  he  tossed  sleepless,  till  out  of  weari- 
ness he  fell  into  a  troubled  dream.  It  was  late  in  the 
next  afternoon  before  he  was  able  to  get  up  and  lie  on 
the  sitting-room  sofa,  while  Masha  made  his  bed. 

However,  he  soon  recovered  the  lost  ground.  Masha 
made  excellent  soup,  and  cared  for  the  patient  with  al- 
most maternal  anxiety  though  she  never  asked  him  how 
he  felt,  and  he  never  thanked  her  for  her  services.  In 
a  few  days  he  was  able  to  sit  up  and  write  again,  and 
Sasha  could  leave  him,  to  go  to  Mr  Rogers'  house  for  an 
afternoon  to  initiate  Constance  Marshall  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  terrible  Russian  language.  Stanislaus  had 
insisted  on  her  going;  he  wished  his  sister  to  keep  up  a 
friendship  that  might  be  valuable  to  himself.  So  now 
he  sat  by  the  double  window  of  the  sitting-room,  and 
looked  out  on  the  darkening  landscape. 

Autumn  had  fairly  set  in,  with  all  its  discomforts;  a 
Russian  autumn,  a  disagreeable  but  fortunately  brief  in- 
terlude between  summer  and  winter;  not  so  much  a  sea- 
son as  a  sort  of  rubbish-heap,  on  which  each  of  the  two 
real  seasons  could  throw  its  refuse  days.  Winter  froze 
the  crust  of  the  mud  and  the  top  of  the  puddles,  or 
dropped  an  inch  of  snow;  summer  retaliated  with  a 
muggy  thaw  or  a  south-west  gale,  and  drove  the  river 
water  up  the  banks  and  over  the  marshes.    Then  winter 
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chilled  the  air  again,  but  summer  kept  it  from  freezing 
dry;  and  men  shivered  in  winter  furs  as  the  damp  cold 
struck  to  the  bone. 

Stanislaus  stared  idly  out  at  the  weather.  It  was  rain- 
ing, and  beyond  the  leafless  dripping  trees  the  low  land 
was  blanketed  with  a  sallow  mist.  Few  people  went  by 
on  the  causeway,  and  these  mostly  were  workmen  going 
to  or  from  the  factory.  Occasionally  a  lank  horse  la- 
boured by  with  a  rough  dray  holding  three  barrels  of  oil 
— always  three;  but  even  the  drays  went  faster  than 
usual.    It  was  no  weather  to  loiter. 

Yet  one  man  did  appear  to  be  loitering,  A  big  burly 
fellow,  in  a  great  sheepskin  cloak,  stumbled  over  the  un- 
even round  stones  of  the  causeway,  slipping  into  ruts  and 
puddles,  and  looking  round  uncertain.  At  last  he  stopped 
a  passing  workman  and  inquired  of  him;  and  on  receiv- 
ing his  answer,  made  straight  for  the  little  house.  When 
the  traveller  came  into  sight,  Stanislaus  had  felt  vaguely 
that  the  figure  had  something  familiar  about  it:  when 
he  stopped,  the  Pole  guessed:  when  he  came  to  the  door, 
Lubinski  was  sure,  though  the  man's  collar  was  turned 
up  against  the  rain,  and  his  figure  was  obscured  by  huge 
waterproof  boots  and  the  flapping  sheepskin.  The  door- 
bell tinkled,  and  Masha  hastened  to  admit  the  visitor.  In 
that  weather  a  caller  was  an  event. 

The  door  was  small,  and  the  passage  not  over-wide. 
The  stranger  filled  it  from  wall  to  wall,  and  Masha,  with 
her  head  tied  up  in  a  bright  handkerchief  for  an  incipi- 
ent toothache,  shrank  into  insignificance  before  him,  as 
she  gazed  at  the  big  figure.  Then  he  turned  down  his 
collar,  and  hung  up  his  cap  of  cheap  dyed  catskin,  asking 
of  the  woman  in  a  hoarse  voice — 

"Is  Stanislaus  Borisovitch  at  home?" 
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The  woman  drew  a  deep  breath  and  leant  against  the 
wall  as  if  the  strength  had  gone  out  of  her.  The  stranger 
looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  then  turned  and  slammed 
the  door  behind  him.  Evidently  the  rush  of  cold  air  had 
struck  on  the  aching  tooth. 

"  There ! "  said  the  big  man  impatiently ;  "  is  the 
Barin  at  home  ?  " 

Masha  found  her  voice  at  last.  "  He  is  at  home,"  she 
answered,  coming  forward  to  help  him  off  with  his  coat. 
"  What  name  shall  I  say  ?  " 

The  man  slipped  down  his  heavy  sheepskin,  glistening 
with  rain-drops,  and  stood  forth  in  a  fine  broad-cloth  suit, 
with  a  gold  cable  dangling  its  sheaf  of  charms  over  his 
waistcoat.  As  he  passed  a  hand  over  his  hair,  the  light 
of  the  little  hanging  lamp  in  the  passage  struck  a  purple 
flash  from  a  big  Oriental  amethyst  on  the  finger. 

"  Say  Anton  Antonovitch — or  say  nothing !  Thy  Barin 
knows  me  " — for  the  sitting-room  door  had  opened,  and 
Stanislaus  stood  smiling  and  bowing  on  the  threshold. 
Masha,  being  no  longer  needed,  disappeared  into  her  own 
kitchen,  and  Morozof  followed  Lubinski  into  his  room. 

"  Good  afternoon,  my  dear  Count,"  said  the  Eussian 
with  clumsy  humour,  as  he  entered.  "  May  I  be  allowed 
to  present  my  homage  to  the  lovely — eh  ?  What  ?  "  for 
a  glance  round  the  little  room  showed  him  that  Sasha 
was  not  there. 

"  My  sister  is  out  to-day,  Anton  Antonovitch,"  an- 
swered Stanislaus,  motioning  his  visitor  to  a  seat  and  sink- 
ing into  one  himself.  "  She  is  spending  the  afternoon 
with  a  friend.    She  will  be  sorry  to  miss  you — " 

"  No,  she  won't,"  snapped  Morozof.  "  Many  thanks 
for  your  confounded  Polish  politeness,  but  she's  just  as 
stupid  as  ever.    If  you'd  been  able  to  do  anything  that 
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way,  I  should  have  seen  you  long  ago  at  my  place.    Now 
I  have  to  come  and  look  you  up  at  yours/' 

"  I  have  been  ill,"  answered  the  Pole  drily.  "  The  doc- 
tor does  not  yet  allow  me  to  go  out." 

"  Yes,  you  do  look  bad,  certainly,"  said  Morozof,  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair  and  pulling  out  a  cigar-case.  "  Have 
a  cigar?  Well,  I  am  not  sorry  your  pretty  sister  is  away 
just  now.  This  weather  damps  one's  gallantry,  and  be- 
sides, it's  just  as  well  that  she  should  not  know  I  was 
here,  as  it  happens  so.    Is  that  woman  of  yours  a  gossip  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Masha  ?    No,  she  never  talks." 

"  Masha !  "  repeated  Morozof,  "  Masha  what  ?  " 

"Kapoustin,  she  calls  herself,"  said  Stanislaus  curtly. 
He  did  not  wish  Morozof  to  enquire  further  into  the 
skeleton  in  his  kitchen  cupboard. 

"  Ah,  then  it  is  another,"  said  Morozof,  half  to  him- 
self. "  These  women  are  half  of  them  Mashas.  She  had 
a  look  of  somebody — but  they're  all  alike,  and  they  all 
have  toothache."  Then,  rousing  himself,  he  went  on: 
"  And  has  not  your  sister  forgiven  me  yet.  Count  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know.  She  has  not  spoken  of  you  once 
lately." 

"  Ah,  then,  she  thinks  the  more  of  me,  doubtless,"  said 
the  Russian  with  a  grin.  "  I  can  wait.  She  will  not  al- 
ways be  so  proud,  perhaps.  Never  mind;  business  first, 
pleasure  afterwards." 

"  But,  Anton  Antonovitch,"  asked  Stanislaus,  "  if  it 
is  not  for  my  sister  that  you  have  come,  to  what  do  I 
owe  this  honour?" 

"  To  ask  after  your  precious  health,  Count,  and  enjoy 
your  conversation.    Is  that  not  reason  enough  ?  " 

"  You  flatter  me,"  retorted  the  Pole.  "  So  Russian 
trade  must  wait  while  you  call  on  me!" 
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"Exactly/'  said  the  big  man  with  a  chuckle,  the  sar- 
casm of  Lubinski's  tone  glancing  harmless  off  the  ar- 
mour of  his  vanity.  "  I  take  a  fatherly  interest  in  your 
fortunes,  my  dear  boy.  I  want  to  hear  all  about  you. 
How  do  you  get  on  with  my  good  friends  Anson  and  Kauf- 
mann  ?  " 

"  Well  enough,"  answered  Stanislaus  listlessly,  for  he 
was  tired,  and  had  lost  interest  in  a  conversation  that 
seemed  to  be  leading  nowhither.  "  I  do  my  work — they 
pay  my  salary.    I  can  live  on  it." 

"  You  like  them,  do  you  not  ?  "  went  on  Morozof ,  his 
small,  cunning  eyes  lighting  up  maliciously.  "  They  trust 
you,  and  you  are  grateful,  of  course  ?  " 

Stanislaus  put  the  question  away  with  a  wave  of  his 
thin  white  hand.  "  Grateful  ?  "  he  repeated.  "  Excuse 
me,  Anton  Antonovitch,  but  is  that  a  question  for  one 
man  of  the  world  to  ask  another  ?  " 

"  Enough,  I  am  answered,"  chuckled  Morozof. 

"  As  for  trusting  me,"  went  on  the  Pole,  "  one  partner 
seems  inclined  to  do  so;  the  other  suspects  me;  so  they 
compromise  and  leave  me  as  I  am.  What  matter?  Con- 
fidence would  not  add  a  copeck  to  my  salary." 

"  Miserable  stinginess ! "  said  the  Russian  with  an  air 
of  expansive  generosity.  "  There  are  men  who  would 
know  how  to  reward  such  work  as  you  do — " 

"  As  I  could  do,"  corrected  Lubinski,  "  if  anybody  made 
it  worth  my  while." 

"  Now,"  the  big  man  went  on,  as  if  talking  to  himself, 
"  what  would  not  I  give  to  have  a  clever  agent — or  rather 
a  friend — who  would  know  my  wishes  with  a  word,  and 
do  them  at  a  sign!  " 

"  But  where  would  you  find  him  ?  "  asked  Stanislaus, 
with  the  urbane  impartiality  of  an  experienced  man  of 
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business  addressing  a  novice  in  some  matter  that  in  no 
way  concerns  himself.  "  An  agency  is  well  enough  for 
a  time,  but  your  clever  and  trustworthy  agent  can  do 
better  for  himself  in  a  regular  post.  You  will  never  find 
a  good  man  out  of  employment — and  seldom  in  employ- 
ment too ;  and  you  won't  get  him  to  give  up  a  sure  salary 
for  your  chance  jobs." 

"  Perhaps  so,  but  this  agency  of  mine  would  not  in- 
terfere with  a  regular  employment.  It  would  be  an  ex- 
tra— especially  in  pay." 

"But  how  about  his  employers?"  asked  Stanislaus. 
"  What  would  they  say,  if  they  knew  of  it  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Count,"  said  Morozof,  grinning  widely, 
"what  a  question  for  one  man  of  the  world  to  ask  an- 
other!" 

Stanislaus  dropped  his  pretence  of  not  understanding; 
it  was  clear  that  there  was  more  than  theoretical  discus- 
sion in  the  wind.  "  Is  it  possible  that  you  mean  me,  An- 
ton Antonovitch  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  tone  expressive  of  mere 
surprise.  He  was  not  really  astonished,  and  Morozof 
knew  that  he  was  not,  but  the  affectation  seemed  ap- 
propriate. 

"  Yes,  you  and  no  other ! "  answered  the  Russian. 
"  Tell  me — are  you  contented  with  your  income  now?  " 

"  I  can  live  on  it — just,"  was  the  curt  reply. 

"  Do  you  call  that  life  ?  "  said  the  rich  man  roughly. 
"  I  call  it  prison !  You  slave  all  day  to  earn  your  rations, 
and  if  you  are  lucky  and  honest  and  polite  and  careful, 
you  may  save  enough  for  a  respectable  coflRn.  What  I 
call  life,  is  to  ask  for  champagne  and  there  is  a  bottle 
in  ice  waiting;  think  of  going  to  the  opera — and  your 
box  is  ready  for  you ;  wish  to  drive — and  your  carriage  is 
at  the  door;   look  at  a  pretty  girl  and  she  blows  you  a 
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kiss;  ask  Mademoiselle  Cherie  of  the  Circus  to  supper, 
and  she  will  tell  you  that  you  are  just  like  her  first  love 
the  Crown  Prince ! '' 

The  young  Pole's  eyes  sparkled,  but  his  voice  was  af- 
fectedly careless  as  he  answered — "  Fairy-tales,  my  dear 
Anton  Antonovitch." 

"  Fairy-tales,  of  course,"  assented  Morozof,  somewhat 
misunderstanding  the  remark ;  "  but  she  tells  them  so 
prettily;  and  it  is  no  supper,  no  song,  with  her," 

"  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  a  poor  Polish  noble 
without  a  foot  of  land  to  his  title  ?  "  asked  Stanislaus 
bitterly. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  other,  with  his  burly  jocularity, 
"let  us  come  to  business,  and  leave  pride  to  the  play- 
actors.   Noble  or  not  you  want  money." 

"  Brutally  put,"  remarked  Lubinski,  "  but  quite  true." 

"  Good.  Then  if  I  come  to  you  with  both  hands  full 
of  notes,  perhaps  you  would  not  be  too  proud  to  ease 
me  of  the  load,  eh  ?  " 

"  Not  as  a  gift,  Anton  Antonovitch,"  replied  the  Pole 
loftily,  "  but  if  I  can  earn  something — " 

"Bah!  what  does  it  matter  what  you  call  it,  so  long 
as  you  get  the  money  ?  "  grunted  Morozof.  "  Now  listen. 
You  are  doubtless  in  the  correspondence  department  at 
Anson  &  Kaufmann*s." 

" I  am— but  what  of  that? " 

"  You  don't  make  things  very  easy  for  me,  my  son," 
said  the  Russian  testily.  "  One  would  think  you  want  to 
be  poor.  The  least  you  could  do  would  be  to  say — *  Yes, 
and  how  can  I  serve  you  in  the  correspondence  depart- 
ment, Anton  Antonovitch  ? '  Then  I  should  have  told 
you — Anything  you  can  find  out  about  contracts,  bar- 
gains, tenders,  shipments,  prices,  expenses,  and  profits 
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will  mean  money — or  if  you  want  it  put  prettily,  it  will 
mean  Clicquot  and  Wagner  and  Havanas  and  Mademoi- 
selle Cherie's  recollections  of  the  Crown  Prince.  Poor 
dear  Prince,  what  a  number  of  rich  men  have  been  like 
him!" 

Stanislaus  did  not  answer,  but  turned  his  face  away 
from  the  light  and  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  his 
elbow  on  the  arm  of  his  chair.  There  was  a  pause  in 
the  conversation,  for  Morozof  had  sense  enough  to  let  his 
offer  sink  into  the  young  man's  mind.  In  presenting 
visions  of  the  bliss  to  be  bought  by  money,  the  clerk's 
imagination  would  be  more  vivid  and  persuasive  than  any 
words  the  merchant  could  find. 

At  last  Stanislaus  broke  the  silence,  "  Well — ^perhaps  I 
may  be  able  to  do  something  for  you,  Anton  Antono- 
vitch.  But  you  will  understand,"  he  added,  with  a  touch 
of  his  grand  manner,  "  that  as  a  man  of  honour  yourself, 
you  will  never  ask  me  to  do  anything  that  would  dis- 
grace a  man  of  honour,  and  a  Lubinskil " 

Morozof  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  a  long  loud 
laugh.  Stanislaus  sat  up  angrily  in  his  chair  and  frowned 
at  him,  but  the  Russian  did  not  even  try  to  control  his 
merriment.  "  I  see  nothing  to  laugh  at,"  said  the  young 
man  coldly.  Morozof  wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes  with 
his  handkerchief.  "Never  mind,"  he  gasped;  "between 
two  men  of  honour  like  ourselves,  what  need  of  words?** 
and  then  a  fresh  guffaw  took  him. 

Lubinski  leant  back  again,  and  waited  till  the  great 
man  had  had  his  laugh  out.  The  roar  sank  to  a  gurgling 
chuckle,  and  that,  too,  ceased ;  and  Morozof  rose  from 
his  seat,  once  more  alive  to  business. 

"  So  that  is  settled,"  he  said,  looking  at  his  fat  gold 
watch,  and  then  at  the  diamond  initials  on  the  back  of 
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the  case.  "  And  now  I  must  go,  or  my  coachman  will 
have  tired  of  driving  up  and  down,  and  will  have  got  too 
drunk  to  take  me  home.  Unless,  indeed,  your  sister  is 
likely  to  be  in  soon — " 

"  I  would  not  try  to  see  her  now,  Anton  Antonovitch," 
said  Stanislaus.  "  Leave  me  to  work  on  her.  She  needs 
humouring.  She  will  not  take  a  gift  or  a  service  from 
you  yet.  From  me,  she  may,  and  that  will  give  us  a  hold 
over  her,  if — " 

"If  I  find  the  money  for  it,"  suggested  the  Russian. 
"  WeU,  have  it  as  you  will ;  I  must  go  now.  My  coach- 
man thinks  that  I  am  drinking  at  a  iraktir  half  a  verst 
away.  The  landlord  is  a  friend  of  mine  and  he  keeps  a 
sheepskin  and  a  back  door  at  my  service.  It  is  very  use- 
ful. I  go  in  with  a  sable  coat  as  Anton  Antonovitch 
and  come  out  in  sheepskin  as  Anton — well,  Anton  Any- 
body. The  sables  stay  in  a  private  room  with  the  vodka 
— such  a  thirsty  lot  they  are!  I  will  introduce  you  to 
the  landlord  some  day.    Good-bye." 

Stanislaus  rang  for  Masha  and  waved  a  farewell  to  his 
visitor,  and  then  sank  back  in  his  chair.  Morozof  felt 
genial  and  jocular  as  he  put  on  his  overcoat  in  the  pas- 
sage. He  had  done  what  he  wanted;  and  he  promised 
himself  that  his  sable  coat  should  not  have  all  the  vodka 
to  itself.  He  cast  a  hasty  glance  over  his  shoulder  at 
the  sallow  face  of  the  servant,  half-hidden  by  the  gaudy 
handkerchief. 

"  So  they  call  thee  Masha,  eh  ?  "  he  said.  "  And  is 
there  much  work  for  thee  opening  the  door  for  visitors  ?  " 

"  The  Barin  is  the  first  visitor  I  have  seen,"  she  an- 
swered in  her  toneless  voice.    "  No  one  comes  here." 

"  So  I  am  the  first  ?  "  chuckled  Morozof.  "  Then  here 
is  a  rouble  for  luck,  Masha !  "  and  he  pulled  out  a  greasy 
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wrinkled  note  from  the  bundle  in  his  pocket.  The 
woman  took  it  without  a  motion  of  her  features,  but  mur- 
mured something  inaudible  in  recognition.  Then  she 
held  the  door  open  for  him,  and  watched  him  as  he 
strode  down  the  path  to  the  causeway  and  stumbled  off 
over  the  stones  into  the  darkness. 

"  For  luck ! "  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  shut  the  door. 
"Is  it  to  be  luck  for  me  or  for  thee,  my  man?  Thou 
hast  had  thy  luck — it  is  my  turn  now/' 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

A    RIFT    IN    THE    LUTE 

On  the  day  after  Morozofs  visit,  Stanislaus  Lubinski  re- 
turned to  his  work,  though  feeling  weak  and  looking  ill ; 
but  he  said  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  idle  any  longer. 
At  which  Franz  Kaufmann  grunted;  but  Jacob  Schmidt, 
who  had  missed  the  Polish  clerk's  deft  assistance,  was 
moved  almost  to  tears,  and  confided  to  Anson  that  this 
was  quite  "  a  nobly  young  man."  Walter  himself  thought 
that  Stanislaus  was  really  tired  of  idleness,  but  expected 
to  see  him  soon  even  more  tired  of  work.  The  days  went 
on,  however,  and  the  weeks,  and  the  Pole's  diligence  did 
not  slacken;  it  rather  increased.  His  own  work  was  not 
enough  for  him;  he  would  lend  a  hand  in  any  depart- 
ment, and  he  even  developed  an  interest  in  the  mechan- 
ical and  chemical  details  of  the  manufacture.  Yet  the 
more  exemplary  was  his  industry,  the  more  scornfully 
Kaufmann  snorted  when  the  Pole's  name  was  mentioned; 
once  or  twice  he  was  brusque  to  the  verge  of  rudeness 
with  Lubinski,  when  the  latter  came  with  a  message  into 
the  laboratory  at  the  most  interesting  moment  of  an  ex- 
periment. 

It  may  be  said  in  excuse  of  Franz's  roughness  that  he 
had  enough  to  worry  him,  and  being  without  the  equable 
temper  of  his  partner,  felt  a  consuming  need  to  pass  on 
his  own  dissatisfaction  to  somebody  else.  Soon  after 
the  return  of  Stanislaus  to  his  desk,  business  took  a  bad 
turn  for  Anson  &  Kaufmann,     Contracts  that  they  had 
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wrested  from  their  competitors  in  time  past  began  to 
revert  with  singular  frequency  to  the  former  holders, 
or  to  Morozof ;  or  if  the  oil  was  ordered,  there  was  nearly 
always  a  difficulty  as  to  the  quality.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  firm,  business  began  to  decline,  and 
piles  of  unsold  barrels  of  oil,  with  their  heads  brightly 
painted  in  various  colours,  expressing  the  different  brands 
of  oil  by  a  sort  of  emblematic  heraldry,  began  to  grow 
up  over  the  yard  like  some  gigantic  and  gaudy  fungus. 
Thus  as  Franz  sat  in  the  inner  office  one  morning,  star- 
ing out  of  the  window,  he  was  looking  into  a  wall  of  red, 
yellow  and  white  circles,  gay  enough  in  themselves,  but 
gloomier  to  him  than  the  melancholy  mist  that  hung  over 
the  landscape.  He  glanced  up  with  relief  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Anson  strode  in  from  the  works,  with  a  few 
fresh  stains  on  his  "  sample  coat,''  and  his  hands  black- 
ened with  smoke  and  grime. 

"  Well,  that's  all  right ! "  he  said,  tossing  his  cap  on 
the  table  and  lighting  a  cigar. 

"  What  is  all  right,  Walter?" 

"  Oh,  of  course,  you  don't  know.  We  had  a  little  flare- 
up  this  morning.  It  was  so  small  I  thought  I  wouldn't 
tell  you  till  it  was  all  over." 

"  How  did  it  come  ?    What  was  it  ?  " 

"Just  a  condenser  got  short  of  cold  water,  and  some 
gas  came  over  hot  and  caught  fire  at  a  lamp.  We  must 
have  the  electric  light  put  in.  I  turned  on  the  steam 
and  shut  all  the  doors  and  windows,  and  it  calmed  down. 
No  damage  except  a  board  or  two  charred,  and  that  is 
being  put  right  now." 

"Mercy  it  wasn't  night,  Walter!" 

"  Oh,  that  wouldn't  matter  much.  There  is  always  a 
man  on  duty  there.    We  won't  bother  the  insurance  com- 
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pany  this  time.  A  dozen  roubles  would  cover  the  dam- 
age, and  I  couldn't  insult  them  by  asking  for  less  than 
a  thousand.  What's  your  news?  Now  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  I  haven't  seen  you  since  yesterday  afternoon." 

Kaufmann's  face  fell  gloomy  again,  and  he  shoved  a 
bundle  of  letters  over  the  table  with  a  vicious  jerk.  An- 
son cast  his  eye  over  the  batch  and  selected  one,  which 
he  unfolded  and  read.    Then  he  whistled  softly. 

"  Our  oil  wrong  ?  inferior  to  sample !  Why,  I  tested 
that  batch  myself,  and  it's  better  than  anything  the  Bal- 
tic Railway  ever  had  in  all  their  life." 

"  Morozof  has  a  friend  there,  I  suppose." 

"  Surely,  Franz,  it  can't  be.  One  of  their  fellows  has 
sampled  the  wrong  parcel,  I  expect." 

"  Yes,  but  who  paid  him  to  sample  the  wrong  parcel  ? 
Morozof,  of  course.  And  while  we  are  wrangling  over 
that  lot  of  oil,  he  is  supplying  what  is  wanted,  just  till 
our  contract  is  settled;  and  when  one  dispute  is  over, 
he  will  get  up  another,  till  we  have  to  go  to  law,  and  that 
will  be  the  end  of  contracts  and  profits  and  the  railroad 
and  us  too.    Oh,  it's  clever ! " 

"  A  long  sight  too  clever  for  our  friend  Anton  Antono- 
vitch,"  said  Anson,  as  he  began  to  look  over  the  corre- 
spondence. 

"Yes,  for  himself;  but  what  if  he  has  found  a  man 
with  brains  to  tell  him  what  to  do  ?  " 

The  other  did  not  answer,  for  he  had  taken  up  a  big 
official  envelope,  which  Kaufmann  had  not  opened  yet. 
"  Here's  the  answer  from  the  Admiralty,"  he  exclaimed. 
"  You  haven't  opened  it,  Franz." 

"  No,  I  hadn't  the  courage,  Walter.  That  railroad 
swindle  knocked  me  over.  I  feel  awfully  depressed. 
Open  it  and  get  it  over;   of  course  they  decline." 
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"I  bet  you  a  quart  of  vaseline  they  donH^^  said  An- 
son, as  he  tore  the  envelope  open,  and  ran  his  eye  over 
the  letter.  "  We've  got  it,  Franz.  The  Admiral  has 
done  the  trick.    Good  old  boy !  " 

"  The  Admiral  ?  "  asked  Kauf mann  vaguely. 

"  Of  course.  I  forgot  I  hadn't  seen  you  since  yester- 
day afternoon.  When  I  left  you,  I  sailed  round  to  the 
Navy  place  and  saw  old  Admiral  Makarof .  As  I  came  in, 
he  was  bowing  out  one  of  Morozof's  agents,  who  was  smil- 
ing all  over  his  head,  and  your  Excellency  this  and  your 
Excellency  that,  and  the  old  man  growling  and  grumb- 
ling at  him,  and  slanging  him  right  and  left.  Then  he 
told  the  fellow  he  would  let  him  know  in  a  day,  and 
bounced  him.  This  looked  cheerful  for  me,  for  I  knew 
Morozof  would  have  offered  ten  copecks  a  food  below 
what  we,  can  afford.  However,  I  gave  the  old  salt  good- 
morning,  and  sat  down.  I  put  in  one  Excellency  and 
then  dropped  it,  for  I  thought  he  didn't  care  for  it,  and 
anyway,  I  don't.  So  I  just  handed  in  my  specification 
and  named  the  prices,  and  then  the  fight  began.  The  old 
man  has  been  done  so  often  that  he  thinks  everybody  he 
meets  is  in  league  to  cheat  the  Treasury." 

"  Not  so  far  wrong  there,  Walter,"  said  Franz.  "  Did 
you  ever  hear  what  a  Grand  Duke  did  when  he  was  boss 
of  the  Navy?" 

"  No.    Anything  extra?  " 

"  Very  simple.  He  had  to  send  in  a  big  lot  of  stores 
in  waggons,  so  he  organised  a  little  merry-go-round 
through  a  back  door,  and  kept  the  people  on  the  yard 
receiving  goods  all  day  on  the  same  old  dozen  waggons. 
A  mere  trifle — go  on,  Walter." 

"  Well,  the  old  Admiral  seemed  to  think  I  was  a  Grand 
Duke  in  my  way,  and  he  objected  to  this,  objected  to 
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that,  didn't  believe  my  statements  as  to  what  the  oil 
would  do,  and  what  it  cost  to  make — in  short,  he  turned 
80  crusty  that  I  got  mad  and  I  just  slammed  down  the 
papers  on  the  table,  and  said,  '  Look  here,  Admiral,  I 
came  to  do  business,  and  not  to  be  told  I  cheat.  I  don't 
care  the  smell  of  a  copeck  about  your  contract,  anyway. 
If  you  like  to  give  it  on  my  terms,  well  and  good;  and 
if  not,  that's  all  about  it,'  and  out  I  went." 

"  Goodness !  "  exclaimed  Franz,  his  eyes  growing  round 
with  astonishment.     "  And  you  got  the  contract  after 

tut." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  that  is  just  how  I  did  get  it.  The 
old  man  called  me  back  and  as  near  apologised  as  he 
ever  did  in  his  life — said  he  believed  I  might  possibly  be 
an  honest  man,  and  he  would  like  to  give  me  the  contract 
— and  there  it  is." 

"  Good  enough,"  said  Franz,  laughing  in  spite  of  him- 
self; but  then  his  face  tightened  up  into  its  former  sever- 
ity, and  he  went  on  gloomily — "  But  one  swallow  doesn't 
make  a  summer,  and  one  contract  won't  run  this  place. 
Look  at  those  letters." 

Anson  glanced  through  the  pile,  and  his  face  length- 
ened as  he  read.  It  was  the  time  when  many  of  the  agents 
and  customers  of  Anson  &  Kaufmann  were  renewing 
their  orders  and  stating  their  requirements  for  the  forth- 
coming year,  when  navigation  should  open  in  the  spring; 
for  now  the  frost  would  shut  the  Neva  in  a  week  or  so, 
and  the  last  steamers  were  making  ready  to  go.  As  Wal- 
ter read  the  letters,  his  lips  moved  without  a  sound,  and 
his  partner  saw  that  he  was  adding  up  the  figures  in  his 
head.  When  the  last  note  was  read,  he  went  to  the  safe, 
which  was  standing  open,  and  took  out  an  order-book  of 
the  last  year.     A  rapid  glance  over  its  pages  told  him 
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what  he  wished  to  know,  and  he  came  back  to  the  tahle 
and  leaned  his  hand  on  it. 

"  Only  a  quarter  of  last  year's  orders ! "  he  said. 
Franz  nodded.  "  It  has  been  coming  for  some  time,"  he 
answered,  "  but  this  is  the  worst.  And — did  you  see  what 
the  agents  said  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Ivanhoff  says  that  Botkine  only  takes  five  hun- 
dred barrels  of  kerosene  this  year,  instead  of  two  thou- 
sand; and  he  hears  that  he  has  secured  a  cheap  parcel 
from  Morozof.  Loevenstiern  won't  want  any  asphalt  at 
Stockholm,  for  the  Pitch  Company  has  done  a  deal  with 
Morozof.  Klaus  of  Eotterdam  has  already  concluded  for 
all  the  Kussian  machine  oil  he  wants.  You  see,  Walter, 
it  took  us  two  years  to  suit  Klaus  and  convince  him  that 
our  stuff  was  better  than  the  American — and  now — " 

*'  Well,  Franz,  it's  only  what  Anton  Antonovitch  haa 
been  trying  to  do  all  along.  He's  succeeded  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  we  shall  get  our  turn." 

"Yes,  but  how  has  he  succeeded,  Walter?  We  had  a 
little  of  this  when  young  Alexeieff  was  giving  him  news, 
but  nothing  half  as  bad  as  it  is  now.  The  man  has  got 
to  know  all  our  best  customers,  and  just  what  is  the  rea- 
son each  of  them  has  for  dealing  with  us,  and  the  way 
we  work  him.  He  is  not  sharp  enough  himself  to  find 
that  out.  There  is  a  clever  man  at  the  back  of  him; 
and  I  think  I  know  who  that  is." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Franz  ?  " 

Kaufmann  lowered  his  voice  almost  to  a  whisper,  and 
looked  round  to  see  that  the  padded  door  of  the  inner 
office  was  shut.  "  Walter,"  he  said  at  last,  "  have  you 
noticed  Lubineki  lately?  " 

"  Why,  surely,  Franz,  you  don't  suspect — " 

"  Wait  a  bit,  Walter.    You  haven't  been  watching  him. 
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I  have,  though  I  wouldn't  say  anything,  for  I  know  the 
boy  is  your  choice.  And  I  have  noticed  that  Lubinski  is 
doing  two  men's  work.  He's  a  lazy  devil  generally,  for. 
all  he's  so  clever;  but  now  he  gets  his  own  jobs  done  in- 
side of  time  and  lends  a  hand  to  anybody  who  is  hard- 
worked.  That  idle  old  thing  Jacob  Schmidt  has  let  him 
do  some  of  his  work — gets  him  to  talk  through  the  tele- 
phone to  everybody,  because  he  has  *  such  a  splendidly 
voice.'  Then  Lubinski's  been  making  up  to  the  other 
clerks,  and  even  giving  workmen  cigars." 

"  Very  sensible  of  him,  too,"  commented  Anson;  "  they 
are  the  only  people  who  can  stand  such  stuflf." 

"  Do  be  serious,  Walter,"  said  Kaufmann,  almost  fret- 
fully. "  You  know  the  chap  calls  himself  a  Count,  and 
looks  down  on  Germans  and  Russians  as  if  they  were 
mud  on  the  roads.  The  other  day  I  was  in  the  yard  and 
1  saw  him  offering  Grigori  a  cigarette.  Grigori  wanted 
to  break  his  head,  and  told  him  so,  and  he  only  grinned 
and  said  it  was  a  kind  offer,  and  he  wouldn't  forget  it. 
Grigori  saw  me  looking  on  and  came  up  to  me.  '  What 
does  he  want  making  friends  with  me  ?  *  he  said.  *  He 
knows  I  hate  him.  I  can  see  he  is  plotting  something 
against  my  Barin — I  don't  know  what  it  is,  and  I  don't 
know  whether  he  is  doing  it,  but  I  want  to  break  his  neck 
and  put  him  into  the  river.'  And  I  rather  wish  he  had 
done  it  before  he  told  me,  Walter." 

Anson  sat  down  and  re-lit  his  forgotten  cigar. 

"  My  dear  Franz,"  he  said  with  an  uneasy  laugh, 
"  haven't  we  told  Lubinski  from  the  first  that  it  was  best 
for  him  to  make  friends  with  our  people  and  not  be  stuck 
up?  And  Grigori — well,  he's  not  a  bad  sort,  but  you  can 
hardly  say  he  has  a  mind." 

"  Never  mind  his  mind,"  snapped  Kaufmann.     "  He's 
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all  right  this  time.  Why,  the  other  day  that  young  Pole 
comes  into  the  laboratory  and  stands  there  spying  for 
ten  minutes  before  I  knew  he  was  there.  He  said  he 
knocked,  and  I  didn't  hear,  and  he  didn't  want  to  dis- 
turb me.  I  soon  sent  him  to  the  right  about.  I  don't 
want  anybody  but  you  in  my  laboratory.  I  can  stand 
Schmidt  coming  in  with  a  message  on  business  for  I  know 
he  only  talks  so  as  to  get  off  his  work,  but  Lubinski  has 
eyes  in  his  head.    That  boy  will  have  to  go,  Walter." 

Walter  Anson  was,  for  once,  in  a  difficulty  for  an  an- 
swer. His  own  instincts  responded  to  those  of  his  part- 
ner, his  own  undefined  distrust  of  the  young  Pole  took 
shape  and  solidity;  and  yet  there  was  no  proof  to  go 
upon,  nothing  but  vague  suspicions  arising  from  acts  in 
themselves  laudable.  How  could  he  plausibly  account  to 
Lubinski  for  dismissing  him  ?  Nay,  what  could  he  say  to 
Lubinski's  sister?  A  sudden  vivid  memory  swept  over 
him  of  Sasha's  face  as  she  accepted  his  jesting  offer  to 
take  her  as  her  brother's  reference.  No;  he  could  not 
stand  up  before  her  eyes  and  say  that  he  had  ruined  that 
brother's  career  for  a  mere  caprice,  a  bare  suspicion. 

"  My  dear  Kaufmann,"  he  said  at  last,  with  a  touch 
of  asperity  in  his  voice,  "  I  can't  dismiss  a  good  clerk  be- 
cause you  and  Grigori  don't  trust  him.  I  can't  say  I  trust 
him  myself;  but  we  must  be  fair  and  reasonable.  What 
do  you  charge  Lubinski  with  doing  ?  " 

"  I  don't  charge  him.  I  know  he  is  up  to  something 
bad,  but  I  can't  say  what  it  is.  I'd  rather  have  kept 
little  Alexeieff.  I  could  tell  what  he  was  doing  and  head 
him  off.  But  this  chap  is  too  clever  for  me;  I  don't  know 
what  he's  after,  and  I  want  to  bounce  him  for  that." 

"We  can't  do  that,  Franz;  we  really  can't  1  Is  that 
all  you  have  against  him  ?  " 
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"  Well,  there's  one  thing  more  that  looks  bad.  The 
boy  is  spending  money." 

"  Why,  what  does  it  matter  to  us  how  he  gets  rid  of 
his  salary  ?  " 

"  His  salary ! "  echoed  Franz.  "  No,  Walter,  our  sala- 
ries don't  run  to  taking  a  girl  out  in  a  carriage  and  pair. 
I  passed  him  the  other  night,  and  I  saw." 

"  I  daresay  he  was  going  somewhere  with  his  sister, 
and  one  of  her  friends  sent  the  carriage  for  them,"  sug- 
gested Anson,  but  without  confidence. 

"  Well,  if  that  was  his  sister,"  retorted  Kaufmann 
grimly,  "  all  /  can  say  is  that  she  has  changed  awful 
since  I  saw  her.  Does  his  sister  wear  a  light  blue  hat 
with  feathers,  and  has  she  got  golden  hair?  I  don't 
know  much  about  women's  dress,  but  after  my  experi- 
ence, I  do  know  soda  when  I  see  it." 

"  Why,  you  know  it  couldn't  have  been  his  sister,''  said 
Anson  eageriy.  "  She  is  tall  and  dark,  like  him,  and  has 
big  dark  eyes,  and — well,  she  would  never  dye  her  hair." 

"  Never  can  tell  what  a  woman  won't  do,"  replied  Franz 
philosophically.  "  However,  as  it  wasn't  his  sister,  so 
much  the  better  for  her  and  so  much  the  worse  for  him. 
And  then  Jim  Rogers  met  me  the  other  day  and  said 
he'd  been  to  Pavlofsk,  and  sat  near  a  party  in  the  big 
restaurant,  and  there  was  Lubinski  flourishing  away  on 
champagne  and  the  three-rouble  dinner.  Now  he  must 
be  pretty  flush  to  do  that,  for  the  rouble-and-a-half  din- 
ner is  just  as  good." 

"  Perhaps  somebody  asked  him  out — **  argued  Walter. 

"  Who  asks  him  ?  and  what  for  ?  " 

"  Really,  Franz,  that  isn't  our  business.  Most  likely 
he  has  had  a  run  of  luck  at  vint  somewhere.  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do.    I'll  speak  to  the  boy  to-day  and  tell  him 
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he's  wasting  his  money  and  spoiling  his  chances.  The 
chap  has  plenty  of  brains,  and  he'll  soon  find  out  that 
going  on  the  spree  doesn't  pay." 

"  We  shall  find  out  sooner  that  it  doesn't  pay,"  said 
Kaufmann  seriously.  "  Walter,  I  may  be  unjust — I  may 
be  prejudiced — but  there's  no  good  about  those  Poles. 
That  fellow  will  break  us  yet,  if  we  don't  bounce  him. 
Give  him  one  chance,  if  you  like.  Ask  him  where  he 
gets  his  money;  verify  what  he  says,  and  if  it's  true, 
keep  him  on  a  bit;  if  he  lies  about  it,  or  won't  tell,  out 
he  goes ! " 

"  Really,  Franz,"  said  Walter,  rising,  "  I  think  you  are 
unjust.  I  can't  dismiss  a  good  clerk  because  he  does 
what  all  the  young  men  here  do  when  they  get  the 
chance — and  I  can't  go  prying  into  his  private  affairs. 
I'll  talk  to  the  lad,  but  no  more,  unless  you  can  tell  me 
of  something  definite."  He  paused,  with  his  hand  on  the 
door,  for  an  answer,  but  none  came.  Kaufmann  bent  over 
his  letters  without  a  word  or  a  look;  but  his  heart  was 
heavy  within  him.  Was  this  Pole  not  only  to  spoil  their 
business,  but  to  interfere  with  their  friendship? 

Walter,  after  lingering  for  a  moment  at  the  door, 
opened  it  and  went  out  into  the  outer  office.  He  glanced 
at  the  clock  and  saw  it  was  just  the  luncheon  hour.  Then 
he  stopped  behind  Lubinski's  desk  and  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder.  The  young  man  looked  round  with  so  white 
a  face  that  his  employer  started.  Then,  as  Lubinski  saw 
who  it  was,  his  lips  relaxed  into  the  old  winning  smile, 
and  he  asked,  without  a  tremor  in  his  voice,  whether  Mr 
Anson  wanted  anything. 

"  Yes,  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you,"  said  Walter.  "  It 
is  just  lunch-time,  so  come  out  on  the  yard  with  me,  and 
we  can  talk  as  we  go." 

Stanislaus  stole  a  keen,  furtive  glance  at  Anson's  face, 
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but  the  honest  friendliness  of  the  eyes  reassured  him. 
"  I  will  come,"  he  said,  and  arranging  his  papers,  as  the 
other  clerks  also  were  doing — for  the  clock  had  struck — 
he  took  his  little  packet  of  sandwiches,  put  on  his  hat  and 
overcoat,  and  followed  his  employer  towards  the  works, 
over  a  worn  plank  pathway  raised  above  the  sodden  black 
soil  of  the  yard.  The  last  wailing  notes  of  the  steam 
whistle  were  dying  away,  and  the  workmen,  in  their  grimy 
and  ragged  working  clothes,  were  streaming  away  to  their 
quarters  for  the  noonday  dinner.  As  they  passed  Anson 
they  saluted  with  a  twitch  of  an  aged  cap,  and  he  nodded 
pleasantly.  When  the  two  reached  the  works,  the  build- 
ing was  deserted,  except  for  a  single  stoker  and  a  couple 
of  other  men. 

Anson  strolled  into  the  still-room,  where  the  flame  was 
roaring  dully  under  the  big  iron  stills  built  into  the  brick 
furnaces.  He  lifted  the  latch  of  a  furnace  door  with  the 
toe  of  his  boot  and  drew  the  door  open.  "  Pretty  good 
heat  that,"  he  said,  turning  to  Lubinski,  who  was  at  his 
elbow.  The  young  man  bent,  and  looked  down  a  short 
tunnel  of  brick,  dotted  with  little  tongues  of  fire,  where 
coal  had  clung  to  the  sides,  into  a  mass  of  yellow  and 
white  flames  footed  with  blue.  His  mind  was  not  of  a 
theological  cast,  but  the  suggestion  came  unpleasantly 
home  to  him,  and  he  was  not  sorry  when  Anson  kicked 
the  iron  door  to  again," 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Lubinski,  more  in  order  to  say  some- 
thing than  because  he  had  anything  to  say,  "  that  with  all 
this  oil  and  all  these  fires,  you  don't  have  a  conflagration 
in  here." 

"  That  is  what  everybody  says  who  comes  here,"  an- 
swered Anson ;  "  and  yet  this  is  the  safest  place  in  the 
factory.    There  is  nothing  but  iron  and  brick  here,  and 
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even  if  a  still  blew  up,  it  couldn't  go  through  a  two-foot 
back  wall.  When  a  still  leaks,  it  only  feeds  the  furnace. 
No,  here  is  where  we  get  the  fires,"  and  he  passed  through 
a  heavy  iron  door  into  a  larger  and  higher  room,  where 
a  number  of  big  iron  cylinders  stood  ranged  against  the 
wall  like  a  giant's  jam-pots.  Thick  pipes,  punctuated 
with  taps,  curled  into  and  out  of  these  cylinders,  and 
from  a  spout  in  each  was  dripping  or  gushing  the  green- 
ish-brown oil,  disappearing  in  a  funnel  on  its  way  to  its 
appropriate  tank  under  the  floor.  A  thin  steam  rose  from 
the  bubbling  spouts.  One  man,  his  clothes  and  face  and 
hands  fat  and  shiny  and  black,  strolled  from  tap  to  tap, 
nibbling  at  a  hunch  of  black  bread.  Stanislaus  turned 
sick  at  the  idea  of  eating  in  that  all-pervading  odour; 
but  the  man  seemed  to  be  saturated  with  oil,  and  had 
long  passed  the  stage  of  tasting  it  unpleasantly. 

"  Those  are  the  condensers,  are  they  not  ?  "  asked  Lu- 
binski  with  polite  interest.  Anson  smiled  at  the  inno- 
cence of  the  question,  and  told  himself  that  Kaufmann's 
suspicions  were  mere  fancy. 

"  Yes,  they  are,"  he  answered.  "  The  oil  gas  comes 
over  from  the  stills  at  the  top  and  condenses  in  the  coil 
of  pipes.  There  is  cold  water  always  running  over  them. 
Of  course  if  the  water  failed  or  got  hot,  we  should  get 
gas  out  of  the  spout,  and  not  oil,  and  it  might  rise  up 
to  a  lamp,  and  catch  light — as  it  did  this  morning,"  he 
added,  pointing  to  a  place  where  the  iron-work  was  black- 
ened underneath  a  slightly  charred  rafter  and  a  couple 
of  new  white  boards  in  the  roof. 

"How  very  interesting!"  exclaimed  SHanislnus,  look- 
ing carelessly  at  the  place.    "  And  how  did  it  happen? " 

"Don't  quite  know,"  said  his  employer,  "but  we  sup- 
pose something  got  into  the  water-tank  up  there  and 
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choked  the  pipe  into  a  condenser.  Water  stops,  gas 
comes  over,  rises  to  lamp,  slight  explosion,  oil  catches  fire, 
flame  jumps  up,  man  gives  alarm,  turns  off  oil  taps,  turns 
on  steam,  shuts  ventilators  and  doors,  and  in  half-an-hour 
fire  is  choked.    That  is  the  programme." 

"  That  is  not  like  the  programme  in  an  ordinary  fire," 
put  in  Lubinski  blandly,  as  he  edged  towards  the  door. 

"No,  it  certainly  isn't;  what  people  do  usually  is  to 
throw  on  water,  and  send  for  the  firemen — the  first  would 
be  useless  here  and  the  second  ruinous.  The  first  thing 
those  villains  would  do  would  be  to  smash  the  windows 
in — out  goes  the  steam,  up  goes  the  fire,  and  then — good- 
night!" 

"  You  mean  that  the  factory  would  go,  Vladimir  Ste- 
panovitch  ?  " 

"  Well,  not  altogether,"  answered  Anson,  as  he  stepped 
out  through  the  fitters*  workshop  into  the  open  air.  "  The 
brick  walls  wouldn't  burn,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  iron 
would  be  left — the  wrought-iron  at  least.  And,  of  course, 
we  are  well  insured.  But  we  should  be  crippled  till  we 
could  rebuild,  and  our  business  might  go  to  the  four  winds 
while  we  were  getting  straight  again.  No,  there  have 
been  times  when  I  was  tempted  to  touch  the  whole  con- 
cern off  myself  and  get  the  capital  back;  but  now,  if 
anybody  gets  the  place  alight  I  shall  kill  him,  and  if  he 
sends  for  the  firemen  I  shall  eat  him ; "  and  the  two  passed 
out  on  the  now  deserted  wharf  and  halted  there,  looking 
over  the  misty  river  and  the  bank  beyond,  a  blotted 
sketch  in  pale  grey  and  green.  Stanislaus,  with  a  word 
of  excuse,  pulled  out  his  sandwiches  and  began  to  eat. 

"  That's  right,  don't  forget  lunch,"  said  his  employer 
kindly,  "  you  are  too  thin  yet.  You'll  have  to  take  care 
of  your  health  more,  Stanislaus  Borisovitch." 
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"  I  do  all  I  can,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  Fm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  answered  Walter,  "  I  have 
been  hearing  a  few  things  about  you  lately."  The  same 
ghastly  pallor  as  when  he  had  felt  a  touch  on  his  shoulder 
re-appeared  on  Lubinski's  handsome  face,  but  again  he 
controlled  himself.  "  Such  as  what  ?  "  he  asked,  quietly 
enough. 

"  Nothing  special,  except  that  you've  been  on  the  spree 
a  bit,  and  you  know  you  can't  stand  that  long.  From 
what  I  hear  you  spend  money  pretty  freely." 

"  Always,  when  I  have  any,"  replied  the  clerk,  a  note 
of  real  relief  mingling  with  the  affected  flippancy  of  his 
tone. 

"  And  you  really  can't  afford  that,"  went  on  Anson, 
"  out  of  what  we  are  giving  you  now." 

"  Assuredly  not,"  said  Stanislaus,  with  almost  a  sneer. 

"  It  is  quite  as  much  as  you  would  get  anywhere  else," 
said  Anson,  rather  coldly.  "  Still,  I  am  glad  you  have 
other  sources  of  income.  What  is  your  new  employ- 
ment?" 

Lubinski  looked  down  at  the  belt  of  oily  water,  with 
a  prismatic  ribbon  of  colour  wavering  at  its  edge,  and 
was  silent. 

"  I  don't  want  to  pry  into  your  private  affairs,"  went 
on  Walter,  "  but  I  must  tell  you  one  thing.  There  is 
some  one  about  our  office  who  is  playing  us  false." 

Stanislaus  threw  back  his  head  with  his  grand  air. 

"  I  hope,  Vladimir  Stepanovitch,  you  do  not  suspect 
me"  he  said,  with  just  a  shade  too  much  of  dramatic 
emphasis. 

"  Not  specially,"  replied  Anson.  "  We  suspect  nobody 
and  everybody." 

"  You  do  not  suspect  me,  I  know,"  said  the  Pole  in  bis 
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silkiest  tones;  "  but  Franz  Ivanovitch  has  always  disliked 
me,  because  you  were  so  good  to  me.  He  is  such  a  good 
friend  to  you,  that  he  does  not  want  you  to  have  any 
other  friends." 

"  Never  mind  Franz  Ivanovitch,"  replied  Walter.  "  I 
took  you  on  upon  my  own  responsibility,  and  if  I  ever  dis- 
miss you  that  will  be  my  affair  too.  Come,  I  will  be  frank 
with  you;  you  are  too  clever  not  to  find  it  out,  even 
if  I  did  not  tell  you.  Somebody  is  giving  us  away  to 
Morozof,  and  Morozof  is  getting  our  business.  Well,  lat- 
terly I  have  been  leaving  the  office  work  to  Schmidt  and 
the  rest.  Now,  everything  that  is  important  will  be  under 
my  eye;  and  if  anything  goes  wrong,  I  shall  find  out 
iwhat  it  is  and  who  does  it.  If  you  fellows  have  a  bit 
lighter  work  in  the  office,  do  it  and  be  thankful,  and 
don't  go  trying  to  do  more  than  your  share,  or  I  shall 
know  what  to  think." 

"  Oh,  Vladimir  Stepanovitch,  can  you  possibly — " 

"  Yes,  I  can  possibly  suspect  anybody,  you  or  another, 
and  I  give  you  fair  warning,  if  one  of  you  in  the  office 
does  anything  queer,  out  he  goes.  If  Fm  not  sure,  I'll 
get  him  another  place  somewhere,  but  he  doesn't  stay 
here.  It's  life  and  death  now,  and  we  can't  have  anybody 
that  isn't  with  us." 

Stanislaus  flushed  as  his  employer  spoke,  and  then  again 
grew  pale.  But  he  made  no  reply,  merely  bowing  his 
head  slightly,  as  if  to  register  the  fact  that  he  under- 
stood, and  went  on  eating  his  sandwiches.  The  pause  in 
the  conversation  lengthened  till  it  became  intolerable. 

"  Well,  that's  all  I  had  to  say  to  you,"  said  Anson  at 
length,  suddenly  feeling  rather  discomfited  by  the  out- 
wardly respectful  silence  of  his  clerk.  "  You  won't  forget 
it.    Good  day  " — and  he  was  off  across  the  yard  with  long 
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swinging  strides.  But  Stanislaus  remained  looking  down 
into  the  water  long  after  Anson  had  gone,  muttering  to 
himself  at  times,  or  moving  his  lips  without  a  sound,  like 
one  who  is  solving  a  problem.  It  was  only  when  the  steam 
whistle  shrieked  close  to  his  ear  .and  then  sank  into  a 
long  mournful  wail,  that  he  started,  shivered,  and  turned 
slowly  back  to  the  office. 

His  diligent  fit  seemed  to  be  over  for  the  time;  he 
barely  did  his  own  work,  and  that  with  some  mistakes. 
But  when  he  was  at  home,  he  wrote  for  a  full  hour,  and 
then  strolled  out  in  the  darkness.  His  walk  took  him 
to  a  disreputable-looking  little  traktir  on  the  main  road, 
in  front  of  which  a  private  carriage  was  standing,  while 
the  coachman  went  in  for  a  drink.  Lubinski  apparently 
needed  a  drink  too,  for  he  also  went  in. 

When  he  came  back,  picking  his  way  over  the  miry 
stones,  his  sister  met  him  in  the  passage. 

"  Ah,  here  thou  art,  Stanislaus,"  she  said.  "  I  have 
just  come  back  from  town,  and  Miss  Marshall  wants  us 
both  to  go  on  Saturday  evening  for  some  music.  Thou 
wilt  come  ?  " 

Stanislaus  assented  with  superfluous  readiness. 
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CHAPTER   XV 

A    LITTLE    MUSIO 

Constance  Marshall  had  succeeded  in  turning  one  of 
her  uncle's  usually  weekly  "  evening  dolefuls,"  as  his 
guests  called  them,  into  a  musical  party.  The  customary 
cards  remained  as  a  resource  for  Mr  Rogers  and  his  in- 
timate friends;  but  a  grand  piano  had  been  introduced, 
and  the  aged  instrument  that  had  done  duty  since  the 
Crimean  War  was  consigned  to  the  honourable  retire- 
ment due  to  its  age  and  infirmities.  Jim  had  an  affection 
for  the  old  piano,  born  of  a  habit  of  vamping  accompani- 
ments, or  rather  an  accompaniment,  to  the  popular  songs 
of  the  day;  for  on  no  other  instrument  did  his  chords 
ever  sound  right.  But  his  cousin  preferred,  as  she  said, 
when  she  put  down  a  key,  to  know  within  a  tone  or  two 
what  note  to  expect. 

On  this  particular  evening  some  of  the  company  were 
already  assembled  when  the  two  Lubinskis  entered  the 
drawing-room.  They  preceded  Anson  and  Kaufmann  by 
a  minute,  for  the  brother  and  sister  had  come  in  the  spare 
droscKky  of  the  partners;  and  their  lighter  weight  had 
told  in  the  long  drive.  Stanislaus  looked  his  best  in  his 
carefully  preserved  evening  dress,  and  Sasha,  in  her  sim- 
ple black,  was  a  queen  among  the  ladies.  Her  superiority, 
indeed,  was  easily  asserted,  for  the  girls  of  the  Rogers' 
circle  had  for  the  most  part  lost  their  English  or  Scotch 
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complexions,  without  acquiring  the  social  charm  of  the 
Russian  women.  But  if  beauty  was  but  poorly  repre- 
sented among  them,  cash  was  not.  Many  of  them  were 
generally  reputed  to  be  heiresses;  and  Mr  Rogers  was 
abundantly  ready  to  enlighten  the  ignorant  as  to  their 
precise  value. 

"  Good  evening — evening,  Mr  Anson;  evening,  Mr 
Kauf mann ! "  he  muttered,  as  the  partners  entered. 
"  Let's  see,  you  know  Miss  M'Gasket — no,  you  don't — let's 
introduce  you.  My  friend  Mr  Anson,"  then,  in  what  was 
intended  to  be  an  undertone,  "  nice  girl  that,  two  sisters, 
thirty  thousand  each,  can't  say  if  it  isn't  thirty-five,  can't 
say ! "  Mr  Rogers'  whispers  were  rather  more  audible 
than  his  ordinary  speech,  but  the  lady  did  not  seem  to  no- 
tice them.  She  merely  smiled  and  bowed,  and  promptly 
turned  two  sharp  shoulder-blades  on  Kaufmann,  who  re- 
coiled ;  then  she  passed  on  and  left  old  Mr  Rogers  to  de- 
tail the  private  fortunes  of  the  other  ladies  present,  with 
much  satisfaction  to  himself. 

"  What  a  pity,  Walter,"  murmured  Franz,  shrinking 
behind  his  friend,  "  that  these  girls  are  not  all  marked 
in  plain  figures !  " 

"  So  they  are,  Franz — and  precious  plain  figures  too  I 
Look  at  this  one  now !  " 

A  young  lady  bore  down  on  them,  whose  form  re- 
sembled a  Euclidean  diagram,  all  straight  lines  and  angles. 
Anson  knew  her  and  extended  his  hand,  which  she  took 
with  a  clash  of  bangles;  but  Kaufmann  did  not  catch  her 
name,  and  told  her  so  with  his  usual  directness. 

"Glad  to  meet  you,  Miss — awful  sorry,  but  I  didn't 
quite  catch  your  name." 

"  I  am  a  Iligginbotham,"  said  the  diagram,  with  a 
stately  pride  that  would  have  been  exaggerated  in  a 
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Romanoff.  Then  she  produced  her  straight  lines  indefi- 
nitely in  another  direction. 

"  Walter,  what's  that  ?  "  gasped  Franz. 

"  Only  the  daughter  of  the  big  cotton-mill  owner  at 
Alexandrovsky,  Franz.  He  is  just  as  great  a  swell  in  his 
way,  but  he  " — imitating  the  lady — "  is  an  'Igginbotham  1 
You'd  best  make  up  to  her;  she  will  have  fifty  thousand 
now  and  as  much  more  from  her  father." 

"  Wouldn't  do  it  under  seventy-five  thousand  down," 
said  Kaufmann  decidedly. 

"  But  there's  the  other  fifty  when  the  old  man 
dies." 

"  Very  true,  but  then  I  should  be  dead  first  already  my- 
self." 

"  Hallo,  Kaufmann,  come  round  this  way,"  said  Jim 
Rogers,  detecting  Franz  behind  the  broad  back  of  his  part- 
ner. "  When  the  girls  are  all  jabbering,  we  can  start 
whist  or  vint." 

"  I  thought  it  was  to  be  music  to-night,"  said  Walter. 

"  Just  what  I  say.  When  the  music's  on,  the  girls  will 
start  talking,  and  we  can  play  in  peace.  A  great  idea  of 
Connie's,  having  music.  The  girls  used  to  think  they 
could  play  cards,  and  trumped  our  aces  every  time.  Come 
on,  Anson.  That  Pole  of  yours  is  going  to  howl,  so  you 
won't  be  missed." 

But  Walter  waved  Jim  off  and  moved  towards  the  piano, 
where  Constance  was  already  sitting,  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  Stanislaus  Lubinski's  music.  Sasha  was  holding 
the  portfolio,  while  her  brother  looked  over  Constance's 
shoulder,  asking  her  to  select  a  song.  He  was  far  too 
clever  to  make  any  difficulty  about  singing. 

"  All  out  of  operas,  I  see,"  said  Constance,  as  she  rap- 
idly looked  through  the  music.    "  Preislied  from  the  Meis- 
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tersinger;  Faust;  Tannhaiiser;  Italian  operas  —  and 
these?'' 

"  Polish  love  -  songs,  mademoiselle/'  said  Lubinski, 
bending  his  handsome  head  nearer  Miss  Marshall's  hair 
as  he  answered.  Kaufmann,  sitting  far  off  at  the  card- 
table,  glanced  over  the  top  of  his  whist  hand,  and  through 
a  sudden  lane  in  the  guests,  saw  the  Pole  stoop  over  Con- 
stance, and  realised  that  Stanislaus  had  unsuspected 
depths  of  villainy  in  his  composition.  Next  moment  the 
lady  who  was  a  Higginbotham  came  across  his  view,  but 
the  picture  remained,  and  Franz  grunted  something  to 
himself  with  a  morose  expression  that  made  his  partner 
despair. 

"  Ah,  Mr  Kaufmann,  there  you  are,"  breathed  old  Mr 
Rogers  over  the  German's  head.  "  Let's  see,  what  are 
you  making,  eh  ?  " 

"  Spades,"  said  Franz  gruffly;  for  he  was  playing  a  varie- 
ty of  whist,  much  favoured  in  Russia,  in  which  players 
make  trumps  in  turn.  The  fear  of  his  partner  changed 
to  wondering  delight  as  Kaufmann  proceeded  to  take 
trick  after  trick;  but  the  morose  look  on  his  face  re- 
mained, and  grew  more  intense  as  Lubinski  sang. 

The  Pole  had  a  sweet  tenor,  not  strong,  but  full  of  that 
bland  suavity  that  seems,  however  untruly,  to  have  a 
limitless  reserve  power  behind  it.  His  voice  would  have 
been  lost  in  an  opera-house  or  a  concert-hall;  in  a  draw- 
ing-room it  penetrated  to  the  farthest  corner.  He  knew 
how  to  manage  his  voice,  too;  and  he  could  throw  a  ten- 
der emphasis  into  the  passionate  notes  of  a  love-song  that 
thrilled  even  the  ladies  of  the  Rogers'  circle — or  all  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a  Higginbotham.  There  was  a  hush 
when  he  ended;  but  Jim  Rogers  broke  the  spell  by  re- 
proaching his  partner  in  a  strident  voice  for  not  return- 
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ing  his  lead,  and  a  burst  of  applause  told  Stanislaus  that 
his  talents  had  not  missed  their  reward. 

"He  sings  well,  does  he  not,  Mr  Anson?"  said  Sasha 
softly. 

"  Beautifully,"  answered  Walter ;  but  an  involuntary 
coldness  in  the  tone  contradicted  his  praise.  The  Polish 
girl  looked  up  at  him  in  doubt.  He  noticed  the  look. 
"  He  sings  just  like  an  operatic  tenor  softened  down,"  he 
explained ;  "  and  I  don't  so  much  care  for  that  style  per- 
sonally, though  of  course  it  is  the  proper  way  to  sing  that 
sort  of  music.    Does  he  ever  try  oratorio  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know;  I  will  ask  him,"  answered  Sasha. 
But  her  question  was  forestalled  by  Constance,  who  was 
urging  Stanislaus  to  sing  again. 

"  Have  you  ever  sung  anything  sacred — oratorio,  for 
instance  ?  "  she  asked. 

The  Pole  shook  his  head.  "  Sacred  ?  "  he  repeated. 
"No,  thank  you!  I  never  was  a  sweet  little  choir-boy, 
and  I  mean  to  leave  sacred  music  till  I  get  to  heaven. 
Then,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  there  will  be 
nothing  else  to  do.  But  there  will  be  time  enough  be- 
fore then — if  not  eternity  I  As  for  oratorio,  it  bores  me 
infinitely." 

"I  am  very  fond  of  some  oratorios,"  said  Constance, 
rather  coldly,  and  Lubinski  realised  again  that  English 
College  girls  were  not  necessarily  so  advanced  in  opinion 
as  Kussian  lady  medical  students. 

"  Those  must  be  the  oratorios  I  have  never  heard," 
he  answered,  deftly  recovering  his  lost  ground.  "  You 
will  teach  me  some  of  the  numbers  you  like,  will  you 
not  ?  "  and  he  threw  into  the  simple  request  an  emphasis 
suggestive  of  his  willingness  to  learn  all  that  was  pure 
and  true  from  her.    Few  good  women  are  indifferent  to 
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that  most  insidious  of  lures,  the  prospect  of  reclaiming  a 
picturesquely  bad  man  by  marrying  him ;  and  the  bad  man 
knows  it.  Stanislaus  left  his  suggestion  to  work,  and  sang 
again,  a  Polish  song,  which  he  explained  to  Constance  as 
being  the  lament  of  an  exile  for  his  native  land  and  the 
love  of  his  youth.  The  music  was  pathetic,  and  even 
Anson  could  not  trace  the  ring  of  insincerity  in  the  voice. 
Only  Kaufmann  scowled  over  the  card-table  during  the 
song,  and  misdealt  as  Lubinski  ended  with  a  plaintive  oc- 
tave. Then  Constance,  at  the  Pole's  request,  played 
Chopin:  and  some  of  the  other  ladies  followed  her,  and 
sang  touching  ballads,  chiefly  about  dear  little  children 
(with  or  without  angels)  who  wandered  in  a  weary  world, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  third  verse,  attained  to  something 
golden — possibly  publishers'  royalties. 

The  group  surrounding  the  piano  broke  up,  ballads 
seeming  to  exert  a  centrifugal  force  on  its  members. 
Sasha  and  Walter  drifted  towards  the  card-table,  while 
Constance  and  Stanislaus  strayed  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Mr  Rogers'  rooms,  as  is  usual  in  Russian  flats,  were 
all  open,  kept  at  an  equable  heat  by  the  stoves,  and  guests 
could  wander  freely  through  the  suite  (except  that  the 
kitchen  and  the  bedrooms  were  shut),  from  the  front  door 
on  the  landing  to  the  side  entrance  that  led  into  the  office 
of  Rogers  &  Son.  For,  by  an  arrangement  not  uncommon 
in  St  Petersburg,  Mr  Rogers'  dwelling-house  and  his  office 
were  on  the  same  floor. 

Stanislaus  had  noticed  that  the  ante-room  at  the  end 
of  the  suite  was  empty,  and  guided  Constance  there,  hop- 
ing to  make  more  way  in  her  favour  by  a  quiet  talk  than 
was  possible  among  strangers.  But  he  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. Mr  Rogers,  who  had  mysteriously  disap- 
peared from  the  company  a  few  minutes  ago,  suddenly 
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burst  with  alarming  violence  out  of  the  private  door  of  his 
office. 

"I  say,  Constance,  can  you  talk  Russian,  that  is,  of 
course  I  know  you  can't,  but  there's  a  man  on  the  tele- 
phone talking  to  me,  and  he  can't  hear  what  I'm  saying, 
and  I  can't  say  what  he's  hearing,  and  it's  very  important ; 
and  where's  Jim  ?  " 

"  At  one  of  the  card-tables,  uncle,"  said  Constance. 
But  Mr  Rogers,  instead  of  seeking  his  son,  abruptly  caught 
Lubinski  by  the  arm.  "  Oh,  you'll  do ! "  he  remarked ; 
"  will  you  come  and  talk  to  that  rascally  Polish  Jew — 
very  sorry,  forgot  you  were  a  Pole,  but  you're  not  a  Jew, 
so  it  doesn't  matter,  Mr — Mr  Krasinski,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Lubinski,  uncle,"  Constance  explained. 

"  Oh,  I  knew  it  was  something  in  insJci.  Fact  is,  the 
man  says  he  can't  make  out  my  Russian.  I  don't  know 
why  he  can't,  I'm  sure,  I  can ! "  and  Mr  Rogers  dragged 
Stanislaus  into  the  half-lit  office.  The  Pole  yielded,  for 
after  all  Mr  Rogers  was  rich,  and  Constance  Marshall's 
uncle,  and  we  should  always  be  kind  to  the  rich.  He 
looked  back  in  humorous  appeal  to  Constance,  as  if  to  say, 
"  See  what  I  endure  for  you !  " 

The  telephone  bell  was  tingling  impatiently,  so  Lubin- 
ski made  haste  to  answer.  The  Polish  Jew  at  the  other 
end  of  the  wire  was  evidently  in  a  high  state  of  exaspera- 
tion, but  he  calmed  down  on  hearing  the  accents  of  his 
native  tongue,  and  became  cautious  and  deliberate.  Poles 
do  not  trust  Poles;  if  they  did,  Poland  might  still  have  a 
colour  all  to  itself  on  the  map.  The  business  was  a  large 
order  for  goods,  given  in  a  great  hurry,  as  the  hour  of  the 
message  showed.  There  was  a  discussion  of  some  length, 
Mr  Rogers  prompting  Stanislaus  in  imperfect  Russian, 
which  mingled  in  his  ears  with  the  Polish,  slightly  flav- 
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oured  with  Yiddish,  that  came  through  the  receiver.  At 
last  the  difference  between  the  seller's  price  and  the  buy- 
er's was  haggled  down  to  one-sixteenth  of  a  copeck  per 
arsheen;  and  there  the  parties  stuck.  Finally  Lubinski, 
weary  of  the  strife,  reported  a  mythical  concession  of  a 
thirty-second  on  the  part  of  the  Jew;  this  was  met  by  a 
real  concession  of  like  amount  from  Mr  Eogers,  which  was 
announced  ambiguously  by  the  artful  Stanislaus,  and  re- 
luctantly accepted  by  the  man  at  the  other  end,  after  im- 
passioned protests,  which  went  no  farther  than  the  re- 
ceiver. 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  Mr  Rogers,  beaming  with  the 
joy  of  having  driven  a  hard  bargain.  "  That  rascally  Pole 
— beg  pardon,  I  mean  that  scoundrelly  Jew — has  done  me 
half-a-dozen  times,  but  it  hasn't  come  off  to-night;  can't 
say  if  it  isn't  the  other  way.  He  was  in  a  hurry,  you  know, 
and  he  couldn't  come  to  anybody  else.  If  it  had  been  to- 
morrow morning,  he'd  never  have  come  to  us,  and  I  can't 
say  if  he  wouldn't  have  gone  somewhere  else." 

"  Don't  you  find  it  very  troublesome  being  rung  up 
so  late  on  the  telephone,  Mr  Rogers  ? "  asked  Lubin- 
ski. 

"  Oh  no,  it  hardly  happens  once  a  week,  and  there's 
a  man  in  hearing,  and  if  we're  out  when  they  ring,  well, 
we're  not  in,  and  that's  all  about  it.  Then  it's  so  handy 
in  case  of  an  emergency.  Why,  if  one  has  a  dinner-party 
and  there's  not  enough  of  anything,  you  slip  in  here  and 
order  some  more  round  the  corner,  and  nobody  knows  you 
were  short;  and  if  there's  a  fire — " 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  Stanislaus,  smiling,  "  what  do  you  do  if 
there's  a  fire  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say,"  muttered  Mr  Rogers.  "  If  you  don't  ring 
up  the  fire  brigade  your  house  is  burnt  down,  and  if  you 
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do,  it's  pulled  down.  But  we  can  ring  them  up  if  we  want 
them.    There's  the  number  on  the  card." 

"  Ah,  I  see,"  said  Lubinski,  taking  a  quick  glance  at  the 
list  of  a  few  important  addresses  posted  up  by  the  in- 
strument. "  That  is  a  very  good  telephone  of  yours,  Mr 
Rogers." 

"  Can't  say  that ;  somehow  I  can't  make  those  Russian 
fellows  understand  what  I'm  saying." 

"  At  any  rate,"  answered  Lubinski,  "  it  is  better  than 
ours  at  Messrs  Anson  &  Kaufmann's  office.  There's  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  cable  under  the  river,  and  we  get 
other  people's  messages  by  induction.  I  wish  I  had  an  in- 
strument like  yours  to  use  for  myself,  for  they  are  always 
busy  at  the  office  telephone,  and  we  live  too  far  from  any 
other  place  that  has  one.  Could  I  speak  through  your 
telephone  now?" 

"  Certainly,  certainly,  talk  as  long  as  you  like,  only 
don't  call  up  the  fire  brigade — "  and  Mr  Rogers  chuckled 
at  his  joke.  "  Don't  want  the  house  pulled  down  yet — 
can't  say  I  want  it  pulled  down  at  all." 

"  I  should  not  think  of  that,"  replied  the  Pole  deferen- 
tially. "  Pray  do  not  wait  for  me;  I  will  turn  down  the 
light  and  shut  the  door." 

**  Well  then,  I'll  join  the  ladies.  Very  good  idea  that 
of  mine  to  get  that  last  thirty-second  out  of  the  Pole — 
you  know  who  I  mean — the  Jew — "  and  Mr  Rogers 
plunged  through  the  baize  door,  shutting  it  after  him  with 
a  dull  thud. 

Stanislaus,  left  alone,  rang  up  a  friend  at  the  box-office 
of  one  of  the  theatres  and  asked  if  he  could  have  seats  for 
a  farce.  His  friend  could  not  oblige  him,  but  the  disap- 
pointment did  not  seem  to  trouble  him,  and  he  rang  off 
and  went  back  to  the  reception-rooms  humming  a  tune. 
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The  baize-covered  doors  shut  off  all  sound  effectually ;  not 
a  note  of  the  music  had  reached  Lubinski  in  the  office: 
but  as  soon  as  he  opened  the  second  door,  a  rush  of  Grieg's 
quaint  dances  met  him  on  the  threshold.  Constance  was 
playing  again,  and  he  hastened  to  join  her,  coming  just 
in  time  to  add  his  voice  to  the  chorus  of  thanks  as  she 
finished. 

But  this  time  his  compliments  were  as  conventional  as 
any  one  else's;  and  he  paid  them  with  such  a  preoccupied 
manner  that  Constance  was  obviously  piqued,  and  he  had 
to  feign  a  fervour  that  he  did  not  feel.  Much  as  he 
wished  to  please  Miss  Marshall,  he  relapsed  again  into 
meditation.  Now  and  then  he  frowned,  not  angrily,  but 
with  the  air  of  a  man  busied  with  some  knotty  problem. 
He  did  not  seem  to  notice  that  Kauf  mann,  weary  of  cards, 
had  joined  the  throng  round  the  piano;  and  Franz  began 
to  feel  almost  amiable  towards  his  handsome  clerk,  when 
he  found  that  Constance  had  to  address  the  Pole  twice 
before  he  answered. 

Anson  had  drifted  away  with  Sasha  into  a  nook  apart 
from  the  card-table  and  piano,  but  well  within  hearing  of 
the  music.  While  Constance  played  they  listened;  when 
the  tide  of  ballads  set  in,  they  talked. 

"  I  wonder  you  don't  sing  or  play,  Miss  Lubinski,"  said 
Walter,  as  an  angelic  child  was  dying  in  slow  agony  and 
in  the  key  of  C  minor. 

"  I  daresay  I  could  do  a  little,"  answered  Sasha,  "  but  it 
would  be  only  a  little,  and  I  hate  these  smatterings.  Ivan 
Petrovitch  Smirnoff — you  remember  him — says  that  the 
halves  of  a  great  many  things  don't  make  up  the  whole  of 
anything.  He  thinks  that  if  an  amateur  is  not  up  to 
average  professional  standard,  he  ought  to  keep  his  accom- 
pliuhmenta  for  his  own  exclusive  benefit." 
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"If  that  rule  were  observed  to-night,"  said  Anson, 
"  Miss  Marshall  and  your  brother  would  have  to  contribute 
the  whole  entertainment." 

"  Mr  Anson,"  said  Sasha  suddenly,  "  as  you  are  speak- 
ing of  my  brother,  may  I  ask  if — perhaps — he  has  dis- 
pleased you  in  any  way  ?  He  has  seemed  so  unhappy  lately 
about  something,  and  I  thought  it  must  be  business,  for 
he  is  quite  well  now." 

"  No,  no,  I  have  no  grudge  against  him;  only  we  thought 
— Franz  Ivanovitch  and  I — that  some  of  our  people  were 
betraying  our  business  secrets  to  a  competitor,  so  I  warned 
your  brother  that  we  suspected — not  him,  of  course,  but 
every  one.  I  daresay  that  he  was  a  bit  upset  about  it, 
for  he  may  have  thought  it  was  a  slight  upon  him." 

"  Business  secrets  betrayed ! "  echoed  Sasha,  with  her 
dark  eyes  opening  wide  as  if  from  fear.  "  To  whom?  not 
to—" 

"  To  Anton  Antonovitch,  called  Morozof  by  foreigners, 
and  the  Beast  by  those  who  know  him,"  answered  Anson 
lightly. 

"  Oh,  he  could  not  have  done  that ! "  said  Sasha  pas- 
sionately, but  as  if  she  were  rather  arguing  with  herself 
than  trying  to  convince  Walter.  "  It  would  be  too  base, 
too  horrible ! " 

"  That  is  what  I  thought,"  said  Anson ;  "  but  I  warned 
the  other  clerks,  so  I  had  to  warn  your  brother  also.  Be- 
sides, is  not  Morozof  an  enemy  of  yours  and  your 
brother's  ?  " 

"  Of  mine,  always;  but  sometimes  I  am  afraid — " 

"  Of  what,  Sasha  Borisovna  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you — not  yet.  But  I  will  tell  you  if  it 
is  needful." 

"  Why  should  it  be  needful  ?  "  asked  Anson. 
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"  You  remember  that  when  you  engaged  Stanislaus,  you 
told  me  I  was  to  be  his  reference;  and  I  promised  that  if 
I  thought  he  was  unfaithful  to  you,  I  would  tell  you." 

"  But  you  know  I  was  only  joking — I  did  not  mean  it," 
protested  Anson. 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  answered  Sasha,  with  the  ghost  of 
a  smile  curving  her  lips,  "  but  you  see  I  did  mean  it.  And 
now  I  think  Yakov  Yegoritch  is  looking  for  you,  Mr 
Anson." 

In  fact,  Jim  was  approaching,  seeking  a  fourth  player 
for  a  rubber  of  whist,  and  Walter  must  either  yield  or  fly. 
He  yielded  and  moved  to  meet  the  enemy,  so  that  Jim 
might  not  notice  him  talking  with  Sasha.  For  though  the 
heiresses  of  fifty  thousand  and  under  had  ceased  to  con- 
sider Anson  as  a  possible  victim  to  their  charms,  yet  the 
report  that  he  had  been  seen  in  close  and  confidential  chat 
with  the  pretty  sister  of  one  of  his  clerks,  might  awaken 
bitterness  even  in  the  celestial  mind  of  a  Higginbotham. 

So  Anson  cut  for  partners,  and  Stanislaus  Lubinski  fell 
to  him  as  his  associate.  But  the  young  Pole  did  not  play 
with  his  usual  intentness  and  skill.  For  one  thing,  there 
was  no  money  on  the  game :  for  another,  Lubinski  seemed 
to  be  still  giving  his  mind  to  some  problem  not  contained 
in  "  Cavendish,"  and  though  Anson  was  not  playing  his 
usual  sound  game,  his  partner  did  far  worse  than  he,  and 
threw  away  the  odd  trick  with  a  recklessness  almost  crim- 
inal. 

As  the  company  broke  up  gradually,  Constance  sought 
out  Sasha  and  announced  her  intention  of  making  the 
musical  at-home  a  weekly  institution,  while  old  Mr  Rogers, 
at  his  niece's  dictation,  gave  a  standing  invitation  to  Stan- 
islaus. "  Only  I  say,  you  know,  Mr  Latinski — "  "  Lubin- 
ski," said  the  other — "  Oh  yes,  I  knew  it  ended  in  inski. 
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If  that  villain  of  a  Pole — I  mean  a  Jew — rings  me  up 
again,  you'll  talk  to  him,  eh  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Mr  Rogers,  and  you  will  let  me  use  your 
telephone  any  evening  I  am  here  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  talk  as  much  as  you  like,  it  doesn't  cost  me 
anything;  only  don't  call  up  the  fire  brigade,  you  know!  " 

Lubinski  laughed  and  went  out  after  his  sister.  And 
Miss  M'Gasket  remarked  to  the  Higginbotham  that  he  was 
quite  good-looking.  But  the  other  lady  sniffed  with  the 
lofty  disdain  of  one  who  had  descended  from  so  illustrious 
a  house  in  so  many  straight  lines. 
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FOOTPRINTS    IN    THE    SNOW 

The  musical  evenings  at  Mr  Rogers'  flat  went  on,  and 
Stanislaus  Lubinski  and  his  sister,  Walter  Anson  and  his 
partner,  were  unfailing  in  their  attendance.  Kaufmann, 
indeed,  grumbled  greatly  at  the  waste  of  time,  yet  he  al- 
ways managed  to  go.  He  played  cards  with  a  disgusted 
air,  while  the  young  Pole  sang,  and  when  Lubinski  was 
annexed  by  the  Higginbotham  or  called  off  to  talk  to  Mr 
Rogers'  Polish  Jew  over  the  telephone,  Franz  gravitated 
towards  Constance  Marshall,  and  informed  her,  in  a 
grudging  tone,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  music,  but 
thought  love  songs,  especially  Polish  love  songs,  "  offul 
stuff." 

As  week  after  week  slipped  by,  the  winter  set  in  and 
the  frost  gripped  the  wide  streams  from  bank  to  bank. 
Right  out  into  the  Gulf  the  floor  was  solid,  smooth  and 
black  or  white  and  rough  with  frozen  snow.  But  a  sud- 
den surface  tha\N  had  stripped  the  earth  of  its  white  gar- 
ment, and  the  roads  were  still  stretches  of  round  pebbles, 
over  which  droschkies  and  carts  jolted  as  in  summer;  and 
Anson  and  Kaufmann  patched  up  their  waggons  and 
prayed  for  snow  and  sledge  roads. 

Still  the  snow  held  up,  though  the  frost  was  hard ;  and 
there  was  only  a  thin  layer  of  white  over  the  frozen 
marshes  and  a  touch  of  dirty  white  here  and  there  between 
the  larger  stones  of  the  causeway,  when  the  two  droschkies 
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of  the  partners  drew  up  one  night  in  the  circle  of  light 
thrown  by  the  lamp  over  the  office  door.  Beyond  this,  all 
was  dark,  but  for  the  scattered  yellow  twinkle  of  the  yard 
lamps.    The  sky  showed  no  star. 

It  had  become  the  custom  for  Stanislaus  Lubinski  and 
his  sister  to  occupy  one  droschky,  and  the  two  partners  the 
other.  By  whom  this  had  been  suggested,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say;  though  one  might  have  guessed  that  Lubin- 
ski proposed  the  arrangement  to  save  his  own  pocket,  and 
Anson  acquiesced  in  it  to  save  Sasha's.  But  to-night, 
when  the  two  partners  stepped  out  into  the  road,  only  one 
figure  was  waiting — Sasha,  muffled  in  her  dark  fur  cloak. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  Anson ;  "  but  where  is  your 
brother,  Sasha  Borisovna  ?  " 

"  He  has  not  yet  come  in,"  answered  the  girl.  "  He 
went  out  just  after  dinner,  saying  that  he  was  to  meet  a 
friend,  and  if  he  could  not  return  in  time,  we  were  not  to 
wait  for  him,  for  he  would  come  on  alone." 

"  That's  very  thoughtful  of  your  brother,"  said  Franz, 
with  a  note  of  half-incredulous  surprise  in  his  voice. 
"  But  what  are  we  to  do  ?    Shall  we  go  on  ?  " 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Franz,  you  take  Miss  Lubinski  in 
your  trap,  and  I'll  wait  half-an-hour  and  finish  off  that 
Baltic  contract  estimate  before  1  go.  Then,  if  our  friend 
comes  I  can  bring  him  on." 

"No,  you  go,  Walter,  and  I'll  stay,"  said  Franz,  with 
eager,  almost  terrified  insistence;  and  Sasha's  eyes  shone 
with  laughter  as  she  caught  Anson's  look.  Kaufmann's 
dread  of  a  long  drive  with  an  attractive  girl  at  his  side 
was  so  unaffected  that  it  ceased  to  be  rude. 

"I  had  better  stay,"  Walter  answered.  "You  know, 
Franz,  I  have  had  all  this  Baltic  Railroad  business  to  do, 
and  I  can  get  through  it  in  half  the  time  you  would  take. 
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So  off  with  you — *'  and  Anson  handed  Sasha  into  the 
droschky,  pushed  in  his  partner,  gave  the  driver  the  address 
and  turned  back  to  the  lonely  office. 

As  the  carriage  rattled  past  the  shabby  public-house  on 
the  high  road,  a  burly  man  in  a  sheepskin  coat  was  look- 
ing out  from  the  doorway,  and  nodded  twice,  as  if  he  were 
counting  the  passengers.  Then  he  stepped  out  into  the 
way  and  looked  up  the  branch  of  the  road  leading  to  the 
works  of  Anson  &  Kaufmann.  All  was  still,  however,  and 
no  rattle  of  wheels  was  to  be  heard.  The  burly  man 
turned  to  the  house  and  beckoned,  and  a  taller,  slighter 
figure,  well  wrapped  up,  appeared  from  the  shadow  of  the 
passage  and  followed  him  a  few  paces  up  the  road. 

"  He  has  not  come  yet,"  said  the  big  man  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Perhaps  he  will  not  come,"  answered  the  other. 
"  Often  he  stays  late  writing  business  letters,  but  I  never 
knew  him  to  miss  the  music  before." 

"You  are  in  ill-luck  to-night,  my  boy,"  growled  the 
sheepskin-coated  one ;  "  we  hoped  the  coast  would  be 
clear." 

"  The  worst  of  it  is,"  went  on  the  younger  man,  "  that 
if  he  stays,  he  always  goes  round  the  works  before  leav- 
ing." 

"  The  devil  he  does  I  "  exclaimed  the  burly  man ;  and 
then  moderating  his  voice,  "  Then  he  will  find  your  friend 
the  watchman  and  his  friend  the  workman  asleep  like 
stones  with  the  vodka  they  found  an  hour  ago — and  per- 
haps—" 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  put  it  oflF,"  nervously  began 
the  other. 

"Put  it  off,  my  friend?"  echoed  the  big  man.  "No, 
no  1    You  may  never  get  this  chance  again,    Where  is  the 
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courage  of  all  the  Lubinskis  ?  Either  pluck  up  heart  and 
go  through  with  it,  or  else  pay  me  what  you  owe  me." 

The  young  Pole  shivered.  "  But  if  he  catches  me,  it  is 
Siberia !  "  he  whispered. 

"  Not  likely,"  gruffly  answered  the  wearer  of  the  sheep- 
skin. "  Your  sister  could  beg  you  off — and  anyway,  there 
are  worse  places  than  Siberia.  I  was — I  mean  I  had  a 
friend  who  was  there,  and — well,  no  matter.  You  go 
about  your  business,  and  I'll  see  that  the  American  pig 
doesn't  catch  you  before  you're  done.  Go !  "  and  Stanis- 
laus Lubinski  slunk  off  into  the  shadows  of  the  by-road 
leading  to  the  works.  With  his  rough  coat  wrapped 
closely  round  him,  and  his  shabby  fur  cap  pulled  over 
his  eyes,  he  seemed  a  half-tipsy  workman  lurching  to  his 
quarters. 

Morozof  looked  after  him  with  a  shrug  and  a  smile,  then 
turned  back  into  the  tavern.  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
there  stepped  out  the  butterfly  of  the  rough  sheepskin 
chrysalis,  the  great  merchant  with  his  costly  fur  cloak  fall- 
ing open  and  disclosing  the  flash  of  a  big  diamond  pin  and 
the  yellow  glint  of  a  heavy  gold  chain.  He  whistled,  and 
his  sleepy  coachman  brought  up  the  rubber-tyred  droschky 
with  the  long-tailed  black  horse.  Jumping  in,  the  great 
man  ordered  the  driver  to  go  slowly  along  the  causeway. 
It  was  the  road  Lubinski  had  taken,  but  no  furtive  figure 
was  to  be  seen  anywhere,  and  the  wheels  rolled  on  almost 
silently  till  the  coachman  pulled  up  before  the  office-door 
of  Anson  &  Kaufmann.  A  sleepy  servant  came  out  wrest- 
ling with  a  yawn.  "  Is  Vladimir  Stepanovitch  at  home  ?  " 
Yes,  he  was  at  home,  and  would  the  Barin  step  in  ?  Push- 
ing past  the  man,  Morozof  swung  into  the  inner  office, 
seeming  to  fill  it  from  wall  to  wall  with  his  broad  waistcoat, 
broad  watch  chain,  broad  fur  collar,  broad-skirted  cloak 
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and  broad  smile.  Anson  looked  up  and  started  in  sur- 
prise ;  but  repressing  amazement  and  disgust,  he  half  rose, 
answered  the  Russian's  nod,  and  indicated  the  seat  oppo- 
site to  his  own.  It  was  Kaufmann's  usual  place,  and 
Anson  thought  of  the  fit  it  would  give  Franz  to  see  his 
enemy  filling  his  chair  and  overflowing  it  with  ostentatious 
sables. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Vladimir  Stepanovitch,  if  I  inter- 
rupted you,"  began  Morozof  in  a  tone  of  bluff  friendliness ; 
"  I  can  wait  till  you  have  finished  yoxiT  work." 

"  It  is  done,"  said  Anson,  tossing  down  his  pen.  "  It  is 
only  the  Baltic  Railroad  contract." 

Walter  spoke  with  intention;  for  he  knew  how  angry 
the  mere  mention  of  the  Baltic  Railway  made  Morozof, 
and  he  hoped  to  surprise  the  merchant's  motives  in  the 
heat  of  his  anger.  But  Morozof  merely  laughed,  and 
Anson  pushed  a  box  of  cigars  over  to  his  unwelcome  guest. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Morozof  genially,  opening  a  gold 
case,  enamelled  with  a  scantily  clad  French  dancer.  "  I'm 
used  to  my  own,  but  if  you  would  care — "  Anson  declined 
politely,  and  each  smoked  his  own  cigar  in  silence.  The 
blue  smoke  curled  up  between  them  as  if  a  miniature  bat- 
tle were  going  on.  Anson,  entrenched  in  an  affected  in- 
difference, awaited  the  attack. 

"  I  have  come  at  an  unusual  hour,"  Morozof  began ; 
"  but  I  had  to  take  my  first  chance  of  seeing  you.  Look 
here,  Vladimir  Stepanovitch,  we  have  been  fighting  each 
other  long  enough,  cutting  each  other's  throats  by  selling 
at  a  loss." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Walter  blandly,  "  we  always  sold 
at  a  profit!" 

The  shot  went  home,  but  Morozof  could  not  afford  to 
resent  it.    He  had  to  occupy  Anson's  attention  for  a  good 
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half-hour,  and  if  he  lost  his  temper,  he  might  be  put  out 
in  three  minutes.  So  he  laughed  uneasily  and  puffed  at 
his  cigar,  while  Walter  watched  him,  and  wondered  how 
the  great  man  came  to  be  in  such  bitter  need  of  something 
that  his  enemy  could  bestow.  One  conjecture  after  an- 
other flashed  through  his  mind;  the  only  possible  solu- 
tion that  did  not  occur  to  him  was  that  Morozof  might  be 
keeping  him  away  from  the  works  while  an  unskilled 
amateur,  crouching  and  hiding  at  every  sound,  was  un- 
screwing a  rusty  pipe  joint,  with  two  workmen  lying  drunk 
and  drugged  beside  him. 

"  Doubtless  you  know,"  said  Morozof,  after  an  unnec- 
essarily long  pause,  "  that  I  am  thinking  of  turning  my 
business  into  a  company." 

"  So  I  judged,"  replied  Anson  drily ;  "  that  is  why  you 
have  had  so  many  articles  in  the  papers  lately." 

"  Precisely,"  answered  Morozof,  leaning  back  his  head 
and  gazing  into  the  writhing  thread  of  blue  smoke  from 
his  cigar.  But  he  did  not  say  what  he  saw  in  the  smoke 
— the  figure  of  a  tall  young  man  in  workman's  dress 
wrenching  at  a  refractory  tap.  So  real  was  the  vision 
that  for  a  moment  it  drove  out  of  his  mind  the  story  he 
was  to  tell  Anson.  With  a  start  he  came  back  to  reality 
and  found  Walter  looking  at  him  with  surprise  in  his 
eyes.  The  Russian  recognised  that  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take, and  in  order  to  collect  his  ideas,  took  his  half- 
smoked  cigar  from  his  mouth  and  elaborately  placed  it 
in  an  amber  mouthpiece  heavily  banded  with  parti- 
coloured Moscow  enamel.  By  the  time  this  was  done,  his 
story  was  ready. 

"  I  had  a  call  from  Baron  Siptitz  to-day,"  he  resumed; 
and  Anson's  eyes  brightened  involuntarily,  for  the  Baron 
was  a  king  of  finance,  and  was  understood  to  be  in  St 
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Petersburg  for  some  huge  business  combination.  "  He  is 
like  ourselves,  he  sees  the  folly  of  this  cut-throat  com- 
petition, and  he  has  a  plan  to  end  it.  Why  not  imitate 
your  countrymen,  he  says,  and  have  a  Trust?  " 

"  For  several  reasons,"  answered  Anson  coolly,  though 
his  eyes  were  alert  and  interested ;  "  chiefly  because  the 
members  of  the  Trust  would  never  trust  each  other.  In 
America  there  is  honour  among  monopolists;  but  here, 
if  you  started  a  Petroleum  Trust,  you  would  have  to  get 
in  Krilof  and  Matveieil  and  a  half-dozen  more  of  the 
biggest  scoundrels  unhung.  They  will  sign  anything  you 
choose  and  then  go  and  undersell  you  next  half-minute. 
They  can't  keep  straight  even  when  it  is  profitable — " 
and  Anson  mentally  added,  "  Least  of  all  yourself !  " 

Morozof  was  hardly  attending;  for  the  figure  in  the 
smoke  had  unscrewed  his  tap  now,  and  was  stuffing  rub- 
bish into  the  water-pipe  of  the  condenser.  If  only  he  were 
not  such  a  coward!  A  snore  from  one  of  the  stupefied 
workmen,  or  the  rustle  of  a  rat  among  the  vaseline  boxes 
would  make  him  stop  and  crouch  down.  The  Russian 
came  back  again  to  reality  and  just  caught  Walter's  last 
words. 

"  Ah,  that  is  very  true,"  he  said  blandly ;  "  but  that 
is  where  Siptitz  is  so  clever.  He  would  have  all  the  raw 
material  pass  through  one  central  department,  and  every 
pood  of  oil  would  be  accounted  for  at  current  prices. 
Knowing  exactly  what  each  manufacturer  had  to  make 
up,  we  should  know  exactly  what  he  made,  and  he  would 
have  to  pay  in  all  he  took  for  it." 

"  I  see,"  said  Anson  thoughtfully,  "  and  of  course  the 
whole  business  would  rest  on  the  honesty  and  accuracy 
of  the  head  of  that  central  department.  Who  would  he 
be  ?    Siptitz  or  you  ?  " 
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"  We  had  thought  of  you"  answered  Morozof .  This 
plan  of  a  combination,  devised  to  waste  Anson's  time, 
was  becoming  interesting.  Might  it  not  be  better  after 
all  to  have  Anson  and  Kaufmann  as  friends?  But  then 
arose  the  memories  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  and  the 
opera  and  countless  trade  rivalries.  The  amateur  fitter 
must  have  finished  his  work  by  now,  and  if  the  expected 
result  came,  why,  it  must  come. 

"  Of  me  ?  "  asked  Walter,  and  this  time  he  could  not 
keep  the  little  rising  note  of  suspicion  out  of  his  voice. 
"  Why,  the  head  of  that  central  department  would  have 
control  over  a  capital  of — " 

"  Fifty  million  roubles  to  begin  with,  Siptitz  said,"  put 
in  Morozof.  And  indeed  he  had  talked  of  the  idea  with 
Baron  Siptitz  just  enough  to  acquit  himself  of  wanton 
lying,  in  case  Anson  were  by  chance  to  meet  the  Baron. 
He  lit  a  fresh  cigar,  and  began  talking  out  the  details  of 
the  monopoly.  Unfortunately,  imagination  was  not  Anton 
Morozof's  strong  point,  and  Anson's  suspicions  grew 
stronger  as  he  listened.  "  What  is  he  here  for  ?  "  was  the 
question  at  the  back  of  the  American's  brain,  as  he  noted 
the  fallacies  and  omissions  in  the  other's  showy  plans. 
And  as  the  minutes  went  by,  and  Morozof  sat  there  still, 
Walter  felt  a  violent  desire  to  oust  him,  to  make  him  do 
what  he  did  not  wish.  He  acted  on  the  instinct  and  rose 
abruptly  from  his  chair. 

"  This  is  too  big  an  affair,  Anton  Antonovitch,  for  me 
to  settle  in  a  moment.  May  I  consult  my  partner,  Mr 
Kaufmann  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly,  by  all  means,"  said  Morozof,  rising  also. 
"  You  will  keep  the  matter  quiet  from  others,  of  course. 
And  now  I  must  be  going,  for  I  may  catch  the  Baron  at 
the  Opera.    How  soon  can  you  let  me  know  your  views  ?  " 
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The  diplomatic  indifference  of  the  last  question  was 
not  feigned.  Morozof  hoped  that  in  a  short  time  the 
views  of  Anson  and  Kaufmann  on  the  subject  of  oil- 
refining  would  be  merely  theoretical. 

"  We  can  write  in  two  or  three  days,  I  hope,"  answered 
Walter,  as  he  followed  his  unwelcome  visitor  to  the  door, 
meaning  to  escort  him  to  his  droschhj.  But  Morozof  was 
seized  with  one  of  the  rash  impulses  that  had  brought  him 
both  good  and  ill  luck  in  the  past. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  your  works,  Vladimir  Stepano- 
vitch,  if  you  don't  mind,"  he  said — he  was  very  near  say- 
ing, "  see  the  last  of  them."  Then  as  Walter  hesitated, 
Morozof  added,  "  Oh,  not  the  inside.  I  don't  want  to  know 
your  trade  secrets.    We  will  stay  outside !  " 

Anson  felt  suspicious;  but  how  could  he  object  to  so 
moderate  a  request?  Whatever  Morozof 's  motive,  he 
could  not  do  any  harm  by  gazing  at  the  outside  of  the 
building,  unless  he  had  the  evil  eye;  and  if  he  had  pos- 
sessed that  power,  neither  Anson  nor  his  factory  could 
now  be  in  existence.  So  Walter  slipped  on  his  fur  coat  and 
cap,  for  the  frost  was  keen,  and  ushered  Morozof  out  by 
the  side  door  on  to  the  dyke  path  that  skirted  the  yard. 
The  two  walked  slowly,  Morozof  in  front,  for  the  path  was 
not  wide  enough  for  two  so  broad-shouldered.  The  fac- 
tory was  in  its  usual  quiet  activity.  A  light  glanced 
here  and  there,  a  thin  smoke  curled  up  from  the  chim- 
neys, hardly  visible  against  the  dark  sky,  and  a  ruddy 
glow  slanted  from  the  half-shut  door  of  the  furnace- 
room. 

"  How  many  men  do  you  have  working  now  ?  "  asked 
Morozof  suddenly;  he  was  wondering  whether  there  would 
bo  a  chance  of  discovering  that  something  was  wrong,  and 
if  80,  how  soon, 
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"  Only  two  just  now,  one  stoking  and  one  watching  the 
oil  coming  over,"  Anson  answered  briefly.  "  They  work 
an  eight  hours'  shift.  Then  there  is  the  watchman  who 
keeps  in  that  little  hut  where  the  lamp  is,  out  by  the 
wharf.  He  ought  to  be  going  his  rounds,  but  I  don't  see 
him.  He's  a  drunken  beggar,  and  I  hope  he  hasn't  got  at 
some  vodka!" 

Morozof,  secure  in  the  darkness,  smiled  grimly;  for  he 
knew  the  quality  of  the  watchman's  liquor.  Suddenly 
Anson  moved  forward,  abreast  of  the  Russian,  and 
screened  his  eyes  with  his  hand  from  the  near  lamp,  as 
he  peered  into  the  night.  "  It  appears  I  have  been  unjust 
to  the  honest  man,"  he  said,  "  for  there  he  is  " — and  he 
pointed  to  where  a  dark  object  bulged  from  a  pile  of  bar- 
rels. Any  one  else  would  have  taken  the  irregularity  for 
some  bit  of  timber,  but  Anson  knew  the  outline  of  his  bar- 
rel-heaps in  the  deepest  night.  "  I  will  go  on  and  speak 
to  him,"  he  added ;  "  I  always  encourage  him  when  I  find 
him  sober,  and  it  keeps  up  his  self-respect."  And  before 
Morozof  could  hit  upon  a  pretext  for  turning  back,  the 
American  moved  forward  a  few  paces  towards  the  barrels 
and  the  motionless  figure. 

"  Excuse  me,  Vladimir  Stepanovitch,"  said  Morozof 
with  forced  deliberation,  though  he  was  cursing  his  own 
whim  and  Lubinski's  slowness  in  his  heart,  "  I  fear  I  can 
stay  no  longer.    I  promised  Baron  Siptitz — " 

Anson  had  turned  back  as  he  heard  his  name.  But 
his  forward  movement  had  already  had  its  effect.  The 
shapeless  bulge  sprang  up  and  revealed  itself  as  a  man 
rapidly  making  for  the  dyke.  Anson  looked  along  the 
path,  and  saw  the  moving  figure.  With  a  sudden  cry 
he  ran  forward  along  the  dyke,  and  Morozof  followed 
slowly,  swearing  in  his  beard.    But  Walter  was  too  late. 
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The  fugitive — a  tall  lean  man,  he  seemed — ran  lightly 
up  the  dyke  fifty  yards  ahead,  paused  for  a  moment,  then 
took  a  leap  over  the  wide  ditch,  on  to  the  frozen  marsh- 
land outside  the  yard.  The  thin  sheet  of  ice  that  had 
been  a  shallow  sheet  of  water  cracked  and  splintered  under 
his  heels,  and  the  force  of  the  leap  threw  him  into  a 
crouching  position.  Then  he  recovered  himself  and  ran 
on  over  the  marsh,  thinly  sheeted  with  snow. 

Anson  halted  on  the  dyke.  It  was  in  vain  to  pursue 
a  man  who  could  run  so  lightly.  The  night  was  dark, 
and  already  the  fugitive  was  hidden  by  one  of  the  tall 
tree  trunks  that  rose  from  the  knolls  of  the  low  meadow 
land.  Walter  turned  and  came  back  to  Morozof,  who 
was  standing  under  a  lamp-post  at  the  angle  of  the  path. 
Was  it  the  play  of  the  flickering  oil  lamp,  or  was  there  a 
passing  look  of  triumph  on  the  broad  face  ? 

"  Ach,  he  runs  well,"  ejaculated  the  Russian.  "  He 
must  be  some  thief,  though  I  know  not  what  he  could  steal 
here." 

"  Perhaps  he  was  a  tramp  prowling  round  for  anything 
he  could  get,"  said  Anson  carelessly,  though  he  felt  ap- 
prehensive, he  could  not  tell  why,  "  We  have  plenty  out 
here,  and  they  will  steal  scrap-iron  and  firewood  or  any- 
thing we  leave." 

"  At  any  rate,  he  did  not  take  much  wood  or  iron  with 
him  to-night,  by  the  way  he  jumped,"  said  Morozof,  with 
the  same  unpleasant  grin.  "  And  now  I  must  really  be 
going.    Don't  come  with  me." 

But  Walter  insisted — more  because  Morozof  seemed 
desirous  of  dispensing  with  his  escort  than  because  he 
felt  courteously  disposed.  They  paced  silently  back  to 
the  office,  and  Morozof  halted  at  the  last  turn  of  the 
path  and  looked  across  the  yard  at  the  silent  factory. 
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He  sniffed  the  waft  of  oil  from  it  as  if  it  were  a  sweet 
savour,  and  again  that  evil  smile  twisted  his  mouth.  Then 
he  wheeled  round,  nodded  easily  to  Anson,  stepped  rapidly 
across  the  little  garden  to  the  side  gate,  whistled  for  his 
droschky  and  was  whirled  away. 

Anson  turned,  without  looking  after  him,  and  walked 
rapidly  back  to  the  place  where  the  unknown  figure  had 
leapt  from  the  dyke.  The  path  was  planked  over,  and 
there  were  no  footmarks  on  it.  He  cautiously  descended 
the  slope,  and  stepped  across  the  frozen  ditch.  Here  the 
mark  was  plain  where  the  fugitive  had  landed.  The  thin 
snow  and  the  grass  beneath  it  had  kept  the  imprint  of 
two  feet.  Anson  lit  a  match  and  bent  down,  guarding  the 
light  with  his  hand.  Then  he  uttered  an  exclamation  and 
looked  again  till  the  match  burnt  his  fingers  and  he 
dropped  it  and  lit  another.  For  the  print  of  the  heels, 
though  deep,  was  small,  sharp,  and  smooth.  The  unknown 
man  was  no  tramp,  with  shapeless  sandals  or  big  nailed 
boots.  Anson  moved  forward  along  the  line  of  the  man's 
flight  till  he  found  another  well-defined  footprint  in  a 
deeper  sheet  of  snow.  It  was  a  narrow,  neat  impression 
with  a  smooth  sole  and  heel,  not  short  but  slender — the 
mark  of  a  gentlemanly  foot,  neatly  shod.  With  a  sudden 
pang  of  apprehension,  Anson  moved  on,  seeking  for  other 
footprints.  Why  should  a  man  who  wore  city-made  shoes 
come  prowling  about  his  yard  by  night  ?  He  followed  the 
direction  of  the  trail  steadily  over  the  snowy  fields.  Now 
and  then  he  had  to  strike  a  match;  for  the  night  was 
cloudy,  and  the  air  had  the  iron  chill  before  a  coming 
snowfall.  Anson  felt  it,  and  knew  that  the  track  he  fol- 
lowed might  be  gone  beyond  hope  by  daylight.  Slowly 
and  painfully  he  followed  the  footprints  up  to  the  little 
canal  that  cut  the  island.    The  fugitive  had  not  needed 
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to  make  for  the  bridge,  as  the  ice  would  have  borne  a  wag- 
gon anywhere.  Across  the  canal,  bearing  towards  the 
road,  went  the  trail,  till  it  reached  the  causeway  stones 
and  was  lost.  Only  two  paths  were  possible  now.  The 
road  to  the  left,  seldom  used  by  carts  or  workmen,  lay 
white  and  undisturbed;  the  right-hand  fork,  black  and 
seamed  with  traffic,  led  into  the  main  road  near  the  dirty 
traktir.  A  hoarse  song  came  roaring  out  of  the  bar-room 
as  a  man  pushed  the  door  open.  A  droschky  was  standing 
in  front — a  common  shabby  vehicle,  with  the  driver  half- 
asleep  on  the  back  seat.  Anson  stepped  up  to  him  and 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Here,  isvostchik ! "  he  said ;  then,  as  the  man  was 
sleepily  rolling  out  of  his  seat  to  make  room  for  a  pas- 
senger :  "  No,  I  do  not  want  to  drive.  Hast  thou  seen  any 
man  pass  here  half-an-hour  ago  or  less,  coming  this  way  ?  " 
and  he  indicated  the  road  by  which  he  himself  had 
come. 

The  man  looked  up  with  little  cunning  eyes.  "  And  if 
I  saw  any  one,  how  can  a  poor  man  like  me  remember  ?  " 
he  whined;  for  the  dread  of  being  mixed  up  in  a  police 
matter  is  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  the  common  Rus- 
sian. 

Anson  cut  him  short.  "  I  am  not  a  policeman,  thou 
canst  see  that,"  he  said  impatiently.  "  Tell  me  the  truth, 
and  there  is  a  rouble  for  thee." 

The  man  clutched  at  the  note.  "  I  will  tell  the  Barin 
everything,"  he  said.  "  Some  time  ago  there  came  a  man 
walking  this  way  very  fast,  and  out  of  breath.  He  was  a 
tall  man  and  thin,  dressed  like  a  workman,  but  he  had  not 
long  boots.    I  did  not  see  his  face." 

"  Yes,  yes,  that  is  the  man,"  murmured  Anson,  "  which 
way  did  he  go  ?  " 
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"  No  way  at  all,  but  into  this  traktir.'* 

"  And  did  he  come  out  again  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  see  him  come  out  this  way,"  answered  the 
driver.  "  But  he  may  have  come  out.  What  do  I  know? 
I  was  nearly  asleep.  Only  I  remember  that  just  after  the 
man  went  in  there  drove  by  a  fine  droschky,  with  a  black 
horse,  and  a  big  man  sitting  in  the  droschky,  and  I  thought 
it  stopped  further  on,  by  the  brewery,  but  I  cannot  say. 
I  have  said  all  I  know." 

The  man  was  evidently  telling  the  truth  as  nearly  as 
an  isvostchik  can.  Anson  left  him  fingering  his  rouble 
note,  and  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  dirty  traktir.  As 
he  did  so,  the  landlord  slipped  out  of  the  bar-room  and 
met  him  in  the  passage.  Anson  knew  him  by  sight,  and 
he  knew  Anson. 

"What  can  I  do  for  the  Barin?"  asked  the  publican 
with  oily  servility,  bowing  almost  to  a  right  angle. 

"  Only  to  tell  me  whether  a  tall  man,  like  a  workman, 
but  with  town-made  boots,  has  come  in  here  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  the  landlord  with  a  shrug.  "  So 
many  workmen  come.  Perhaps  he  was  here.  I  think  I 
saw  such  a  man  just  now,  but  he  is  gone.  Will  the  Barin 
see  for  himself  ?  " 

Anson  half  opened  the  door  of  the  bar-room  and  looked 
in.  Half-a-dozen  of  his  own  workmen  and  as  many  from 
the  neighbouring  brewery  were  smoking  cigarettes,  play- 
ing cards  and  sipping  at  their  glasses  of  vodka.  Two  Ger- 
mans sat  in  a  corner  apart  with  big  mugs  of  beer.  But 
most  of  these  were  short  and  thick-set,  and  had  high  boots ; 
and  the  Germans,  who  wore  shoes,  could  have  covered  two 
of  the  footprints  in  the  snow  with  one  of  theirs.  Anson 
shut  the  door  again,  much  to  the  relief  of  his  own  work- 
men. 
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"  Have  you  no  other  room  ?  "  he  asked  the  oily  host. 

The  man  turned  yellow  at  the  question,  unseen  by 
Anson,  but  replied  steadily  enough,  "  Surely  not,  except 
for  my  own  family." 

"It  is  well,  it  is  well,"  said  Anson  impatiently,  and 
without  paying  any  attention  to  the  renewed  obeisances 
of  the  host,  he  walked  slowly  back  towards  the  works. 
There  was  nothing  tangible.  Morozof  had  come  to  see 
him,  hoping  to  sound  him  with  a  proposed  combination, 
or  perhaps  to  disarm  his  hostility  by  feigned  offers. 
The  unknown  figure  had  been  a  tramp  lurking  round  to 
steal  any  small  article.  A  pair  of  stolen  town  boots 
might  easily  form  part  of  a  tramp's  wardrobe;  and  a 
scamp  who  had  seen  better  days  could  have  small  feet. 
There  was  nothing  special  in  each  of  these  facts,  and 
yet  their  coincidence  stood  out  menacing  and  mysterious. 
And  then,  another  forgotten  fact  recalled  itself  suddenly 
to  Anson's  mind.  He  had  not  seen  the  watchman  any- 
where about  the  works  when  he  went  out  with  Morozof. 
Where  was  he,  and  what  had  the  tramp  been  doing  in 
his  absence  ?  Anson  tried  to  shake  off  his  apprehension, 
but  it  returned  and  clung  to  him.  A  feeling  of  uneasiness 
about  the  works  weighed  on  him.  He  must  go  and  see 
with  his  own  eyes  that  all  was  well,  and  he  quickened  his 
pace.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  broke  his  view  over  the 
flat  land,  but  when  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  factory  it 
seemed  as  peaceful  as  ever,  and  he  smiled  at  his  own 
fears.  Next  minute,  he  heard  the  sound  of  cries  and 
shouts,  and  then  the  clatter  of  hurrying  feet  on  the  cause- 
way. Gazing  forward  to  the  sound,  he  saw  a  great  figure 
running  towards  him,  swaying  and  stumbling  over  the 
rough  stones.  He  recognised  the  clumsy  gait  now — it  was 
Grigori.    Another  minute  uiul  they  had  met,  and  Anson 
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put  out  an  arm  and  stopped  the  giant,  and  wheeled  round 
with  the  impetus  of  his  rush. 

"  Don't  stop  me,"  panted  the  workman. 

"  What  is  it,  Grigori  ?  "  asked  Anson. 

"  Glory  to  God  that  I  have  met  thee,  Barin! "  gurgled 
Grigori.    "  It  is  fire — fire  in  the  works  1 " 
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BED   KUIN 

Walter  Anson  broke  instinctively  into  a  run  as  he  heard 
the  fatal  word  "  Fire !  "  Then  his  mind  recovered  its  mas- 
tery, and  he  knew  that  he  must  arrive  cool  and  able  to 
think  and  decide,  and  not  breathless  and  flustered.  De- 
liberately he  slackened  his  pace  to  a  rapid  walk,  and  strode 
on  along  the  plank  sidewalk,  with  Grigori  stumbling  over 
the  stones  at  his  side. 

"  Tell  me,  Grigori,"  he  asked,  "  where  is  the  fire  ?  how 
did  it  catch?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  panted  the  workman,  "  but  it  is  a  big 
vessel  of  oil  burning  in  the  condensation  room.  Andrei, 
the  stoker,  heard  a  sound  from  the  room,  and  he  went  in 
and  the  watchman  and  Afanasi  were  drunk  on  the  floor 
and  the  oil  gas  had  caught  from  the  watchman's  lantern." 

"The  gas?"  echoed  Anson;  "dost  thou  mean  from 
the  condensers,  Grigori?  " 

"  Without  doubt,  Barin,  but  I  do  not  know.  When  I 
came  I  wanted  to  carry  out  the  burning  oil  vessel  and 
throw  it  into  the  river,  but  Nicolai,  the  foreman,  came 
and  bade  me  go  and  tell  thee,  and  he  shut  the  doors  and 
went  to  turn  the  steam  on ;  but  my  way  was  better,  Barin." 

"  There,  Grigori,  thou  art  a  fool  and  Nicolai  did  well. 
Were  Afanasi  and  the  watchman  burnt  ?  " 

"  Only  their  beards,  Barin,  for  Nicolai  told  me  to  carry 
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them  out,  and  I  took  them  up  and  did  so,  but  they  have 
not  waked." 

"  Very  well,  Grigori — now  make  way ! "  for  the  two  had 
turned  in  to  the  yard,  and  the  windows  of  the  condensa- 
tion room  glared  on  them  redly. 

With  a  thrill  of  thankfulness  Walter  Anson  saw  that 
no  smoke  or  fire  was  coming  through  the  roof.  He  made 
straight  for  the  factory,  passing  a  little  knot  of  workmen, 
hanging  round  the  doors  stupid  with  sleep  and  fear.  With 
Grigori  trotting  at  his  heels  like  a  huge  dog,  he  reached 
the  door  of  the  refining  room,  pulled  it  open,  and  plunged 
into  a  reek  of  oil-gas  and  smoke  that  gripped  his  throat. 
For  a  moment  he  was  blinded;  then  he  could  see  dimly 
the  door  of  the  condensation  room  opposite  him,  and  made 
for  it.    He  struck  against  something  soft. 

"  Is  it  thou,  Nicolai !  "  he  gasped. 

"  It  is,  Barin." 

"  Hast  thou  turned  the  steam  on  ? "  the  foreman 
nodded ;  "  and  shut  all  the  doors  ?  "  he  nodded  again ; 
"  and  raked  out  the  fires  ?  " 

"They  are  doing  that  now,  Barin!  listen!"  for  the 
sound  of  frenzied  poking  and  scraping  came  from  the  ad- 
joining furnace-room. 

"  Good !  and  hast  thou  turned  off  the  taps  in  the  con- 
denser room  ?  "  Nicolai  shook  his  mop  head  vigorously. 
"  Then  we  must  do  it  together !  Quick,  open  the  door. 
And,  Grigori,  stay  thou  outside !  "  and  in  a  moment  Anson 
had  wrenched  the  iron  door  half  open,  slipped  through  the 
space  with  Nicolai,  and  slammed  the  barrier  behind  him. 

The  reek  and  smoke  were  thicker  here,  and  blent  with 
white  rolling  clouds  of  steam,  coughing  out  of  a  big  pipe. 
At  one  end  of  the  room  yellow  sheets  of  flame  sprang  up 
and  danced  above  a  cauldron  of  blazing  oil,  and  flung  wisps 
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of  black  smoke  against  the  billows  of  steam.  Now  and 
then  a  fierce  tongue  of  fire  sprang  at  the  roof,  but  so  far 
nothing  had  caught.  Stumbling  over  great  serpents  of 
pipe,  and  shielding  their  faces  with  their  arms  from  the 
scorch  of  the  fire,  the  two  felt  rather  than  looked  for  the 
taps  that  let  oil  gas  or  oil  pass  over.  One  after  another 
was  turned,  and  then  Anson  groped  to  the  iron  door, 
pulled  it  open  and  fell  over  the  threshold  into  clearer  air. 
Nicolai  followed,  and  again  the  fire  was  penned  in  to  fight 
the  steam.  There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done.  The 
blaze  must  burn  itself  out  till  the  oil  was  spent  or  the 
steam  choked  the  fire.  Leaving  a  man  to  watch  the  door 
and  keep  it  shut,  Anson  and  his  foreman  passed  out  into 
the  clear  frosty  air  of  the  yard.    Grigori  came  up  to  them. 

"  It  is  just  like  the  little  fire  of  six  weeks  ago,"  Nicolai 
was  saying.  "  The  condenser  must  have  been  choked  and 
the  gas  came  over,  and  the  watchman's  lantern — " 

"  Ah,  by  the  way — where  is  he  ?  " 

Grigori  proudly  interrupted.  "  Here,  Barin,  in  the 
painting  shed.  I  put  them  there;"  and  he  pointed  to 
two  dark  figures  stretched  out  on  the  plank  floor.  Anson 
looked  and  saw  his  watchman  and  a  workman,  still  uncon- 
scious, and  drawing  heavy,  snoring  breaths.  Something 
in  their  faces  made  him  look  closer.  Then  he  turned  to 
Nicolai.  "  That  does  not  look  like  vodka  alone,"  he  whis- 
pered ;  "  can  the  men  have  been  drugged  ?  " 

"  Drugged  ?  "  said  Nicolai,  "  then  this  fire — " 

"  Hush  I "  interrupted  Anson  sharply.  "  Not  a  word 
to  any  one,  mind ! "  The  foreman  made  a  motion  to 
show  that  he  understood,  and  Walter,  unable  to  do  any- 
thing more,  but  unwilling  to  go  away,  paced  up  and  down 
in  front  of  the  factory,  listening  to  the  hiss  of  the  steam 
and  the  raking  out  of  the  fires^  and  turning  over  the 
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events  of  the  night  in  his  head.  The  liquor,  the  stealthy 
intruder,  the  visit  of  Morozof  to  the  office  just  when  Anson 
might  have  been  going  his  rounds  and  detecting  that  some- 
thing was  amiss,  and  then  the  fire  breaking  out  so  soon 
after  the  condenser  might  have  been  tampered  with — all 
these  things,  unimportant  in  themselves,  seemed  to  link 
together  into  a  chain  of  proof.  But  who  had  Morozof's 
tool  been?  probably  some  discharged  workman.  Anson 
remembered  one  in  particular,  a  clever  fellow,  who  had 
been  dismissed  for  drunkenness — a  man  with  some  preten- 
tions to  gentility  too,  which  would  account  for  the  neat 
boots  the  mysterious  figure  had  worn.  And  yet  was  the 
workman  so  tall  as  the  fugitive  had  seemed  ?  Well,  he  or 
another,  there  was  no  proof;  possibly  the  plot  had  been 
carried  out  by  one  of  Morozof's  men,  who  would  know 
enough  of  oil  refining  to  be  able  to  cause  a  fire.  For  this 
time,  at  least,  the  trick  had  failed.  The  dancing  glare  at 
the  windows  was  lower  and  duller;  the  fire  was  feeling  the 
steam,  and  a  few  hours'  patience  would  see  the  last  of  it. 
Franz  would  soon  be  back  from  the  music,  and  there  would 
be  a  fine  story  to  tell  him.  And  Anson  listened  again  for 
the  roar  of  the  fire;  he  could  hardly  hear  it. 

Suddenly  the  air  was  filled  with  a  new  sound,  a  rattle 
and  rumble  swiftly  growing  and  coming  nearer.  For  a 
moment  he  stood  dazed,  unable  to  take  in  the  meaning  of 
the  outburst  of  noise.  Then  he  knew,  and  wheeling  round, 
looked  up  the  causeway  over  the  marshes.  A  race  of  lights 
was  rushing  towards  him;  he  could  hear  shouting  and  the 
clash  of  hoofs  and  rattle  of  wheels  on  the  stones.  Then 
came  the  thunderous  roll  over  the  little  bridge,  and  the 
quick  thud  as  a  loose  plank  leapt  under  the  wheels.  "  The 
fire  brigade !  '*  Anson  groaned.  "  Who  can  have  told 
them  ?  "  Then  his  mind  was  alert  once  more.    There  was 
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one  chance  yet  of  saving  the  factory.  "  Grigori ! "  he 
shouted,  and  the  giant  came  shambling  out  of  the  shadow 
of  a  pile  of  barrels.  "  Go  to  the  gate !  hold  it  till  I  can 
speak  to  the  officer." 

The  big  man  bolted  for  the  gate,  and  Anson  followed, 
feeling  for  his  pocket-book  as  he  ran.  If  he  could  hold 
back  the  firemen  till  he  could  have  speech  and  bribery 
with  their  chief,  all  might  yet  be  well.  But  the  brand- 
meister  in  charge  of  the  detachment  had  waited  to  right 
a  fire-engine  upset  into  the  ditch,  and  a  mob  of  men  in 
brass  helmets  and  long  boots,  bearing  axes  in  belt  or  hand, 
was  surging  at  the  gate.  Grigori  held  the  doors  fast  and 
stemmed  the  rush;  but  the  firemen  had  seen  the  red  glare 
in  the  windows  and  were  eager  for  work  and  plunder.  A 
few  blows  with  an  axe  and  the  fence  crashed  in,  and  a 
dozen  firemen  were  in  the  yard  just  as  the  brandmeister 
and  Anson  reached  the  gate  from  opposite  sides, 

"  Who  is  this  stopping  the  way  ?  "  exclaimed  the  official. 
"  Open  the  gate !  " 

"  Open  the  gate,  Grigori !  "  panted  Anson,  and  the  giant 
fell  back  regretfully,  admitting  a  torrent  of  men,  plung- 
ing horses  and  neat  futile  little  fire-engines.  The  chief 
came  in  first  and  Anson  clutched  him  by  the  arm.  "  For 
God's  sake  take  your  men  away,"  he  gasped,  "  the  fire  is 
going  out." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  the  other,  shaking  off  the 
grip  with  offended  dignity.    "  I  must  do  my  duty !  " 

"I  will  give  you  five  hundred  roubles  to  go!"  said 
Anson,  the  words  tumbling  over  each  other  in  his  haste. 

"  Too  late!  "  said  the  official,  more  politely;  and  it  was 
too  late.  The  workmen  were  too  few  to  stop  the  firemen, 
even  if  they  had  dared.  Nicolai,  the  one  intelligent  man, 
was  borne  down  by  the  rusli.    Two  firemen  wrenched  open 
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the  iron  door  of  the  condensation  room,  another  shivered 
in  sash  and  glass  of  a  window  with  one  blow  of  his  axe. 
The  steam  flashed  out  in  a  golden  cloud,  lit  by  the  glare 
within ;  the  fire,  half  choked,  drew  breath  again  and  leapt 
up,  licking  the  walls  and  the  rafters.  A  great  tongue  of 
yellow,  crested  with  a  wisp  of  black  smoke,  sprang  against 
the  roof,  recoiled,  leapt  again,  fastened  and  bit.  As  An- 
son, still  protesting,  opposing,  promising,  was  carried  back 
to  the  factory,  the  fire  put  out  a  flickering  tongue  of  de- 
rision at  him,  through  a  ragged  hole  in  the  roofing. 

Walter  saw  it,  and  knew  what  it  meant.  He  let  the 
official  go,  and  stepped  back,  suddenly  calm.  Nothing 
mattered  now,  and  the  firemen  could  do  their  worst  or 
their  best. 

They  did  both.  Engine  after  engine  was  driven  or  led 
up  close  to  the  factory,  the  horses  plunging  over  tipping 
planks.  Water  was  abundant,  for  there  was  a  hole  in  the 
ice  by  the  wharf.  Streams  played  into  the  blazing  room, 
hissing  in  the  flame;  but  the  fire  laughed  at  them.  The 
caldron  of  oil  boiled  over,  and  a  sheet  of  fire  ran  across 
the  brick  floor,  and  through  the  open  door.  The  roof 
ridge  was  ablaze,  and  sparks  and  then  bits  of  burning 
wood  dropped  on  the  open  tanks  of  the  refining-room. 
Soon  all  was  alight  here  too.  The  firemen  turned  their 
hose  on  the  flame;  it  rode  laughing  over  the  pools  of 
water.  One  of  the  iron  pillars  of  a  blazing  tank  bent  in 
the  fierce  heat;  a  cascade  of  fire  was  spilt  from  the  top- 
pling vessel.  The  firemen  screamed  and  ran  before  that 
wave  of  death;  one  fell  and  rolled  out  yelling  with  his 
hair  and  coat  burning  like  a  lamp,  and  Grigori  caught  him 
up  at  the  door  and  crushed  out  the  fire  in  a  wet  sheepskin. 
Anson  and  his  workmen  were  saving  the  chemicals  from 
the  laboratory  before  it  caught;  but  they  came  at  the  cry 
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of  pain,  and  the  fireman  was  stripped  of  the  rags  and 
tinder  of  his  clothes,  swathed  in  wadding  and  oil,  and  laid 
moaning  in  the  office. 

The  factory  was  all  alight  now,  except  the  furnace-room 
and  boiler-room.  The  firemen,  driven  back  by  that  rush 
of  blazing  oil,  stood  round  the  building,  playing  their  hose 
through  doors  and  windows. 

Some  strayed  into  the  boiler-room,  wrenching  off  brass 
taps  and  steam  gauges  and  hiding  the  pitiful  plunder  in 
their  long  boots;  but  Grigori  caught  one  man  by  the  legs 
and  shook  the  loot  out  of  him  head  downwards,  and  Anson 
posted  a  workman  on  sentry  over  each  of  the  larger  taps. 
Sulkily  the  firemen  slunk  back  to  where  the  sulky  hrand- 
meister  was  keeping  his  men  pumping  water  into  the  blaze. 
It  did  no  good,  and  he  knew  it;  but  it  was  the  routine. 
Tank  after  tank  reeled  and  crashed  down  with  a  gush  of 
smoke  and  then  a  great  flare  of  flame.  The  firemen  and 
workmen  drew  back  from  the  building.  The  last  of  the 
roofing  sagged  and  broke  into  the  fire,  and  flew  up  again 
on  the  breath  of  the  flame  in  crackling  sparks  and  blazing 
torches. 

A  new  peril  roused  Anson.  Many  empty  barrels  and 
some  full  ones  were  stacked  near  the  works;  loose  timber, 
wooden  sheds,  coal,  were  not  far  away,  and  plank  paths 
led  to  the  big  tanks,  some  of  them  shored  up  with  beams. 
Already  the  blazing  oil  was  streaming  over  the  threshold 
of  the  buildings;  a  jet  of  water  might  beat  it  back,  but  it 
was  re-lit  from  the  furnace  within,  and  spread  further. 
Soon  the  barrels  might  catch  fire  above  and  below. 

Anson  appealed  to  the  hrandmeister  in  vain  to  spare 
the  water  from  the  fire  and  direct  it  on  the  possible  fuel. 
The  official  mind  could  not  conceive  of  a  departure  from 
official  routine.     In  despair  Anson  set  his  men  clearing 
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the  yard,  and  Nicolai,  standing  on  a  pile  of  barrels,  a  wild 
piratic  figure  against  the  glare,  outroared  the  fire  with 
curses.  But  the  blazing  fragments  showered  down,  and 
the  flaming  oil  crept  outwards,  helped  rather  than  hin- 
dered by  the  water.  Anson  looked  round  for  help.  His 
workmen  were  doing  their  best,  but  they  were  few;  fire 
and  firemen,  alike  in  brute  and  soulless  rage,  were  labour- 
ing together  to  destroy:  and  beyond,  on  the  road,  a  row 
of  scared  women  and  stray  loafers,  attracted  by  the  glare, 
turned  blank  faces  on  the  wild  scene.  Two  droschJcies 
dashed  up  to  the  gate.  From  one  sprang  Franz  Kaufmann 
and  a  tall  officer  in  a  grey  military  cloak ;  from  the  other 
alighted  the  two  Lubinskis.  Franz  made  for  the  gate,  but 
a  fireman  stopped  him.  Only  for  a  moment,  however,  for 
an  official  shove  sent  the  man  reeling,  and  an  official  voice 
asked  him  how  he  dared  to  bar  the  way  to  the  owner  of 
the  factory.  "  Thanks,  Simeon  Simeonovitch,"  grunted 
Kaufmann,  and  he  and  Golovkin  shouldered  their  way  up 
to  the  burning  building.  And  then  in  a  moment  all  was 
changed. 

A  word  or  two  from  Golovkin  to  the  irandmeister,  and 
the  firemen  were  bidden  to  face  round  and  direct  the  hose 
on  the  barrels  and  the  planking  near  the  walls,  and  to 
chase  and  trample  or  sluice  out  the  bits  of  burning  wood 
that  the  blast  of  the  fire  blew  over  the  yard.  The  work- 
men, giving  up  the  rolling  of  barrels,  dug  trenches  to  stay 
the  liquid  fire,  and  met  each  crawling  stream  of  flame  with 
earth  in  deft  shovelfuls.  The  factory  was  gone,  all  but  the 
walls  and  the  furnaces;  but  there  the  ruin  stayed. 

Stanislaus  Lubinski  and  his  sister  stood  outside  the 
fence,  looking  between  the  splintered  bars  at  the  factory. 
The  roof  was  down,  only  the  brick  walls  and  chimneys 
remained,  black  against  that  intolerable  glare.     There 
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was  no  wind,  but  the  reek  of  the  oil  and  the  soot  of  the 
smoke  reached  to  the  road  and  beyond.  The  young  Pole 
stood  fascinated  by  the  fire,  gazing  with  wide-open,  fright- 
ened eyes,  as  if  he  could  not  look  away.  Sasha  was  silent 
also,  watching  the  men  toiling  to  beat  back  the  burning 
oil;  then,  when  the  flame  was  checked,  she  laid  her  head 
against  a  post  of  the  fence  and  sobbed.  Stanislaus,  wak- 
ened from  his  trance  by  the  sound,  put  his  hand  on  his 
sister's  shoulder. 

"  There,  there !  "  he  murmured  savagely,  "  why  art  thou 
crying?    Some  one  will  see  thee." 

But  Sasha  was  beyond  reach  of  his  reproof.  "  Oh," 
she  sobbed,  "  to  think  of  it — all  those  years  of  work,  and 
all  lost  in  a  night — and  he  so  good  and  kind !  It  is  unjust ! 
it  is  wrong !  " 

Stanislaus  winced.  "  Do  not  be  a  fool,  Sasha,"  he  said 
roughly ;  "  the  place  is  insured.    What  harm  is  there  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  the  money !  But  he  loved  the  place — 
he  had  made  it — and  now — " 

"  Come  away,  Sasha ! "  exclaimed  her  brother  impa- 
tiently; "if  thou  must  be  silly,  be  so  at  home,"  and  he 
caught  his  sister's  arm  and  drew  her  away  through  the 
gaping  crowd.  As  they  went,  a  big  peasant  in  a  sheep- 
skin coat,  who  was  looking  over  the  heads  of  the  others, 
turned  and  touched  Lubinski  on  the  arm.  The  Pole 
started,  looked  up  quickly,  and  bent  his  ear  to  the  level 
of  the  other's  mouth, 

"  Come  back  to  me  I "  was  the  whisper.  Stanislaus 
nodded,  and  drew  his  sister  through  the  crowd  towards 
the  little  house.  But  on  the  outskirts  of  the  mob,  the 
glare  of  the  fire  showed  a  sallow  expressionless  face  and 
tow-coloured  huir  tucked  under  a  shawl,  and  a  toneless, 
dull  voice  sounded  in  Lubinski's  ear. 
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"If  the  Barin  would  like,  I  will  take  the  Barishna 
home." 

"  Very  good,  Masha.  She  is  not  well,"  and  Stanislaus 
passed  his  sister,  still  shaken  with  sobbing,  to  the  support 
of  Masha's  solid  arm.  Then  he  hastened  back  towards 
the  yard.  The  burly  man  in  the  sheepskin  turned  to 
speak  to  him,  and  the  glare  fell  on  his  face,  as  Masha 
looked  back  over  her  mistress'  bowed  head.  She  laughed 
and  went  on,  humming  her  one  song : 

'^  Drinking  one  glass,  drinking  two, 
Till  it  got  into  my  bead." 

Only  a  word  passed  between  Lubinski  and  the  big  man 
— "  To-morrow,  eight,  my  room — "  said  the  latter,  jerk- 
ing his  hand  towards  the  causeway  that  led  to  the  main 
road.  "  To-morrow,  eight,"  answered  the  Pole,  and  moved 
away  from  him. 

Some  of  the  firemen  were  leaving  now,  though  others 
remained  to  check  the  fainter  and  fewer  outbreaks  of  the 
flame.  A  thin  snow  began  to  drift  through  the  smoke  and 
hiss  on  the  hot  ground.  Franz  came  up  to  his  partner 
and  wrung  his  hand.  He  said  nothing,  what  was  there  to 
say?  Besides,  Golovkin,  gaunt  and  cynical  as  ever,  was 
close  by.    Anson  nodded  to  him  in  greeting. 

"  Ah,  it  is  thou,  Simeon  Simeonovitch.  Welcome  to 
our  hearth  and  home.  It  is  all  hearth  and  no  home  just 
now,  but  we  will  soon  change  that." 

But  Franz  was  in  no  temper  for  jesting.  "  Walter," 
he  asked,  "  how  did  the  place  get  on  fire  ?  " 

"Just  as  it  did  six  weeks  ago — a  condenser  wrong. 
We  did  all  we  could;  we  nearly  put  out  the  fire,  but  we 
couldn't  put  out  the  firemen." 

"  Who  sent  for  the  firemen  ?  "  asked  Kauf mann. 
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"  Perhaps  I  can  find  that  out,"  put  in  Golovkin  suavely ; 
for  he  understood  English,  though  he  did  not  care  to  talk 
it.  Then  he  strode  round,  skirting  the  blaze,  to  the  brand- 
meister,  still  on  duty,  waiting  for  the  fire  to  abate.  Pres- 
ently he  came  back,  a  stiff  angular  figure  silhouetted  on 
the  flame. 

"  That  fool  says  he  does  not  know,*'  he  remarked  ami- 
ably, "but  he  heard  that  the  warning  came  by  tele- 
phone." 

"  Then  it  was  a  plot ! "  exclaimed  Anson.  "  I  am  sure 
of  it  now." 

"  And  I  know  who  did  it,"  growled  Franz.  "  It's  that 
beast,  Anton — " 

"  No  names,  please,  Franz  Ivanovitch,"  protested  Go- 
lovkin. "  I'm  quite  sure  our  friend  could  prove  his  inno- 
cence." 

"  Quite  sure  ?  "  echoed  Kauf mann.  "  What  do  you 
know  about  his  innocence  ?  " 

"  I  know  that  he  is  very  rich,"  said  Golovkin.  "  And 
now,  as  our  brave  firemen  have  done  all  the  mischief  they 
can,  and  I  cannot  be  of  any  more  service,  may  I  entreat 
you,  Vladimir  Stepanovitch,  for  one  of  your  excellent 
cigars  before  I  go  ?  " 

The  man  in  the  sheepskin  was  still  gazing  at  the  fire 
as  the  two  partners  walked  up  to  the  office  with  Golovkin. 
When  they  had  disappeared,  he  turned  to  go,  with  a  sigh 
of  contentment.  He  pushed  through  the  dwindling  crowd, 
and  passed  on  to  the  causeway.  But  as  he  came  near  a 
little  cottage,  a  woman  slipped  from  the  shadow  of  a  fence, 
and  caught  the  skirt  of  his  sheepskin.  He  turned  on  her, 
too  imperiously  to  match  with  his  humble  dress. 

"  So  thou  art  at  thy  old  tricks  again,  Anton,"  said  a 
voice — a  dead,  toneless  voice.    "  I  saw  thee  grinning  at 
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the  fire,  and  I  know.  Hast  not  thou  had  enough  of  fires, 
Anton  Antonovitch — Morozof  ?  " 

"  Fool,  thou  art  mistaken,"  growled  the  man ;  "  my 
name  is  not  Morozof." 

"  There  thou  art  right,  my  man,"  answered  the  level 
voice,  "  thy  name  is  Zimoff,  as  mine  is." 

"  Masha ! "  gasped  Morozof,  too  suddenly  shaken  to 
deny.  Then  his  eyes  lit  up  and  he  took  a  step  towards 
the  woman,  with  fingers  curling  like  claws  for  her  throat. 
She  waited,  stony  and  motionless,  and  his  hands  fell  at 
his  sides. 

"  Strangle  me  if  thou  wilt,  Anton,"  she  said  quietly, 
"  I  care  not,  but  thou  wilt  be  sorry,  for  I  have  friends." 

"  What  dost  thou  want  ?  "  he  asked  hoarsely. 

"  Nothing  to-night,  my  man,  nothing  to-morrow,  per- 
haps something  the  day  after." 

"  But,  Masha—" 

"  I  must  go  in,  or  my  Barin  will  be  angry,  and  Stanis- 
laus Borisovitch  says  bad  words  when  he  is  angry,  like 
thee,  Anton  Antonovitch.    Good-night !  " 

He  heard  shuffling  steps  and  the  clash  of  a  door;  then 
he  leant  on  the  paling  before  the  little  house,  and  gave 
overflowing  justification  to  Masha's  opinion  of  him,  till  a 
knot  of  belated  loafers  coming  from  the  sinking  fire 
jostled  him,  and  he  slunk  after  them  to  the  disreputable 
little  traktir  at  the  corner. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

SHORT    MEASURE 

Another  winter  evening  had  closed  in,  as  Anson  and 
Kaufmann's  clerks  came  out  one  by  one  from  the  office 
door,  kicking  on  their  thick  goloshes  and  drawing  on  their 
furred  gloves.  One  or  two  walked  briskly  off  through 
the  fresh  snow;  one  or  two  had  droschkies  waiting;  but 
three  or  four,  as  if  by  a  common  impulse,  turned  into  the 
yard  and  walked  across  its  stained  and  trampled  white  to 
a  black  steaming  patch  of  ground  round  four  blackened 
brick  walls.  The  furnace  room  with  its  stills  was  almost 
intact;  the  boiler  room,  with  little  but  brick,  iron  and 
water,  very  little  damaged;  of  the  rest,  it  would  have 
taxed  the  skill  of  a  detective  and  the  experience  of  an 
engineer  to  say  what  it  had  been.  The  cast-iron  pipes 
and  pillars  had  melted,  and  sheeted  the  floor  under  the 
fantastically  twisted  relics  of  the  wrought-iron  machin- 
ery. Four  years  of  patient  planning  and  industry  were 
in  that  rubbish-heap  of  old  iron. 

Yet  business  had  seemed  to  go  on  as  usual.  Some 
orders  had  been  filled  from  the  saved  stock,  and  letters 
written  adjourning  the  completion  of  other  orders;  and 
enquiries  for  improved  machinery  had  been  addressed  to 
German  firms.  The  office  had  been  rather  more  busy 
than  usual,  in  fact,  Anson  and  Kaufmann  had  gone  and 
come,  impassive  as  usual.  It  was  hard  for  a  clerk  of  an 
imaginative  turn  of  mind,  like  Stanislaus  Lubinski,  to 
look  up  from  his  quiet,  regular  work,  and  believe  that 
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the  gaunt  blackened  skeleton  before  the  office  windows 
was  real.  The  workmen  had  been  busy  clearing  away  such 
of  the  rubbish  as  was  not  still  too  hot  to  touch.  The 
only  element  of  excitement  had  been  a  heated  alterca- 
tion on  the  telephone  between  Jacob  Schmidt  and  some- 
body understood  to  be  the  Insurance  Company.  Event- 
ually Anson  took  the  receiver  from  his  cashier,  who 
went  back  to  his  desk  muttering  that  "  those  insurance 
people  were  playing  a  miserably  skinnish  game."  Wheth- 
er Walter's  opinion  of  the  Insurance  Company  was  the 
same  or  not,  none  of  the  clerks  could  gather  from  his 
face. 

Stanislaus  Lubinski  was  among  the  group  of  men  that 
had  strayed  down  to  look  at  so  much  of  the  ruin  as 
could  be  seen  by  the  lanterns  hanging  from  convenient 
points  of  wreckage.  A  workman  or  two  guarded  the 
building  from  intruders — not  that  any  damage  remained 
to  be  done.  A  thin  steam  still  rose  from  the  corner  where 
a  tank  had  been.  Then  the  sharp  winter  moon  slipped 
from  a  cloud  and  the  air  was  full  of  moonlight.  Lubinski 
stood  on  the  wharf  looking  at  the  silver  lights  and  mys- 
terious shadows  of  the  walls,  and  wondering  at  the  sud- 
den dignity  of  ruin  that  had  come  to  this  commonplace 
building  he  hated  so. 

A  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder  and  he  started.  Was 
it  Anson,  come  out  to  talk  to  him  about  the  fire?  He 
hoped  not;  but  he  would  willingly  have  had  it  Anson 
instead  of  what  he  saw — the  great  shock  head  and  wide 
grin  of  Grigori.  "  So,  brother ! "  said  the  workman, 
"  thou  art  looking  at  the  fire,  eh  ?  " 

"  No,  Grigori,"  answered  Stanislaus  gravely,  "  I  was 
looking  at  the  place  where  the  fire  has  been." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Grigori,  with  perfect  acquiescence. 
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"  It  was  a  fine  big  fire,  but  it  is  God's  will.  I  would  have 
stopped  it  my  way,  but  they  would  not." 

Lubinski  laughed  harshly.  "  Of  course  thou  knowest 
better,"  he  said  mockingly.  "  Is  that  all  there  is  in  that 
wise  head  of  thine,  Grigori?  for  I  am  hungry  and  my 
dinner  waits." 

"  No,  there  is  yet  something  I  have  to  say  to  thee," 
went  on  Grigori,  in  the  hesitating  tones  of  a  schoolboy 
reciting  a  lesson.  "  Brother  Thirteen,  they  will  have 
need  of  thee  this  week,  without  fail." 

"They?  Who?  Where?  When?"  petulantly  ques- 
tioned the  young  man. 

"  Thou  knowest  who,  and  the  place  and  day  and  hour 
are  as  before.  But  thou  hast  not  been  at  the  last  two 
meetings,  and  Number  Nought  said  that  if  thou  art 
away  too  often,  some  one  may  propose  thee  for  an  hon 
— hon — I  know  the  name  but  I  cannot  say  it  out." 

"An  honorary  member;  I  know,"  said  Lubinski,  his 
face  darkening.  "  It  is  well.  I  will  come.  Now,  wilt 
thou  take  that  unlucky  number  of  thine  off  ?  " 

"  Wait  a  bit,  Thirteen — "  and  Grigori  began  an  elab- 
orate search  in  his  pockets  and  the  recesses  of  his  dilapi- 
dated clothes.  "  It  was  hero,  I  know — or  did  it  go 
through  that  hole?  No,  for  it  would  be  in  the  lining. 
Ach !  I  have  it ! "  and  he  produced  a  small,  and  by  this 
time,  dingy  note,  and  handed  it  to  Stanislaus.  "She 
gave  it  me,  Number — I  forget  her  number,  but  she  has 
red  hair,  as  thou  knowest.  Good-night,  Brother  Thir- 
teen." 

But  Lubinski  neither  heard  nor  returned  the  greet- 
ing. He  stood  in  the  moonlight  reading  Dunia's  heavy, 
irregular  scrawl — "  Come  and  see  mo  before  the  day.  I 
can  help  thee.    D."    There  was  nothing  more,  and  any 
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young  man  in  debt  might  receive  such  a  note  from  a 
friend;  but  Stanislaus  knew  that  this  might  be  serious 
for  him — or  again  it  might  not.  Perhaps  Dunia  was  only 
using  a  trick  to  lure  him  back.  Well,  he  would  go  and 
see  her;  it  would  not  do  any  harm,  and  if  there  was 
anything  she  could  do  for  him,  he  could  safely  count  on 
her  doing  it  for  the  cheap  price  of  a  few  tender  words. 

The  little  note  from  Dunia  rather  helped  to  improve 
his  spirits;  the  threat  from  the  Odds  and  Evens  was  now 
so  familiar  that  it  had  lost  its  terrors,  and  Number 
Nought  had  a  grim  humour  of  his  own  which  the  Pole 
could  allow  for.  The  meeting  with  Morozof  promised 
fair  for  him;  he  had  done  his  work,  and  escaped  a  great 
danger,  and  his  reward  was  coming.  He  dined  with  an 
appetite,  and  complimented  Masha  on  her  cookery;  and 
after  a  while  went  out  for  a  stroll,  as  he  said,  humming 
an  operatic  air.  For,  as  with  many  greater  and  better 
men,  impunity  was  to  him  a  sort  of  excuse  for  his  deed. 

He  was  as  cautious  as  usual,  however,  in  slipping  into 
the  little  irdktir  by  the  back  way;  for  some  of  Anson's 
workmen  knew  him  by  sight.  Morozof  was  already  in 
the  private  room  he  had  engaged,  and  on  a  rough  table, 
stood  two  bottles  which  had  never  come  from  the  publi- 
can's stores. 

"  Ah,  Count ! "  said  the  big  man  affably,  "  I  was  wait- 
ing for  you.  Open  the  clicquot,  for  my  fingers  are  gouty, 
I  think.  So — don't  spill  any;  that  costs  money.  Now, 
fill  up,  and  drink — congratulations  on  the  success  of  our 
partnership." 

Lubinski  bowed  gracefully  and  drained  the  sweet 
sparkling  wine.  He  would  have  preferred  it  dry,  but 
sweet  champagne  was  better  than  none. 

"  My  boy,  if  I  had  had  your  talents,  as  an  insurance 
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agent,  let  us  say,"  resumed  the  merchant,  "  I  should  not 
have  been — well,  I  should  have  had  a  pleasanter  life. 
Your  plan  was  simple  but  excellent,  and  I  never  saw  a 
prettier  blaze.  The  fire  brigade  simply  astonished  me 
— and  it  astonished  Vladimir  Stepanovitch  too.  The  good 
man  was  sadly  overworked.  He  will  have  a  rest  now, 
till  the  insurance  money  comes  in." 

"  Is  there  likely  to  be  any  difficulty  with  the  insurance 
company,  Anton  Antonovitch  ?  " 

"  I  think  so ;  I  have  a  friend  in  that  office,  and  I  think 
80.  Of  course  they  will  get  their  money  in  the  end,  but 
meanwhile — honest  men  will  have  a  chance  of  doing 
business.  Take  some  more  clicquot,  man.  Why  don't 
you  laugh  ?  " 

"  I  am  rather  sorry  for  Vladimir  Stepanovitch,  he  has 
done  me  services — "  hesitated  Stanislaus. 

"  Is  not  the  sorrow  rather  late,  my  boy  ?  "  asked  the 
big  man.  "  Come !  let  us  talk  of  pleasanter  things.  How 
is  your  sister  ?  " 

"  Sasha  ?  she  is  well,  but  takes  this  factory  business  to 
heart." 

"  Does  she  ever  speak  of  me  ?  " 

"Never,  Anton  Antonovitch;  that  shows  that  she  has 
at  least  no  hate  for  you." 

"  Does  it  ?  well,  you  know  women  better  than  I  do. 
Count." 

"  And  then,"  went  on  Lubinski  smoothly,  "  it  must 
weigh  with  her,  to  be  offered  your  wealth  and  reputa- 
tion, and  the  position  of  your  wife." 

Morozof  winced,  with  a  sudden  memory  of  last  night's 
meeting;  but  with  the  remembrance  came  a  wish  to  find 
out  something  of  his  wife.  Was  Lubinski  in  league  with 
her ?    "I  hope  to  call  on  Sasha  Borisovna  soon,"  he  re- 
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marked  carelessly.    "  I  suppose  you  could  give  orders  to 
admit  me  to  that  woman  of  yours — Pasha — " 

"  Masha,"  corrected  Stanislaus.    "  Masha  Kapoustin." 

"  I  had  forgotten ;  but  she  is  an  ugly  creature  to  have 
near  your  sister,  and  is  not  friendly  to  me,  I  fancy.  I 
can  find  you  a  servant  who  will  cost  you  little  and  will 
be  ready  to  help  our  plans.  That  Masha's  face  drives  all 
the  pretty  speeches  out  of  my  head." 

Stanislaus  flushed,  though  he  retained  his  grand  air. 
How  bitterly  he  wished  that  he  could  follow  his  friend's 
advice!  But  that  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  so  he  an- 
swered with  dignity,  *'  I  do  not  care  for  the  woman,  but 
she  suits  my  sister,  and  I  leave  all  those  matters  to 
Sasha." 

"  Then  there  is  no  more  to  be  said,"  answered  Morozof. 
"  Fill  up  again.  Count,  and  toast  your  pretty  sister,  and 
we  will  say  good-bye." 

"  There  is  one  matter,"  began  Lubinski,  after  he  had 
honoured  the  toast;  "you  promised  me  something,  in 
case — " 

"  In  case  something  we  need  not  mention  happened. 
It  was  a  bet,  was  it  not?  and  I  always  pay  my  debts  of 
honour.    Now  then !  " 

He  opened  a  fat  pocket-book,  took  from  a  separate 
compartment  a  packet  of  notes,  held  together  by  an 
elastic  band,  and  passed  it  over  the  table  to  his  com- 
panion, who  caught  it  with  trembling  hands,  and  began 
to  count,  while  the  Eussian  watched  him  with  an  ex- 
panding smile. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  asked  Lubinski  angrily; 
"  this  is  five  hundred  roubles !  "  "* 

"  Exactly,"  said  Morozof.  "  I  will  not  ask  you  for  a 
receipt," 
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"  But  you  promised  me  five  thousand ! "  cried  the 
young  man,  his  own  voice  sounding  hollow  and  unreal 
to  him. 

"I  think  not,"  answered  the  Kussian  calmly;  "or  if 
I  did,  I  have  forgotten  it." 

"  You  are  joking  again,"  said  Lubinski,  forcing  a  laugh. 
"  You  must  remember !  Why,  you  said  that  I  could  take 
a  trip  to  Paris,  and — all  sorts  of  things,  and  one  does  not  go 
to  Paris  with  five  hundred  roubles." 

"  One  can  go  there  and  back  for  even  less,  Count." 

"  But  do  you  mean  to  say — " 

"I  mean  to  say  that  you  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
having  your  little  scheme  kept  quiet.  Many  men  in  my 
position  would  give  you  up  to  the  police.  I  spare  you, 
and  even  pay  you  something  out  of  pure  charity.  You 
may  think  yourself  very  lucky." 

"  Enough  words,"  snarled  the  Pole  fiercely,  leaning 
forward  over  the  table,  while  his  eyes  ranged  the  room 
for  a  weapon;  "pay  me  here  and  now,  or — "  his  hand 
fell  on  the  metal-handled  knife  that  he  had  been  using 
to  cut  the  strings  of  the  champagne  bottle,  and  he  took 
it  up. 

Morozof  pushed  his  chair  back  from  the  table;  he  did 
not  rise,  but  his  hand  dropped  into  his  coat  pocket. 

"  There,  there !  "  he  said  soothingly,  as  one  might  speak 
to  a  fractious  child.  "  No  violence.  Count.  I  could  take 
that  silly  champagne  knife  out  of  your  hand  and  break 
your  back  over  the  table,  if  I  chose — or  shoot  you  down 
and  have  you  buried  in  our  host's  cellar,  if  you  prefer. 
Come,  Count,  this  is  childish ! " 

"  My  money  1  the  five  thousand  roubles  you  promised 
me !  "  cried  the  young  man,  glaring  down  on  the  Russian, 
but  dropping  the  knife  again  on  the  table. 
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"  You  had  better  sue  me  for  it,"  said  Morozof.  "  You 
will  only  have  to  produce  written  proof  that  I  made  a 
promise,  or  witnesses  who  heard  it,  and  then  to  explain 
that  you  performed  your  part  of  the  bargain.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  you  will  get  a  verdict,  but  you  are  quite  sure 
of  Siberia,  in  any  case." 

"  You  dare  to  laugh  at  me  ?  "  stormed  Lubinski.  "  I 
will  denounce  you!    I  will — " 

"  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  my  boy,  for  you 
cannot  prove  anything  against  me.  It  is  your  word 
against  mine,  and  yours  has  nothing  to  weigh  it.  You 
bought  the  vodka  for  the  watchmen  and  the  stuff  to  put 
in  it.  You  were  told  by  Vladimir  Stepanovitch  how  to 
cause  a  fire.  Some  one  like  you  was  seen  lurking  about 
the  works  last  night.  As  for  me,  I  have  given  you  money 
— granted!  you  gave  me  information  about  your  busi- 
ness. It  may  not  be  a  noble  act,  but  it  isn't  a  hanging  mat- 
ter. You  proposed  to  me  to  fire  your  factory.  I  refused, 
and  you  did  it  of  your  own  accord  and  asked  me  for 
money.  I  own  that  the  sum  of  five  hundred  roubles  is 
suspicious.  On  second  thoughts  I  had  better  take  it 
back." 

He  feigned  to  snatch  the  notes,  but  the  Pole  swept 
them  from  his  reach,  clutching  them  in  both  hands,  and 
then  dropped  into  his  chair  and  bowed  his  forehead  on 
his  clenched  hands,  Morozof  rose  and  stood  over  the 
young  man  with  a  grin  of  contempt. 

"  Come,  come ! "  he  said,  resting  a  heavy  hand  on  Lu- 
binski's  shoulder,  "I  do  not  want  to  be  stingy.  You 
shall  have  your  five  thousand — not  now,  though,  but 
when  I  choose.  I  have  no  use  for  you  at  Paris,  Count, 
and  I  do  need  you  here.  I  have  work  for  you  yet — well- 
paid  work." 
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"  Work  for  me  ?  "  echoed  the  Pole,  lifting  a  white  dazed 
face  from  his  hands.    "  What  work  ?  " 

"  Just  what  you  have  been  doing;  a  clerk's  work  with 
Anson  &  Kaufmann.  You  must  not  leave  your  good, 
kind  employers,  Count;  that  would  be  too  ungrateful. 
There  will  be  nothing  you  can  help  me  in  now,  but  soon 
the  factory  will  be  rebuilt,  and  then — well,  we  will  see. 
Perhaps  something  may  happen  to  it;  perhaps  there  will 
be  no  business  for  it  to  do.  But  as  long  as  they  let  you, 
you  stay.  I  owe  Anson  and  Kaufmann  much,  but  I  pay 
my  debt  with  interest  in  helping  them  to  keep  so  precious 
and  trustworthy  a  clerk  as  you  are.  Now  I  will  not  keep 
you  longer.  Count,  for  I  know  those  notes  will  be  burn- 
ing your  fingers.    What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  young !  " 

Stanislaus  laughed  in  answer.  It  was  a  miserable  at- 
tempt at  a  laugh,  but  it  was  the  sign  that  his  elastic 
nature  was  recovering  from  the  shock  of  Morozof's 
treachery.  Five  hundred  roubles  was  not  five  thousand, 
but  it  was  more  than  Lubinski  had  ever  held  in  his  hands 
at  once.  Paris  was  far  away  in  the  future,  but  mean- 
while there  was  St  Petersburg,  no  such  bad  imitation. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Morozof,  with  clumsy  finesse,  as 
he  wiped  the  froth  of  the  last  of  the  clicquot  from  his 
beard,  "  about  that  woman  of  yours — Natasha — no.  Pasha 
— I  suppose  you  had  references  with  her  ?  " 

"  Very  good  ones,"  answered  Stanislaus.  "  Besides, 
you  know  that  it  is  so  hard  for  us  to  get  a  servant  to 
stay  out  there  at  all,  that  we  were  thankful  to  have  any 
one.    Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"For  no  reason,  only  that  I  do  not  care  for  her;  and 
she  looks  like  a  thief.  If  I  were  you  I  would  keep  a 
sharp  eye  on  her.    But,  no  matter — goodbye." 

"  If  you  were  I,"  Stanislaus  thought,  but  did  not  say, 
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"  she  would  be  keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  you.  But  I  won- 
der what  interest  you  can  have  in  Masha,  friend  Anton 
Antonoviteh  ?  " 

And  Stanislaus,  after  reaching  the  high  road,  with 
less  caution  than  usual,  hailed  a  passing  droschky  and 
rattled  townwards  over  the  thin  snow,  with  the  future 
dancing  before  his  eyes,  still  bright,  though  the  gilding 
was  somewhat  tarnished.  For  he  was  young,  and  not  so 
used  to  clicquot  as  was  Morozof. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX 

THE   REFEEENCE 

A  WEEK  had  passed  since  the  fire  at  Anson  &  Kauf- 
mann's  works,  and  as  yet  no  progress  had  been  made 
with  rebuilding.  The  Insurance  Company  was  still  mak- 
ing difficulties,  and  till  the  firm  had  the  money  in  hand, 
neither  partner  cared  to  give  extensive  orders  for  ma- 
chinery. The  workmen  had  been  employed  to  clear  away 
the  ashes  of  wood  and  the  molten  sheets  or  twisted  bars 
and  plates  of  iron,  with  the  result  that  the  ruin  looked 
more  ghastly  in  its  orderly  neatness. 

Most  of  the  full  barrels  in  stock  had  gone  to  supply 
orders  already  in  hand,  but  fresh  engagements  had  to  be 
declined,  and  the  offers  were  snapped  up  by  the  watch- 
ful Morozof.  If  the  author  of  a  crime  is  the  man  who 
profits  most  by  it,  no  one  would  have  far  to  look  for  the 
instigator  of  the  fire  at  the  works. 

The  clerks  had  light  work  now,  for  though  all  was  in 
readiness  to  begin  reconstruction,  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany, delayed,  and  there  was  little  business  correspond- 
ence, for  there  was  little  business.  Some  of  the  clerks 
had  gone  earlier  this  afternoon,  among  them  Stanislaus 
Lubinski,  who  had  an  engagement  in  the  city,  including 
dinner.  The  young  Pole  had  lately  blossomed  out  into 
comparative  wealth,  so  that  one  of  the  clerks  suggested 
that  the  insurance  money  had  been  paid  to  him  by  mis- 
take— a  joke  which  was  taken  in  very  bad  part. 
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Walter  Anson  could  not  stay  in  the  oflBce  when  Franz 
was  still  fidgetting  over  estimates  and  accounts.  He 
walked  down  over  the  snow,  now  thick  and  firm,  to  the 
wharf  in  front  of  the  walls  of  his  factory.  It  had  been 
a  dull  day,  but  cleared  towards  evening,  and  a  quiet  dove- 
coloured  sunset,  touched  with  gold,  brooded  out  over  the 
frozen  Gulf.  There  was  no  wind,  and  the  frost  was  not 
keen.  Anson  sat  down  on  a  barrel,  and  more  to  pass 
the  weary  time  than  for  any  other  reason,  began  plan- 
ning new  improvements  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  works. 
He  had  been  trying,  without  success,  to  interest  Franz 
in  a  new  arrangement  of  the  stills,  whereby  the  heavy 
residues  left  by  distilling  the  kerosene  from  the  crude 
naphtha  should  be  run  hot  into  a  vessel  for  further  dis- 
tillation, instead  of  being  allowed  to  cool  down.  That 
was  surely  feasible,  and  he  drew  a  line  or  two  in  the  snow 
with  a  stray  bit  of  wood  to  help  his  mental  vision  of 
the  new  system.  But  the  gaunt,  dreary  spectre  of  his 
works  stood  before  him  whenever  he  raised  his  eyes ;  and 
with  a  sudden  kick  he  effaced  his  diagram,  and,  rising 
from  his  seat,  paced  up  and  down  angrily.  Four  years 
of  work,  and  all  trodden  out  as  easily  as  his  rough  lines 
in  the  snow! 

But  Anson  was  an  American,  and,  like  most  of  his 
race,  fitted  with  rubber  in  mind  as  well  as  on  foot.  His 
elasticity  recoiled  against  the  pressure  of  disaster.  "  Af- 
ter all,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  can  begin  again,  with 
my  four  years*  experience  as  a  clear  gain.  It  is  only 
working  a  bit  harder,  and  there  are  plenty  of  people 
worse  off  than  I  am.  Why,  think  of  a  fine  girl  like  Sasha 
Lubinski  slaving  over  drawing  lessons  for  a  bare  living, 
and  trying  to  keep  that  bad  brother  of  hers  straight — 
there  is  a  hard  life,  indeed ! "  and  Walter  ended  with  a 
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sigh;  for  he  had  come  to  think  of  Sasha  Lubinski  often 
of  late. 

He  started  up,  hearing  his  name  called  in  a  wheezy 
voice,  and  saw  Jacob  Schmidt  trotting  towards  him, 
along  the  trodden  path.  The  worthy  cashier  had  lin- 
gered in  the  office,  making  up  the  books,  and  taking  a 
melancholy  delight  in  estimating  the  profits  that  would 
have  been  made,  but  for  the  fire.  Now,  however,  he  had 
evidently  some  message  of  an  unusual  character. 

"  What  is  it,  Jacob  ?  "  asked  Anson,  as  the  fat  cashier 
puffed  nearer. 

"  If  you  please,  Mr  Walter,  there  is  a  woman  to  see 
you  come." 

"  A  woman  ?  "  exclaimed  Anson.  "  I  suppose  it's  Mrs 
— what's  her  name  ?  the  Jewess,  who  owns  that  tug-boat, 
the  Sterlet." 

"  Mrs  Sterlet  ?  "  asked  Schmidt,  for  such  was  the  title 
that  had  replaced  the  lady's  unpronounceable  Polish  sur- 
name in  the  office.  "  No,  Mr  Walter,  it  is  not  that  miser- 
ably Jewish  concern.  It  is  a  tall  affair,  with  a  veil,  and 
I  think  it  is  that  terribly  Pole's  sister." 

"  Lubinski's  sister !  "  exclaimed  Anson.  "  Go  back, 
Schmidt,  and  tell  Sasha  Borisovna  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
her  in  the  office,  or  here,  if  she  prefers."  Jacob  hurried 
off,  with  all  the  speed  that  a  sedentary  life  and  a  course 
of  German  delicacies  had  left  him,  and  Anson  slowly 
sauntered  after  him,  wondering  much  what  had  brought 
Sasha  his  way;  for  he  knew  she  never  cared  to  trouble 
him  when  he  might  be  busy. 

He  was  half  way  across  the  yard  when  a  tall  dark 
figure  left  the  office  door  and  came  on  steadily  over  the 
snow.  As  she  saw  Anson,  she  raised  her  veil  and  walked 
more  quickly.     He  noticed  that  she  seemed  paler  than 
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usual,  and  did  not  smile  even  as  she  gave  him  her  hand 
in  greeting  and  went  on  at  his  side.  Half-way  to  the 
river  bank,  Sasha  halted  and  looked  long  and  fixedly  at 
the  black  skeleton  of  the  factory,  sharp  against  the  yel- 
low western  light.  Through  the  dark  gaps  of  doors  and 
windows  she  could  see  the  empty  desolation  within.  Then 
her  lip  quivered,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

"  Oh !  "  she  said,  "  and  is  that  all  that  is  left  ?  " 

"  All,"  answered  Walter,  "  barring  a  few  loads  of  scrap 
iron,  which  I  cleared  to  make  room  for  the  new  stuff." 

"  And  so,  you  will  have  to  begin  all  over  again,"  she 
said,  with  a  mournful  sweetness  in  her  voice,  "  and  all 
your  work  is  wasted.  It  must  be  terrible — like  losing  a 
child." 

"  Well,  not  exactly,"  said  Anson,  his  disposition  driv- 
ing him  to  stave  off  sympathy,  even  from  Sasha.  "  You 
see,  when  a  baby  goes,  you  can  collect  its  insurance,  but 
you  can't  repair  it  and  make  it  better  than  ever,  with 
the  latest  American  pump  and  electric  light  inside." 

Sasha  smiled  faintly,  but  did  not  answer.  Evidently 
she  had  some  serious  object  in  view,  and  Anson  won- 
dered more  and  more  what  it  could  be,  as  he  walked  on 
at  her  side  in  silence. 

"Shall  we  sit  down  here?"  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
place  where  he  had  been  sitting  before.  She  acquiesced, 
and  he  dusted  the  snow  from  a  smaller  barrel,  and  kicked 
a  block  of  wood  under  it,  to  prevent  it  from  rolling. 
Sasha  sat  down  and  he  took  his  former  seat. 

"  I  came  to  see  you  on  a  matter  of  business,"  she  be- 
gan, with  an  evident  effort,  clasping  her  gloved  hands 
together  in  her  lap,  as  if  to  repress  a  pain. 

"  Could  not  you  let  your  brother  talk  it  over  with  me 
for  you  ?  "  Anson  asked,  noticing  her  distress.     "  He  is 
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more  used  to  business — "  and  Walter  added  mentally, 
"  and  more  ready  to  ask  for  what  he  wants,  too ! " 

"It  is  just  my  brother  that  must  not  know  of  this," 
she  said.  "  I  waited  till  to-day,  for  I  knew  he  was  going 
to  be  away  all  the  evening.  It  is  about  him,  but  he 
must  not  know." 

Anson  waited  without  a  word. 

"  It  is  very  hard,"  she  went  on,  with  a  momentary  break 
in  her  voice,  "  but  it  must  be  done.  You  remember, 
Vladimir  Stepanovitch,  when  you  engaged  my  brother 
as  clerk  at  our  old  lodging?  You  remember  that  I  said 
he  had  no  references,  and  you  offered  to  take  me  as  his 
reference — and  then  I  promised  that  if  ever  I  thought 
he  was  not  acting  rightly,  I  would  tell  you — " 

"  But  you  know  I  was  only  joking,  Sasha  Borisovna," 
interrupted  Walter,  hastening  to  help  the  girl  in  the  cruel 
struggle  that  she  could  not  keep  altogether  out  of  her 
voice.  "  I  never  expected — I  never  wished — ^you  know  I 
was  in  jest !  " 

"  Ah,  but  I  was  in  earnest,"  she  answered.  "  I  had 
given  my  word,  and  I  must  keep  it." 

"But  if  I  do  not  wish  it?" 

"  It  is  my  word  still — "  she  repeated,  helplessly  cling- 
ing to  the  idea  as  to  a  safeguard.  Anson  looked  into  the 
pale,  resolute  face,  and  yielded.  "  Tell  me  then,"  he  said 
hoarsely.  The  honour  of  the  plighted  word  was  an  in- 
stinct in  his  blood,  as  in  hers. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  it  over  for  long,"  she  began, 
"  and  yet  it  is  so  hard  to  say.  But  better  I  should  tell 
you  than  others — and  perhaps  it  is  not  so  bad  as  I  think. 
My  brother — I  am  afraid  he  is  not  true  to  you — or  to 
any  one." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Sasha  Borisovna  ?    He  does  his 
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work  well  enough  and  gets  his  salary.  How  should  he 
be  true  or  false  ?  " 

"There  is  more  than  that/'  she  went  on.  "I  think 
— I  feel  sure — that  he  has  something  to  do  with  Anton 
Morozof.  He  has  been  seen  with  the  man  at  restaurants, 
and  he  has  had  money,  and  I  believe  Morozof  gave  it  or 
lent  it  him." 

A  sudden  suspicion  sprang  up  in  Anson's  mind,  like 
a  lurking  snake,  trodden  on  by  a  chance  foot.  If  Lubinski 
were  Morozof's  spy,  as  Kaufmann  had  suspected,  then 
might  not  he  have  something  to  do  with  the  fire?  The 
tall,  lean  tramp,  with  the  neat,  town-made  boots — Lu- 
binski was  proud  of  his  feet,  and  was  always  well  shod, 
beyond  his  means.  Anson  turned  away  his  face  from 
Sasha;  but  he  could  not  quite  keep  his  voice  steady  as 
he  asked — "  And  how  long  has  this  been  going  on  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  but  I  fear  for  some  time.  I  have  lately 
thought  that  it  began  when  that  man  was  rude  to  me 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  you  helped  me,"  and  her 
voice  trembled  at  the  recollection.  "  Stanislaus  would 
never  tell  me  what  he  said  to  Anton  Antonovitch,  but 
afterwards  the  man  sent  me  flowers  and  a  bracelet,  and 
my  brother  advised  me  to  take  them  and  to  marry  the 
giver." 

"  You — you  to  marry  that  brute  1 "  exclaimed  Anson. 
His  sudden  flame  of  anger  brought  a  faint  smile  to  Sasha's 
lips,  but  it  passed. 

"  He  did — poor  boy ;  he  thought  of  the  wealth  I  should 
have,"  said  the  girl,  obstinately  taking  the  kinder  inter- 
pretation. "  And  I  am  afraid  he  thought  he  could  per- 
suade me,  and  let  Morozof  lend  him  money,  and  if  he  is 
friendly  with  that  man  he  cannot  be  true  to  you." 

She  could  not  guess  the  relief  her  words  brought  to 
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Walter.  The  intimacy  between  Lubinski  and  Morozof 
was  no  sudden  friendship,  it  was  founded  on  a  motive, 
not  creditable  perhaps,  but  perfectly  legitimate,  and 
Stanislaus'  occasional  extravagance  was  accounted  for 
without  supposing  his  money  to  be  the  pay  for  a  crime. 
The  relief  was  keen;  he  did  not  stop  to  think  why  it 
was  so  keen,  but  went  on,  after  the  manner  of  generous 
men,  to  excuse  the  fault  Stanislaus  had  committed,  as 
amends  for  having  unjustly  suspected  him  of  a  far  graver 
offence. 

"  It  is  very  imprudent  of  your  brother,"  he  said  cheer- 
fully, "  to  take  up  with  such  a  villain  as  Morozof,  for 
the  man  is  sure  to  want  to  be  paid  back  all  his  money 
with  interest.  Still,  it  might  be  worse.  Your  brother 
has  not  been  troubling  you,  has  he,  about  Morozof  ?  " 

"  Not  for  long  now,"  she  said,  glad  to  be  able  to  acquit 
Stanislaus  of  one  thing  at  least.  "  He  has  not  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Morozof  to  me  even,  lately.  I  do  not 
know  what  he  tells  Anton  Antonovitch  about  me." 

Anson  laughed.  "  Your  brother  and  Morozof  can  set- 
tle that  between  them,"  he  said.  "  If  Stanislaus  can 
deceive  that  sweet  innocent,  Anton  Antonovitch,  he  de- 
serves all  he  can  get." 

Sasha  smiled,  but  suddenly  became  grave  again.  "  But 
that  is  not  all,"  she  began,  hesitating;  "there  is  some- 
thing else.  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  bad  as  the  other 
matter;  but  perhaps  you  will  think  it  worse.  It  is  not 
Morozof — it  is  not  anything  to  do  with  money.  But 
Stanislaus  goes  out  sometimes,  and  not  to  the  theatre 
or  any  friend's  house;  for  he  comes  back  early,  but  so 
tired  and  broken  that  it  makes  my  heart  ache,  and  yet 
I  dare  not  speak  to  him,  he  is  so  angry.  And  he  talks 
to  strange  people;   and  when  he  was  ill  a  strange  boy 
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came  to  see  him.  And  then  he  is  always  writing,  and 
shuts  up  his  work  if  I  come  near  him,  though  he  knows 
I  never  look  at  his  papers.  And  when  he  was  delirious 
with  the  fever  he  talked  about  odd  and  even  numbers  and 
presidents,  and  members — it  was  nonsense,  but  when  I 
thought  of  it  afterwards — " 

Anson  drew  in  his  breath  sharply.  When  was  it  that 
he  had  heard  something  like  this  before  ?  For  a  moment 
his  thoughts  went  straying  back  through  the  long  lum- 
ber-rooms of  memory,  then  in  a  flash,  he  found  what  he 
wanted.  It  was  Golovkin  who  had  once,  in  his  mysterious, 
sardonic  way,  dropped  a  phrase  that  Walter  could  not 
make  out.  *'  Some  men  say  there  is  luck  in  odd  num- 
bers," he  had  said;  "/  hope  to  find  luck  in  odds  and 
evens."  Again  a  chance  recollection  seemed  to  let  in 
light  on  a  labyrinth  of  intrigue;  but  this  time  Anson 
was  not  agitated. 

"  You  mean,"  he  said  slowly,  after  a  pause,  "  that  your 
brother  may  be  concerned  with  some  secret  society — some 
plot." 

She  bowed  her  head.  "  I  know  how  you  hate  all  such 
things,"  she  said,  stubbornly  determined  to  put  the  case 
against  her  brother  in  all  its  strength.  "  You  could  not 
afford  to  have  your  clerks  suspected  of  being  Nihilists; 
you  have  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  police,  I  know. 
If  Stanislaus  were  arrested,  it  would  do  you  harm.  Per- 
haps /  should  be  arrested  too,"  and  a  wan  smile  flickered 
over  her  face.  "  Any  one  would  tell  you  that  you  ought 
to  dismiss  my  brother.  Probably  you  ought  to  turn  us 
out  of  the  house  too.  We  are  not  people  whom  it  is  safe 
to  be  kind  to."  For  a  moment  the  bitterness  of  the  girl's 
heart  welled  up  in  her  speech. 

Walter  Anson  felt  about  for  an  answer.    He  saw  all 
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the  justice  of  the  girl's  argument,  and  yet  he  could  not 
let  her  torture  herself  further.  How  could  he  answer 
her  except  by  saying  what  would  wound  her  more  deeply 
— that  he  cared  for  her  too  much  to  dismiss  her  brother  ? 
Once  more  the  gaunt  figure  of  Golovkin  appeared  as  an 
angel  of  deliverance. 

"  You  forget,  Sasha  Borisovna,"  Walter  began,  in  a 
tone  whose  lightness  made  the  girl  stare  in  astonishment; 
"you  were  not  my  only  reference,  when  I  engaged  your 
brother.  He  was  recommended  by  Simeon  Simeonovitch 
Golovkin,  who  is  supposed  to  be  something  in  the  Third 
Section,  if  there  is  such  a  thing.  Now  you  had  to  answer 
for  Stanislaus's  moral  conduct,  but  his  political  actions 
belong  to  Golovkin's  province.  Depend  upon  it,  he  knows 
far  more  of  your  brother's  plots,  if  plots  there  are,  than 
you  or  I;  and  if  he  does  not  ask  me  to  dismiss  Stanis- 
laus, you  need  not.  Simeon  Simeonovitch  is  a  sad  rogue, 
I  am  afraid,  but  he  is  a  good  friend  to  me.'' 

Sasha's  eyes  opened  wide.  "  Then  all  this  matter — " 
she  faltered. 

"  It  is  not  my  business,"  said  Anson,  with  mock  feroc- 
ity. "  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  We  don't 
make  plots  here — we  make  oil.  Just  now,  of  course,  is 
our  slack  time;  but  if  you  ever  take  up  business  hours 
again  with  your  brother's  politics,  Sasha  Borisovna,  I 
shall  have  you  fired  out  of  this  yard;  I  give  you  fair 
warning;"  and  Walter  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets 
with  a  creditable  imitation  of  Kaufmann  in  his  worst- 
tempered  mood. 

The  diversion  was  successful.  Two  great  tears  of  joy 
and  gratitude  were  darkening  Sasha's  eyes,  but  the 
whimsical  reminiscence  of  Franz's  off-hand  ways  turned 
into  a  laugh  what  began  as  a  sob. 
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"  Oh,  you  are  so  good !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  If  you  knew 
how  this  has  been  weighing  on  me  for  weeks  and  months. 
I  could  not  tell  you,  and  yet  I  must !  but  you  have  made 
me  so  happy.  Only — you  will  not  say  anything  to  Stanis- 
laus, will  you — not  from  me — and  you  will  not  tell  any- 
body else  what  I  have  told  you  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word  to  him  or  to  any  one,  I  promise.  But  I 
suppose  I  may  talk  to  him  as  a  friend  and  give  him  a 
little  advice." 

"  If  you  would !  he  does  not  care  for  what  I  say,  but 
he  will  listen  to  you.    Or  perhaps — " 

"Perhaps  what?" 

Sasha  flushed.  "  I — I  do  not  remember  what  I  meant 
to  say,"  she  said. 

"  I  think  I  can  guess.  Perhaps  if  Miss  Constance  Mar- 
shall were  to  talk  to  him  it  might  do  more  good  still." 

"  How  did  you  know  ? "  asked  Sasha,  looking  up  at 
him  in  wonder;  and  Anson  caught  himself,  too,  wonder- 
ing why  such  matters  had  come  to  interest  him  more. 

"  Oh,  I  have  eyes,  and  ears  too,  and  I  can  make  out 
enough  Polish  to  read  a  love  song,"  he  answered  lightly; 
"if  anything  will  keep  your  brother  straight  it  should 
be  having  Miss  Marshall  to  play  his  accompaniments.  I 
suppose  he  turned  up  all  right  at  the  last  musical  even- 
ing." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  she  replied  eagerly,  "  about  an  hour 
after  we  got  there.  I  remember,  because  I  had  not 
heard  a  droschJcy  drive  up,  when  I  looked  round  and  saw 
him  in  the  room.  He  said  he  had  walked  part  of  the 
way,  and  I  noticed  that  his  boots  were  scratched  with 
the  frozen  snow." 

Anson  turned  away  his  face  suddenly.  The  ugly  sus- 
picion that  he  had  thought  crushed  for  ever,  sprang  up 
again  quick  and  venomous.     He  could  not  have  said  a 
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word  just  then,  to  save  his  life.  He  listened,  listened  still 
as  Sasha  went  on  with  her  careless  story. 

"I  told  him  about  his  boots,  and  he  was  sulky,  as  he 
always  is  if  you  don't  admire  him ;  so  I  left  him  to  Con- 
stance Marshall.  But  that  tiresome  old  Mr  Kogers  car- 
ried him  off  to  talk  on  the  telephone  to  some  Jewish 
broker.'* 

It  seemed  to  Walter  Anson  as  if  his  brain  would  burst. 
Her  thoughtless  sentences  seemed  to  rush  at  him  like  a 
clamouring  crowd  of  witnesses,  all  pointing  to  one  crim- 
inal. The  noiseless  approach  —  and  he  remembered 
Morozof's  silent  rubber-tyred  droscliky,  and  the  words  of 
the  isvostchik,  who  had  heard  it  stop  by  the  brewery  to 
pick  up — whom?  Then  Golovkin's  words  recurred  to 
him — "  The  fool  says  that  they  were  called  up  by  tele- 
phone." Anson  made  one  last  effort  to  shake  off  the 
thronging  proofs.  "  Tell  me,"  he  said  unsteadily,  "  did 
Mr  Rogers  take  your  brother  away  with  him  ?  " 

She  looked  up,  as  if  surprised  at  his  laying  stress  on 
so  trivial  a  detail.  "I  hardly  noticed,"  she  answered; 
"  yes,  now  I  recollect,  Stanislaus  said  he  had  a  cold  and 
could  not  sing,  and  he  spoke  to  Mr  Rogers  and  went 
into  his  office  alone.  He  was  only  a  little  time  away,  for 
the  office  cannot  have  been  heated;  he  was  shivering 
when  he  came  back,  and  I  told  him  he  would  be  ill  again, 
if  he  did  not  take  care,  and  Constance  Marshall  said — 
Vladimir  Stepanovitch,  what  is  the  matter?  are  you 
ill  ?  "  for  he  had  risen  with  an  ashen  face. 

"  I  thank  you,  it  is  nothing,"  he  managed  to  articulate. 
"Let  me  walk  a  little.  I  want  to  think,  I  was  feeling 
stiff."  He  did  not  know  what  he  said,  but  he  must  es- 
cape from  the  look  of  those  clear  eyes. 

Saaha  sat  down,  in  bewildered  pity  and  fear,  and  An- 
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son  paced  the  wharf,  the  planks  creaking  under  his  heavy 
tread.  One  or  two  had  been  broken  on  the  night  of  the 
fire  and  not  yet  mended,  and  he  stumbled  over  the  rough- 
ness they  left,  though  he  avoided  the  pipes  and  the 
winch  by  habit  and  not  by  sight.  Gradually  he  began  to 
think — to  think  of  what  he  should  tell  Sasha. 

Yet  how  could  he  tell  her  anything  of  the  truth  ?  Her 
few  chance  words  had  put  into  his  hands  vengeance  for 
black  crime,  and  bitter  ingratitude.  Every  trivial  detail 
told  him  that  Stanislaus  Lubinski,  and  no  other,  had 
wrecked  his  labour  of  years,  for  the  pay  of  his  enemy. 
Had  not  Anson  himself  told  his  clerk,  in  his  foolish, 
generous  trust,  how  the  factory  could  be  fired  with  least 
risk  of  detection?  Now  let  him  complete  the  few  last 
links  of  proof,  and  the  traitor  and  perhaps  the  traitor's 
employer  would  be  at  his  mercy.  He  thought  of  the  ele- 
gant, luxurious  young  Pole  hardening  his  delicate  hands 
on  the  handle  of  the  miner's  pickaxe,  under  a  Siberian 
hill,  and  there  was  no  pity  in  his  mind. 

And  yet,  there  was  the  dark,  motionless  figure,  wait- 
ing like  a  living  statue  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  He 
could  see  her  as  he  turned,  distinct  against  the  grey  of 
the  western  sky,  and  a  great  pity  and  tenderness  surged 
up  in  his  heart.  He  had  guessed  how  passionately  she 
clung  to  the  last  hopes  of  her  brother's  reform,  how  she 
longed  to  believe  in  him,  and  how  long  and  bitterly  she 
must  have  suffered  alone,  before  she  forced  herself  to 
come  and  say  what  she  had  said.  And  he  had  answered 
her  hopes  and  not  her  fears,  and  led  her  to  think  all 
would  be  well  with  her  brother.  And  now  Anson  was 
to  crush  her  to  the  earth,  under  her  brother's  shame,  and 
all  because  she  had  come  to  keep  a  promise,  asked  in  jest, 
that  no  other  woman  would  have  thought  binding.    Stay, 
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had  not  Walter  himself  made  some  promise  that  he 
would  tell  no  one  else  of  her  disclosures?  He  had  done 
so,  he  remembered,  thinking  as  little  as  she  of  what  the 
next  moment  would  betray.  He  must  keep  his  word,  as 
she  had  kept  hers.  Stanislaus  must  go  Scot-free,  and  she 
must  never  know.    But  what  then  was  he  to  tell  her  ? 

Walter  clutched  his  head  with  both  hands  and  groaned 
in  sheer  desperation.  Then  he  walked  on,  aimlessly,  till 
his  straying  feet  brought  him  back  to  where  Sasha  sat. 
He  passed  her  without  seeing  her,  then  looked  back,  and 
could  see  through  the  twilight  how  her  eyes  followed  him 
anxiously  and  appealingly.  Her  look  seemed  to  say  to 
him,  "  I  did  my  duty,  will  you  not  do  yours  ?  "  It  was 
only  fancy,  for  what  could  she  know  ?  but  it  decided  him. 
He  halted  in  front  of  her,  with  hands  tightly  clenched, 
and  feet  pressing  into  the  planks  as  if  crushing  some- 
thing down.  Then  his  face  relaxed,  and  he  looked  down 
at  her. 

"  Are  you  feeling  better  now,  Vladimir  Stepanovitch  ?  " 
she  asked.    "  Is  there  nothing  I  could  do  to  help  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  he  answered  hurriedly.  "  I  am 
quite  well,  Sasha  Borisovna,  but  something  you  said  just 
now  made  me  remember — no,  I  can't  tell  you  what.  It 
is  over  now.  We  are  talking  about  your  brother,  I 
think." 

Sasha  raised  wide,  dark  eyes  to  him  in  wonder. 
"  Surely,"  she  said.  Of  what  else  had  they  been  talk- 
ing? Anson  noticed  her  surprise,  but  blundered  on,  feel- 
ing that  he  must  speak  while  he  could. 

"  I  have  thought  more  about  the  matter  of  Stanislaus 
Borisovitch,"  he  went  on — it  hurt  him  to  say  "your 
brother  " — "  about  that  friendship  with  Morozof,  and  the 
secret  society  and  all  you  said — "  he  had  almost  forgot- 
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ten  what  she  had  told  him,  beyond  those  few  deadly, 
trivial  details — "  and  I  have  changed  my  mind." 

She  rose,  staring  at  him  in  blank  amazement,  which 
changed  to  fear  and  anger.  "  You  have  changed  your 
mind ! "  she  echoed,  hardly  able  to  form  the  words. 
"  Then  do  you  mean — "  and  her  voice  broke  in  a  sob 
like  a  failing  fountain. 

"  I  mean  that  Stanislaus  Borisovitch  must  go,"  he  said, 
unable  to  find  any  but  the  baldest  and  briefest  language. 
Sasha  struggled  with  herself — then  fell  back  into  her 
seat  and  burst  into  a  storm  of  angry  tears.  She  had 
borne  too  much,  and  her  self-restraint  was  worn  out. 
Anson  watched  her,  feeling  like  a  murderer.  For  by  the 
happy  division  of  labour  in  this  world,  bad  men  commit 
the  crimes,  and  good  men  suffer  the  remorse.  But  there 
was  worse  to  come. 

Sasha  mastered  her  tears,  rose  and  stood  before  him, 
tall  and  angry  and  disdainful.  Her  pride  of  race  came 
back  to  her  and  made  her  cruel.  "  Vladimir  Stepano- 
vitch,"  she  said,  "  you  are  unjust — you  are  hard.  I  told 
you  all  the  worst  I  knew  of  my  brother  and  Morozof,  and 
I  expected  you  to  dismiss  Stanislaus.  It  was  your  right 
and  I  had  nothing  to  say,  but  you  would  not.  I  told  you 
all  I  suspected  and  feared  about  the  secret  society  he 
might  be  involved  in,  and  if  you  had  dismissed  him  then, 
it  was  your  right — what  has  a  clerk  to  do  with  politics? 
You  said  it  was  not  your  business.  Yet  now  you  have 
changed  your  mind,  you  say,  and  will  dismiss  my  brother. 
For  what  reason,  pray  ?  " 

Anson  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  but  closed  them  again. 
What  answer  could  he  give  to  her  reproaches  but  the 
one  fatal  disclosure  that  he  had  sworn  to  himself  never 
to  make? 
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"I  gave  you  reasons,  good  reasons,  for  ruining  my 
brother,  if  you  chose — for  you  know  it  will  be  his  ruin 
if  you  dismiss  him,  without  even  giving  him  a  hearing. 
You  proved  to  me  that  my  reasons  were  worthless.  Now 
tell  me  what  other  cause  you  have  discovered — I  have  a 
right  to  know." 

Again  his  lips  moved  dumbly. 

"  Well  then,"  she  continued,  her  voice  growing  hard- 
er, "  if  you  will  not  or  dare  not  tell  me  your  reason,  I 
will  go  and  ask  Franz  Ivanovitch,  your  partner." 

She  turned  towards  the  office,  but  Anson  put  out  an 
arm  across  her  way.  "  Do  not  ask  Franz,"  he  said.  "  He 
does  not  know." 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said  scornfully,  "  you  dare  not  tell 
him." 

"  It  is  true,"  he  answered  simply ;  "  I  dare  not." 

She  was  about  to  turn  on  him  angrily,  but  she  looked 
into  his  face  and  saw  that  he  was  suffering.  A  sudden 
revulsion  of  feeling  came  over  her.  She  caught  his  hand 
and  bent  towards  him  eagerly,  her  words  coming  in  a 
torrent. 

"  Vladimir  Stepanovitch,  what  is  this  ?  Ever  since  we 
knew  you,  you  have  been  so  kind  and  good  to  us.  You 
saved  my  brother's  life,  you  gave  him  work,  you  found 
us  a  house  and  kind  friends,  and  you  have  always  been 
watching  for  ways  to  help  us.  Why  is  it  that  you  are 
suddenly  cruel  and  unjust  to  us — to  me?  and  I  thought 
you  were  the  best  man  in  all  the  world !  " 

Walter's  hand  shook  in  her  grasp;  his  glance  fell  be- 
fore hers,  and  he  was  silent.  Then  she  dropped  his  hand 
suddenly,  dashed  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and  stood  up 
cold  and  proud. 

"  Pardon  me,  Vladimir  Stepanovitch,  for  I  was  very 
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foolish.  You  have  done  too  much  for  us  already.  We 
are  poor,  and  troublesome  to  you.  You  befriended  us 
without  a  reason,  and  now  you  cast  us  off  without  a 
reason.  It  is  your  right.  I  only  ask  that  you  will  give 
us  a  little  time  to  leave  your  house — the  house  you  so 
kindly  allowed  us  to  live  in.  We  will  not  trouble  you 
any  more." 

She  turned  and  walked  slowly  away,  towards  the  dyke, 
skirting  the  yard,  where  the  lamps  were  now  glimmering 
through  the  dusk.  As  she  reached  the  path  she  barely 
avoided  Franz  Kaufmann,  who  was  running  at  the  top  of 
his  speed  from  the  office.  She  drew  back,  bowed,  and 
went  on  steadily.  Kaufmann  did  not  see  her.  He  sprang 
down  from  the  bank,  and  made  for  Anson,  who  was  stand- 
ing as  Sasha  had  left  him,  looking  out  on  the  dreary, 
white  floor  of  the  frozen  river. 

"  Walter,  look !  see !  I  knew  it !  those  insurance  pigs 
have  given  in,  and  we  shall  get  the  money  in  a  week. 
Now  we  can  start  building,  and  in  three  months  we'll 
have  the  old  factory  up,  twice  as  good  as  ever.  But  what's 
the  matter,  old  man  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  nothing,  Franz.  Only  I  have  just  come 
round  to  your  opinion,  that  we  must  sack  Lubinski.  So 
I  had  to  tell  his  sister,  and — " 

"  And  it  wasn't  pleasant,  Walter.  Why  didn't  you  let 
me'?  I'm  not  so  soft  as  you.  Well,  I'm  glad — offul  glad. 
That  boy's  been  our  Jonah,  ever  since  you  raised  him. 
But  what  are  you  boosting  him  for?  " 

"  I  don't  trust  him,  Franz — nothing  special  that  I  can 
tell  you." 

"  But  won't  he  be  nasty,  if  you  sack  him  for  nothing 
special  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  him,  Franz ;  and  he'll  go  easy,  you'll  see." 
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Katjfmann  was  right;  the  Insurance  Company,  in  spite 
of  the  delays  and  objections  it  had  made,  could  not 
well  dispute  the  claim  in  a  court  of  law,  and  the  consid- 
erable sum,  due  for  the  destruction  of  the  factory,  was 
duly  paid.  From  that  moment  the  place  began  to  rise 
from  its  ashes  "  like  a  sphinx  or  some  bird  of  that  sort," 
as  Jim  Rogers  remarked.  There  was  little  brick-laying 
to  do,  and  though  the  frost  was  hard,  it  did  not  check 
the  riveter's  hammer  or  the  carpenter's  axe.  The  clerks 
were  busy  again,  gathering  up  old  business  and  preparing 
for  new;  and  among  the  clerks,  Stanislaus  Lubinski  still 
came  and  did  his  work.  He  was  more  prosperous  in  ap- 
pearance, with  a  new  suit  and  a  diamond  scarf-pin,  and 
he  bestowed  an  occasional  Havana  cigar  on  Jacob  Schmidt 
when  declining  his  "  Freundschaf t "  brand ;  and  Jacob, 
in  return,  was  ready  to  chatter  to  him  in  office  hours, 
while  Lubinski  did  his  own  work  and  the  cashier's  as  well. 
Yet  the  young  man  was  uneasy  about  the  future.  It 
was  not  that  remorse  troubled  him ;  but  there  was  a  sense 
of  something  wrong  in  the  air.  His  sister  had  evidently 
b^en  crying,  when  he  met  her  one  morning  at  breakfast; 
and  since  then,  when  he  came  back  from  the  office  each 
evening,  she  looked  at  him  anxiously  as  she  asked  him 
of  the  day's  doings;  and  when  he  repeated  the  same  rou- 
tine, or  the  trivial  gossip  of  the  clerks,  she  seemed  aston- 
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ished.  Anson,  too,  had  the  same  air  of  half-surprise  when 
he  greeted  the  young  Pole,  with  a  curt  nod,  in  the  morn- 
ing. Only  Kauf mann  was  more  friendly  than  usual ;  but 
his  blufiE  friendliness  had  something  disquieting  in  it.  It 
was  the  courtesy  of  the  turnkey  to  the  condemned  man. 
Why  be  rude  to  a  poor  fellow  who  has  but  an  hour  or 
two  to  live  ?  For  Franz  knew  his  partner,  and  therefore 
in  the  German's  eyes,  Stanislaus  Lubinski,  as  a  clerk  of 
Anson  &  Kaufmann,  no  longer  existed. 

Yet  Anson  still  lingered  and  delayed  to  speak  the 
word.  Now  and  then  Stanislaus  would  catch  his  em- 
ployer's eyes  fastened  on  him  with  odd  intensity.  He 
could  not  guess  that  his  likeness  to  Sasha  had  given  him 
a  day  or  two's  respite.  Certain  enquiries  that  Walter  had 
quietly  set  on  foot  at  the  Telephone  Exchange,  at  the 
Fire  Brigade  head-quarters,  and  elsewhere,  had  still  to 
give  results;  and  this  took  time,  for  it  was  essential  not 
to  let  those  who  gave  information  know  what  was  sus- 
pected. 

Another  matter  that  perplexed  Stanislaus  was  the  evi- 
dent coolness  between  Sasha  and  Anson.  The  latter  never 
went  to  the  musical  evenings  at  Mr  Kogers'  now,  plead- 
ing that  he  was  busy  over  the  working  drawings  for  the 
new  machinery.  Kaufmann  went,  but  in  his  partner's 
droschky,  while  Sasha  and  her  brother  used  Kaufmann's. 
All  this  was  mysterious,  and  yet  clear  enough  for  Stanis- 
laus, if  he  had  chosen,  to  guess  that  there  was  some  mis- 
understanding between  his  sister  and  his  employer,  and 
that  his  own  chances  of  keeping  his  present  position  were 
few. 

But  this  was  not  his  way.  He  became  used  to  this 
uncertainty,  as  he  had  become  used  to  other  and  more 
disagreeable  conditions  in  the  past.     He  dismissed  all 
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unpleasant  contingencies  and  memories  from  his  mind. 
He  did  it  on  principle;  it  was  the  only  thing  he  ever  did 
on  principle.  So  when  the  blow  fell,  it  found  him  capable 
of  sincere  indignation. 

One  clear,  bright  day,  Jacob  Schmidt,  as  he  threw  back 
the  apron  of  his  sledge  and  stepped  out  at  the  oflfice  door, 
was  observed  to  be  of  a  pasty  pallor,  beyond  the  wont  of 
Petersburgers.  He  did  not  respond  to  the  greetings  of 
Lubinski  and  the  other  clerks,  but  plunged  into  his  desk 
and  began  to  work  with  feverish  energy,  as  if  to  deaden 
a  secret  sorrow.  But  two  hours  or  so  were  enough  for 
him;  and  after  one  or  two  suppressed  groans,  he  sud- 
denly rose  and  staggered  to  the  private  room  of  the  two 
partners,  leaving  their  door  open  as  he  entered,  so  that 
Lubinski,  whose  desk  was  near  the  door,  could  hear  what 
was  said. 

"  Well,  Jacob,"  said  Anson,  "  what  is  up  now  ?  " 

"  Mr  Walter,  all  is  up.  I  must  go  home,  it  is  not  to 
stand.  I  have  a  terribly  gall  on  me,  and  I  shall  take  for 
twenty  copecks  pills." 

"  You've  been  eating  smoked  sprats  again,"  grumbled 
Kauf mann,  "  and  got  your  digestion  wrong !  " 

"  Wrong  ? "  echoed  the  cashier  with  a  groan ;  "  I 
wanted  to  know  what  for  a  miserably  stomach  that  was." 

"  Well,  go  home  and  get  your  wife  to  nurse  you,  Jacob," 
said  Anson  resignedly.  "  But  who  is  to  make  out  the 
statement  ?  " 

"  Give  it  to  Lubinski,  Mr  Walter,  he  is  always  ready 
to  have  my  work  all-to-rights  done." 

"  Just  shut  the  door,  Jacob,  and  I  will  give  directions. 
I  want  to  speak  to  you — "  and  the  door  slammed,  and 
the  young  Pole,  listen  as  he  might,  could  hear  nothing 
but  a  confused  murmur  of  voices.     In  three  or  four 
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minutes  the  door  opened,  and  Schmidt  reappeared,  with 
a  grave  face,  from  which  mental  anxiety  and  surprise  had 
driven  the  traces  of  bodily  pangs.  He  put  his  papers  in 
order,  called  one  of  the  clerks — not  Lubinski — to  him, 
and  gave  him  directions  in  a  low  voice.  As  the  cashier 
passed  out,  Lubinski  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm,  and  offered 
friendly  condolences ;  but  the  German  shook  off  the  hand 
and  walked  out,  staring  straight  in  front  of  him.  The 
young  man  looked  after  him  in  angry  surprise,  then 
turned  to  his  work,  cursing  Jacob  Schmidt  and  his  "  ter- 
ribly gall." 

The  weary  morning  passed,  and  the  murmur  of  voices 
rose  and  fell  in  the  private  room,  till  the  partners  came 
out  and  went  to  the  works,  to  superintend  the  improve- 
ments. They  did  not  come  back  till  a  few  minutes  before 
the  close  of  office  hours,  when  Anson  appeared  at  the 
office  door  and  beckoned  to  Stanislaus  Lubinski. 

Lubinski  jumped  up,  wiped  his  pen,  and  put  away  his 
papers;  then  he  drew  on  his  fur  coat  and  kicked  on  his 
goloshes.  Anson  was  already  out  of  the  door,  strolling 
along  the  beaten  snow  of  the  dyke  path.  The  Pole  fol- 
lowed, and  both  walked  on  in  silence,  till  they  came  to 
the  corner  from  which  the  unknown  intruder  had  leapt  on 
the  night  of  the  fire.  The  red  sunset  was  fading,  and 
lights  were  glimmering  out  beyond  the  white  plain  of  the 
river.  In  the  factory,  still  buzzing  and  clinking  with 
work,  the  little  electric  lamps  sprang  into  life,  and  the 
dynamo  throbbed  like  the  wings  of  a  great  dragon-fly. 
Anson  turned  and  faced  his  clerk,  and  the  two  men 
looked  steadily  at  each  other. 

"  Stanislaus  Borisovitch,"  said  Anson  at  last,  raising 
his  voice  to  be  heard  through  the  clangor  of  the  riveters 
in  the  works,  "  I  have  to  tell  you  that  we  do  not  need 
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you  in  the  office  any  more.  Here — "  and  he  held  out  a 
little  bundle  of  notes — "  is  your  salary  for  this  month 
and  the  next — till  the  end  of  the  year !  " 

The  Pole  took  the  notes  with  a  hand  that  trembled 
slightly,  and  put  them  deliberately  away  in  his  pocket- 
book.  He  was  perplexed  by  this  sudden  dismissal,  with 
no  accusations  made,  no  demand  for  explanations;  he 
might  have  found  it  hard  to  meet  questions,  but  it  was 
harder  to  be  cast  off  without  a  word.  To  acquiesce  with- 
out resistance  was  to  confess  the  truth  of  whatever  An- 
son had  against  him.  What  was  this  ?  Only  by  indignant 
protest  could  he  find  it  out,  and  he  accordingly  faced  his 
employer  with  a  steady  look,  and  spoke  respectfully,  but 
with  a  note  of  anger  in  his  voice. 

"  May  I  ask,  Vladimir  Stepanovitch,  why  you  wish  to 
turn  me  off,  without  letting  me  defend  myself?  How 
have  I  displeased  you  ?    Have  I  neglected  my  work  ?  " 

Anson  had  been  looking  at  the  factory,  where  the  red 
glow  of  the  riveters'  fires  shone  through  the  doors;  he 
turned  and  cast  a  quick  glance  at  his  clerk. 

"  You  have  done  your  work  very  well,"  he  said,  "  in 
more  ways  than  one,''  and  he  looked  back  at  the  grimed 
walls,  as  if  pointing  to  the  ruined  factory.  Stanislaus 
hesitated,  for  the  possible  meaning  of  the  words  stag- 
gered him ;  but  he  went  on  resolutely.  He  was  not  risk- 
ing anything;  Anson  must  have  determined  already  what 
to  do,  and  would  not  depart  from  his  plan. 

"  Then,"  he  went  on,  "  if  I  worked  well,  why  am  I 
dismissed  with  less  mercy  than  you  show  to  a  drunken 
workman?    What  have  I  done?" 

The  accent  was  so  honestly  indignant,  that  for  a  mo- 
ment Walter  asked  himself  if  all  his  suspicions  and  proofs 
were  not  a  dream,  after  all.    He  faced  Lubinski  for  a 
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minute,  without  speaking.  The  Pole's  eyes  met  his 
steadily,  but  with  evident  effort. 

"It  has  come  to  our  knowledge,"  said  Anson  slowly, 
"  that  you  are  on  friendly  terms  with  Anton  Morozof , 
and  have  been  seen  about  with  him.  You  have  money 
from  some  source  for  your  pleasures,  and  it  does  not  come 
from  us."  The  ghost  of  a  sneering  smile  flitted  over  Lu- 
binski's  face.  "  Now  you  know,"  Anson  went  on,  "  that 
the  clerk  whose  place  you  took  was  dismissed  for  acting 
exactly  as  you  have  done.  He  was  selling  our  trade  se- 
crets to  Morozof,  as  we  found  out  afterwards,  but  we  only 
suspected  him,  when  we  dismissed  him.  You  were  warned 
of  this;  you  disregarded  the  warning,  and  must  take  the 
consequences." 

Anson  glanced  up  at  the  other,  as  he  ended.  Stanis- 
laus could  not  quite  suppress  a  look  of  relief,  as  he  heard 
the  reason  for  his  dismissal;  and  his  voice  was  firmer 
as  well  as  angrier,  when  he  asked,  "  And  who  has  told 
you  all  this  ?    What  enemy  has  been  slandering  me  ?  " 

"  I  have  acted  on  the  best  information  I  could  obtain," 
said  Anson,  evading  the  question  that  he  could  not  an- 
swer directly.  "  That  is  enough,  and  I  do  not  advise  you 
to  ask  for  more  reasons." 

"  I  do  ask  for  better  reasons,"  persisted  Stanislaus. 
"  I  have  not  been  fairly  treated.  You  have  been  told 
by  some  enemy  of  mine  " — Anson  shook  his  head — "  well, 
by  some  officious  friend  of  yours,  that  I  was  in  league  with 
Morozof,  because,  forsooth,  I  win  a  few  roubles  at  tint 
and  spend  them  on  a  dinner.  Where  is  the  evidence? 
Show  me  the  proof  ?  " 

Anson  turned  on  him,  with  the  sudden  anger  of  a  quiet 
man  braved  beyond  endurance,  and  made  a  step  towards 
him.    "  Tell  me,"  he  cried,  "  what  is  the  telephone  num- 
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ber  of  the  fire  brigade  central  station?  why  were  you 
using  Kogers'  telephone  that  night  ?  who  drugged  the 
watchman's  vodka?  who — "  But  here  he  paused;  for 
as  he  advanced  on  Lubinski,  hurling  these  questions,  like 
the  shells  of  a  quick-firer,  the  young  man  involuntarily 
retreated,  stepped  over  the  edge  of  the  path,  and  only 
saved  himself  from  a  fall  by  scrambling  down  the  snowy 
slope,  leaving  deep  footprints  in  the  loose  snow.  He 
stood  in  the  frozen  ditch,  looking  up  at  Anson,  and 
breathing  hard  and  quick. 

"You  make  bigger  footprints  to-night,"  said  Anson, 
now  calm  again.    "  You  had  no  goloshes  then." 

Stanislaus  ought  to  have  affected  blank  ignorance  and 
asked  for  explanation;  but  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 
play  his  part  to  the  end.  He  stared  up  at  the  broad 
figure  of  his  employer,  and  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words 
would  not  come.  He  turned  and  slowly  climbed  up  the 
dyke  a  few  paces  from  Anson. 

"  There,  go,  and  thank  God  that  you  have  a  sister ! " 
said  Walter,  "  or  I  would  have  sent  you  to  Siberia.    Go ! " 

Stanislaus  turned  and  slunk  down  the  path  without  a 
word,  livid  with  fear  and  rage,  yet  with  a  certain  feeling 
of  relief  growing  in  the  midst  of  his  passion.  It  was 
all  over — the  blow  had  fallen,  and  he  was  alive  and  free. 
And  then,  as  the  power  of  thought  came  back  to  him, 
his  quick  mind  fastened  on  Anson's  last  words.  "  Thank 
God  you  have  a  sister ! "  So  it  was  ihat,  was  it  ?  Then 
he  could  still  pay  Anson  back  through  Sasha,  or  at  least 
have  a  hold  on  him.  And  with  reviving  confidence  came 
the  craving  for  revenge  on  the  traitor;  for  some  one  must 
have  betrayed  him.  Who  could  it  be?  Not  Morozof, 
surely,  for  he  would  not  break  the  tool  he  still  hoped 
to  use.    Not  Sasha,  surely,  for  she  did  not  know  what 
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he  had  done.  He  would  find  out,  in  any  case,  and  then 
— and  thinking  thus,  he  ran  into  Karl  Peters,  the  pasty- 
faced,  sentimental  German  clerk,  who  was  impatiently 
waiting  for  him  beside  the  hired  sledge. 

"  Ach,  Herr  Lubinski,  what  has  kept  you  ? "  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Have  you  forgotten  that  you  promised  to  dine 
with  me  to-day  ?  " 

Stanislaus  looked  up,  dazed  for  a  moment;  then  the 
sense  of  surrounding  objects  came  back  to  him,  and  he 
remembered  that  he  had  promised  to  accept  the  Ger- 
man's hospitality  in  return  for  his  own  more  lavish  en- 
tertaining the  week  before — he  had  told  Sasha  he  was 
going  out,  too,  so  there  would  be  nothing  ready  at  home. 
Well,  he  was  not  sorry  to  have  time  to  collect  his  thoughts 
and  take  stock  of  his  position :  and  he  was  sure  of  having 
to  talk  but  little  during  an  evening  with  his  fellow- 
clerk. 

"  I  apologise,"  he  said,  forcing  a  smile ;  "  but  I  really 
could  not  help  it.  Vladimir  Stepanovitch  kept  me  talk- 
ing— "  and  he  stepped  into  the  sledge. 

"  And  what  was  he  talking  about,  if  it  is  not  a  secret  ?  " 
asked  the  other,  as  he  followed  and  drew  the  warm  apron 
of  the  sledge  over  the  legs  of  the  two.  The  isvostchik 
cracked  his  whip,  and  the  runners  slid  noiselessly  over 
the  beaten  snow. 

"  Oh,  no  secret  whatever ! "  answered  Lubinski,  with  a 
bitter  laugh.    "  I  am  dismissed,  that  is  all." 

The  German  struck  his  large  gloved  hands  together  in 
amazement.  "Dismissed!"  he  repeated;  "why,  you 
were  in  such  favour  with  him  that  we  all  envied  you. 
What  have  you  done  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  nothing.  Herr  Anson  would  not  give  me 
any  reason  for  anything.    It  is  his  whim,  that  is  all;  and 
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as  Herr  Kaufmann  never  liked  me,  what  am  I  to  do?  I 
am  too  poor  to  go  to  law,  even  if  I  had  a  case/' 

"  It  is  very  strange,  very  extraordinary !  "  exclaimed 
the  other,  opening  his  artless  eyes  to  their  widest.  "  He 
is  always  so  fair  and  just." 

Stanislaus  smiled  in  a  superior  way.  "  He  was,"  he 
said,  with  an  unpleasant  emphasis  on  the  past  tense; 
"  but  do  not  you  think  he  has  been  strange  in  his  ways 
ever  since  the  fire,  as  if  he  had  done  something  he  was 
afraid  about  ?  "  He  was  leading  up  to  the  suggestion  al- 
ready whispered  by  Morozof  among  his  friends,  that  An- 
son &  Kaufmann  had  caused  the  fire  to  rescue  themselves 
from  approaching  bankruptcy.  But  the  German  did  not 
give  him  time  to  hint  such  a  thing, 

*^ He  do  anything  bad!"  he  laughed;  "no,  not  he! 
I'll  tell  you  why  he  is  so  strange,  Herr  Lubinski.  It  is 
not  business — he  is  in  love !  " 

"  In  love — with  a  barge  or  a  condenser  or  a  filter- 
press  ?  "  scornfully  asked  the  Pole. 

"  Why  should  he  not  be  in  love  ?  "  insisted  the  senti- 
mental clerk.  "  I  am  always  in  love.  He  has  had  a  quar- 
rel with  his  sweetheart,  and  that  is  all.  I  am  always 
strange  when  I  quarrel  with  Lotte,"  and  he  heaved  a  fat 
sigh. 

"  His  sweetheart  ?  "  asked  the  Pole,  forgetting  entirely 
his  plan  of  weakening  the  German's  allegiance  to  Anson 
&  Kaufmann.  "  What  do  you  know  about  her  ?  who  is 
she?" 

The  other  hesitated,  loth  to  tell  his  employer's  secret, 
or  what  might  be  a  secret,  to  a  possible  enemy;  but  the 
delight  and  importance  of  making  a  revelation  and  relat- 
ing a  romance  triumphed  over  his  prudence. 

"  The  dvornik  told  me,"  he  said,  as  the  sledge  slid 
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through  the  silent  streets,  that  had  been  so  noisy,  "  that 
one  evening,  soon  after  the  fire,  before  they  began  to 
build  again,  a  lady  came  to  him  at  the  door  and  asked 
where  Vladimir  Stepanovitch  was,  and  went  out  to  the 
yard  to  see  him.  They  talked  some  time  together,  walk- 
ing up  and  down,  and  then  the  lady  came  away  alone,  and 
she  was  crying !  " 

"  And  what  was  she  like  ?  " 

"  She  was  tall,  and  dressed  in  black,  but  she  had  a 
veil,  and  he  could  not  tell  what  she  looked  like;  though 
of  course  I  asked  him." 

Stanislaus  made  no  comment,  and  the  conversation  was 
left  to  the  German.  The  Pole  was  thinking  hard,  and 
trying  to  follow  up  the  clue  that  the  other's  last  words 
had  given  him.  He  felt  an  intuition  that  the  tall  veiled 
lady  was  Sasha;  he  remembered  how  the  change  in  her 
and  Anson  dated  from  the  time  the  dvornik  mentioned. 
Yes,  Sasha  must  have  come  and  seen  Anson,  and  learned 
from  him  that  Stanislaus  was  to  be  dismissed — hence  her 
tears.  But  who  had  given  Anson  his  clue  to  the  incen- 
diary ?  Perhaps  Sasha  could  help  him  to  find  out.  Mean- 
while, he  must  dine,  for  this  might  be  the  last  good  din- 
ner he  would  get. 

The  German  was  not  rich,  but  he  was  hospitable,  and 
his  pity  for  his  comrade  made  him  even  extravagant.  He 
took  Lubinski  into  a  fashionable  restaurant  on  the  Nevsky 
Prospect,  and  as  luck  would  have  it,  at  the  very  next 
table  was  Morozof,  with  a  possible  director  of  his  new 
company,  tossing  ofif  a  vodka  between  the  fresh  caviare 
and  the  sterlet.  The  eyes  of  the  two  men  met  in  the  mir- 
ror; each  made  a  slight  sign  to  the  other  that  he  had 
something  to  say,  then  both  applied  themselves  to  their 
respective  dinners.    Sweet  champagne  flowed  at  Morozof*8 
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table,  Crimean  vintages  at  that  where  the  two  clerks  sat. 
Lubinski  sipped  his  wine  while  his  host  rhapsodised  on 
Lotte,  and  he  was  flushed,  though  not  so  deeply  as  Moro- 
zof,  when  both  parties  broke  up.  The  German  paid  the 
bill,  and  with  a  truly  German  expansiveness  invited  his 
friend  to  come  with  him  and  call  on  Lotte.  Stanislaus 
had  a  headache,  he  said,  and  would  sit  down  for  a  time 
to  let  it  go  off.  The  clerk  ordered  seltser  water  for  his 
guest,  and  left  him  tearfully;  for  he  too  had  paid  court 
to  the  Tauric  Bacchus.  Morozof  discovered,  at  the  door, 
that  he  had  left  his  cigar-case  on  the  table;  he  sent  his 
friend  on  to  the  theatre  and  turned  back.  He  found  Lu- 
binski at  the  table,  and  sat  down  in  front  of  him. 

"  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,"  said  the  merchant,  "  I 
have  not  heard  from  you  for  a  fortnight  and  more.  When 
are  those  two  fools  to  be  ready  with  their  factory  ?  Have 
they  enough  stock  to  fill  the  Baltic  contract  ?  Come,  give 
me  the  news !  " 

"  I  have  no  news,"  answered  Lubinski  recklessly,  "  and 
I  never  shall  have  any  now.    I  am  dismissed." 

"  Dismissed !  has  Franz  Ivanovitch  got  rid  of  you  ?  " 

"  No,  it  was  Vladimir  Stepanovitch." 

"  He  ?  but  I  thought  you  were  his  favourite !  " 

"So  I  thought  too,"  said  Stanislaus  bitterly;  "but  it 
seems  not." 

"  Has  he  got  a  suspicion  of — you  know  what  ?  " 

Lubinski  had  the  impulse  to  tell  everything,  but  then 
came  prudence  and  restrained  him.  "  He  suspects  you, 
Anton  Antonovitch;  and  if  he  suspects  me,  it  is  because 
some  one  has  been  telling  him  that  I  am  friendly  with 
you." 

"  Who  has  been  telling  him? ** 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  the  Pole,  his  face  darkening; 
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"  but  I  am  going  to  find  out,  and  when  I  do  find  out  who 
betrayed  me — " 

"  When  you  do,  hang  him  and  yourself  back  to  back 
for  the  two  biggest  fools  in  all  Russia !  Look  here.  Count, 
I  pay  you  to  give  me  news,  and  do  me  service  in  the 
enemy's  camp.  They  find  you  out  at  once,  and  you  come 
whining  about  being  betrayed.  I  don't  care  who  betrays 
you,  as  you  call  it,  or  what  you  do  to  him  or  her;  for  ten 
to  one  it's  some  woman  or  other  you  have  been  bragging 
to.  I  only  know  you  are  useless  to  me,  just  when  I  wanted 
you  most.  Those  two  swine  are  fitting  up  their  factory 
with  every  new  dodge  that  they  or  the  Germans  and 
Americans  can  think  of,  and  when  they  get  to  work,  they 
will  undersell  me  worse  than  ever — and  now  my  company 
is  hanging  fire  because  I  can't  induce  some  big  people  at 
Court  to  encourage  me — and  then  you  get  yourself  dis- 
missed !    You  fool !  " 

Stanislaus  was  not  naturally  patient,  and  it  cost  him  a 
struggle  not  to  give  a  fierce  answer.  But  the  vulgar,  in- 
solent manufacturer  was  his  only  refuge  from  the  poverty 
he  hated,  and  he  swallowed  his  wrath,  while  the  big  man 
went  on : — 

"  And  then  there  is  that  sister  of  yours,  too — what  have 
you  done  for  me  in  that  quarter  ?  Always  *  Wait  a  little, 
don't  hurry ' — and  how  much  further  am  I  ?  " 

"  I  thought,  Anton  Antonovitch — " 

"  The  devil  take  your  thinking !  I  want  her,  and  when 
I  want  anything,  I  mean  to  ]  ave  it." 

"  Then  am  I  to  understand  that  you  wish — to  ask  me 
for  the  hand  of  my  sister  ?  "  said  Stanislaus,  with  his  aris- 
tocratic head-of-the-family  air. 

The  Russian  laughed  noisily — so  noisily  that  Lubinski 
looked   round   in  apprehension.     But   the   waiters   had 
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been  feed  some  time  ago,  and  not  one  was  within  ear- 
shot. 

"Of  course,  my  dear  Count,  I  want  her  hand — both 
hands,  and  both  arms  too.  She  needs  a  holiday,  and  when 
I  float  my  company,  I  am  going  to  Carlsbad  and  on  to 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  If  we  start  together,  I  will  leave 
you  to  look  after  my  affairs,  with  a  nice  little  salary. 
There!" 

But  there  was  no  answering  gleam  on  Stanislaus'  face, 
even  at  the  mention  of  money.  Not  only  did  he  know 
Sasha,  and  know  that  Morozof's  brutal  bargain  could 
never  be  carried  out;  but  the  thought  that  this  Kussian 
trickster  believed  he  could  buy  sister  and  brother,  body 
and  soul,  jarred  on  all  that  was  left  of  race  and  family 
feeling.  The  young  man's  black  brows  came  together  as 
he  said,  "  And  if  your  plan  does  not  succeed  ?  " 

"  If  it  does  not — well,  I  must  do  something  for  you,  of 
course.  You  are  too  clever  a  fellow  to  starve.  What  did 
Anson  &  Kauf mann  give  you  ?  " 

"  Two  hundred  roubles  a  month,"  Stanislaus  ventured 
to  assert,  but  Morozof  only  grinned. 

"  I  am  too  poor  to  rival  those  millionaires,"  he  sneered, 
"  but  I  can  just  afford  you  a  hundred  a  month.  Count,  to 
keep  up  the  family  dignity  of  the  Lubinskis." 

"  You  dare  to  offer  me  that?  "  cried  Stanislaus,  spring- 
ing up.    But  Morozof  never  moved  a  muscle. 

"  That  will  do,"  he  said,  "  I  am  tired  of  that  trick  of 
yours,  Count.  Think  my  offer  over,  and  see  mc  to-mor- 
row. Now,  I  must  run  after  my  friend.  Good-night ! " 
and  he  was  gone,  filling  the  doorway  with  his  flying  furs, 
and  leaving  Stanislaus  seated,  with  his  head  buried  in  his 
hands,  till  a  waiter  suggested  that  he  wanted  to  clear  the 
table.    Then  the  young  man  rose,  found  a  sledge  at  the 
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door,  mechanically  bargained  to  be  taken  back  to  Peter's 
Island,  mechanically  stopped  the  sledge  at  the  shabby 
traktir  and  got  out  to  walk  the  few  hundred  yards  to  the 
little  house.  He  opened  the  door  with  his  key,  took  off 
his  fur  coat  and  glanced  through  the  half-open  door  of 
the  sitting-room.  His  sister  was  working  there,  and  he 
remembered  what  he  had  to  do.  He  walked  quietly  to  the 
table  and  stood  there  as  she  lifted  her  eyes  and  noticed 
him. 

"  So  thou  art  back  again  ?  "  she  began,  and  was  going 
on  to  ask  about  the  German  clerk,  when  her  brother's 
face  came  into  the  circle  of  the  lamp-light,  and  she  saw 
his  expression  and  stopped.  For  one  moment  the  two 
looked  at  each  other  over  the  table. 

"  Listen,  Sasha,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  have  been  dis- 
missed to-day — turned  out  like  a  dog  by  that  beast  Vladi- 
mir Stepanovitch — "  he  paused,  but  there  was  no  surprise 
on  his  sister's  face.  "  That  is  plainly  no  news  to  thee," 
he  added  viciously ;  "  he  has  no  secrets  from  thee,  of 
course ! " 

"  What  dost  thou  mean,  Stanislaus,"  said  Sasha,  rising 
in  her  turn  and  confronting  him  with  shining  eyes. 

"  Mean  ?  "  he  answered  bitterly ;  "  why,  thou  hast  gone 
to  see  him,  hast  thou  not  ?  "  She  bent  her  head.  "  Well 
then,  what  did  you  say  to  each  other  ?  Come  now,  tell  me 
the  truth ! " 

"  Have  /  ever  told  anything  but  the  truth  ?  "  she  asked, 
and  her  brother  winced  at  the  emphasis.  "  I  went  to 
speak  to  him  about  thee.  It  was  my  promise.  When 
Vladimir  Stepanovitch  " — she  faltered  a  little  over  the 
name — "  took  thee  as  his  clerk,  he  said  I  could  be  thy 
reference,  and  I  was  to  tell  him  if  there  was  anything 
wrong  with  thee,  and  I  promised,  as  thou  wilt  remember.'* 

"  I  remember  it  was  a  mere  jest,  that  none  but  a  fool 
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would  have  taken  seriously,"  Stanislaus  answered  hotly. 
"  Well,  and  what  pretty  stories  didst  thou  tell — tale- 
bearer ?  " 

"I  said  that  I  feared  thou  hadst  made  friends  with 
Anton  Antonovitch — that  he  had  lent  thee  money." 

"  Very  sweet  and  sisterly !  and  why  should  he  lend  me 
money  ?  " 

"  I  know  not,  except  perhaps — he  might  want  thee  to 
speak  for  him — "  she  flushed  deeply  and  hesitated. 

"  For  thee,  my  loving  sister  ?  Well,  that  is  no  crime 
to  wish  to  see  thee  a  rich  man's  wife." 

"  So  Vladimir  Stepanovitch  said,  Stanislaus,  and  he 
made  light  of  it.  Then  I  spoke  of  thy  talks  with  strange 
men,  and  thy  writing  so  much,  and  said  that  some  had 
suspected  thee  of  a  political  plot,  but  I  knew  nothing; 
and  he  laughed  at  that  also." 

"  So  an  American  would,"  put  in  the  young  man.  "  The 
freedom  we  would  die  for  would  be  still  slavery  to  him. 
What  else?" 

"  That  was  all  I  told  him,"  Sasha  answered. 

"  All  I  then  why  am  I  dismissed  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell — "  she  faltered.  "  All  was  well,  I 
thought,  when  suddenly  Vladimir  Stepanovitch  seemed 
as  if  he  were  hurt,  and  looked  so  strangely  that  I  was 
frightened;  and  then  he  told  me  that  he  would  have  to 
dismiss  thee.    That  is  all  I  know." 

Her  brother's  brows  drew  into  an  ugly  frown.  "  What 
wast  thou  saying  when  he  looked  thus  ?  "  he  asked  im- 
patiently, "  Come,  think !  thou  canst  remember  all  my 
doings,  it  Beems." 

Sasha  drew  her  hand  over  her  brow  as  she  spoke  slowly, 
"  I  am  trying  to  remember,"  she  said.  "  We  were  talking 
of  thee  and  of  Miss  Marshall,  I  think,  and  Vladimir  Step- 
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anovitch  asked  if  thou  hadst  gone  to  Mr  Eogers'  to  sing 
on  the  evening  of  the  fire — thou  knowest;  when  thy 
friend  had  kept  thee  late.  So  I  said  that  it  was  so,  and 
that  thou  hadst  even  been  walking  over  the  snow  to  get 
there—" 

"  Yes,  yes — and  then  ?  " 

"That  was  all,  surely — no,  I  remember;  I  said  that 
Mr  Rogers,  or  some  one,  called  thee  out  at  once  to  the 
telephone — " 

A  curse  broke  from  Lubinski's  lips.  Quick-witted  as  he 
was,  he  knew  the  weak  point  of  his  plot,  and  knew,  too, 
how  the  truth  must  have  flashed  on  Anson  with  that  one 
word.  He  looked  into  his  sister's  perplexed  face,  and  a 
great  anger  and  contempt  seized  him.  To  think  that  she 
had  betrayed  him,  without  knowing  it !  without  realising, 
even  now,  the  mischief  she  had  done!  Nay,  it  added  to 
his  rage  to  think  that  he  dared  not  say  what  she  had  done 
and  how  she  had  betrayed  him.  He  poured  out  a  torrent 
of  bitter  words  on  her,  as  she  stood  pale  and  silent,  never 
answering  or  denying,  never  defending  herself  from  his 
reproaches,  even  when  he  sneered  at  her  fondness  for 
Walter  Anson,  and  her  readiness  to  sacrifice  her  brother 
to  this  rich  American.  "  And  this,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  a 
daughter  of  the  Lubinskis!  This  is  how  our  honour  is 
kept  now !  Sasha  Borisovna,  how  much  did  thy  lover  give 
thee  for  selling  me  ?  Wilt  thou  not  speak  ?  will  nothing 
make  thee  answer  ?  "  and  in  his  frenzy  he  struck  her  across 
the  face  with  his  open  hand. 

She  did  not  cry  out  or  faint,  but  stood  up  silent,  with 
the  mark  of  his  hand  reddening  on  her  white  cheeks.  Per- 
haps her  passive  endurance  would  have  maddened  him  to 
repeat  his  bloAv;  but  a  voice  came  from  the  passage  door 
behind  him — a  level,  toneless  voice. 
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"  What  art  thou  doing,  Thirteen  ? "  and  suddenly 
sobered  by  the  last  word,  Stanislaus  wheeled  round  and 
looked  into  the  lifeless  eyes  of  Masha,  the  servant. 
"  Leave  thy  sister  alone,"  she  went  on,  "  or  I  will  tell 
them  to-morrow.  Go  now — and  come  not  back !  "  and  she 
pointed  to  the  door. 

The  young  man  recoiled  as  if  Masha  had  been  a  mighty 
witch  and  not  a  tow-haired  peasant  woman.  And,  in  truth, 
she  could  command  helpers  as  terrible  as  the  demon  of 
legend,  and  well  Lubinski  knew  it.  He  caught  down  his 
fur  coat  from  the  wall,  and  in  a  moment  the  door  was 
slammed  and  he  was  out  with  the  quiet  stars  looking  down 
on  his  blind  rage  and  fear.  And  as  the  door  banged, 
Sasha  threw  up  her  arms  and  fell,  and  Masha  caught  her 
and  soothed  her  with  gentle  touches  of  hard  hands,  and 
murmurs  of  baby-talk,  as  if  the  girl  had  been  the  baby 
that  died  so  long  ago.  "  There,  there,  my  dove,  my  little 
love,  mind  it  not,"  she  crooned;  "  the  wicked  one  has  gone, 
gone  quite  away." 

"  Oh,  Masha,"  sobbed  the  girl,  "  he  struck  me — my 
brother." 

Masha  smiled  wearily  over  the  dark  bowed  head.  "  That 
is  nothing,  little  dove,  that  is  nothing,"  she  answered,  out 
of  her  overflowing  experience;  "only  wait  till  thou  hast 
a  husband." 

Stanislaus  had  plunged  on  through  the  snow,  till  he 
came  again  to  the  main  road.  He  was  spent,  body  and 
mind,  as  he  reeled  into  the  dirty  traJctir,  and  beckoned 
to  the  obsequious  host  to  bring  his  vodka  to  the  private 
room.  But  the  strong  spirit  sent  a  hot  stream  pulsing 
through  all  his  body,  and  his  torpid  thoughts  stirred 
and  lived  again,  like  sea  creatures  in  the  first  ripple  of 
the  returning  tide,    lie  sat  up  and  savoured  another  little 
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glass,  as  he  took  stock  of  his  position.  It  was  soon  done 
— he  had  no  prospects,  no  future,  except  the  offer  of  a 
miserable  pittance,  less  than  the  wretched  salary  he  had 
just  lost.  That  was  all — except  for  Anson's  notes  and  a 
few  roubles  still  unspent  of  Morozof's  money.  As  he  took 
the  bundle  out  to  count  it,  something  fluttered  to  the  floor. 
He  picked  it  up — it  was  Dunia's  note,  asking  him  to  come 
and  see  her  before  the  meeting  of  the  Odds  and  Evens,  and 
saying  that  she  could  help  him.  And  the  meeting  was  to- 
morrow! Stanislaus  sprang  up,  paid  for  his  vodka  and 
roused  the  isvostchik,  slumbering  in  his  sledge.  Then  he 
gave  the  man  the  address  at  the  head  of  the  letter. 
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RATS    IN    THE    WOOD-PILE 

Certainly  Dunia  had  something  to  tell  Stanislaus  Lu- 
binski  when  he  saw  her;  and  something  else  too,  which 
she  little  expected  when  she  sent  off  her  note.  For 
Grigori's  massive  intellect  had  been  baffled  by  Fate  for 
once,  and  the  next  meeting  of  the  Odds  and  Evens  was  to 
take  place  by  no  means  at  the  same  place  as  before.  So 
when  the  winter  evening  came  down  again,  promising 
snow  with  its  biting  cold,  it  was  not  to  the  lonely  house 
on  the  Gavon  that  Stanislaus  and  Dunia  went  together. 

She  had  helped  him  to  find  a  lodging  with  some  one 
*'  safe,"  and  Grigori  had  fetched  his  papers  and  clothes 
and  other  property  from  the  cottage,  striding  stolidly 
under  a  big  load,  putting  down  his  burden  on  the  young 
man's  landing  with  a  grunt,  and  walking  stolidly  down- 
stairs and  out  of  the  house  without  a  word.  Stanislaus 
hesitated  to  ask  what  Sasha  meant  to  do,  and  the  big 
man  was  out  of  hearing  before  he  could  speak.  But  the 
bundle  contained  everything  that  Stanislaus  could  possi- 
bly claim  as  his  own,  except  one  or  two  heavy  articles  of 
furniture — even  the  few  family  relics  that  had  survived 
poverty  and  moving;  some  old  parchments  and  a  curved 
Turkish  dagger,  part  of  the  loot  won  in  some  forgotten 
fight. 

While  Dunia  was  helping  him  to  dispose  his  property 
in  his  new  lodging,  a  note  had  been  brought  for  her.    It 
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contained  only  her  number  and  a  word — "  The  wood- 
pile." 

It  had  not  been  unusual,  a  year  or  two  ago,  for  Stan- 
islaus and  Dunia  to  walk  out  together,  and  any  one,  even 
a  detective,  who  knew  the  two,  would  have  found  nothing 
strange  in  the  black-haired  Pole  and  the  red-haired  Rus- 
sian girl — "Rouge  et  Noir,"  as  friends  had  nicknamed 
them  once — reviving  their  old  friendship.  Even  when 
their  walk  led  them  out  towards  the  waste  land  near  the 
old  docks  on  Vassili  Ostroff,  there  was  nothing  remarkable 
in  a  presumable  pair  of  lovers  straying  beyond  the  houses. 
There  was  still  an  occasional  lamp,  and  the  snow  seemed 
to  light  the  ground  across  the  marshes. 

Two  or  three  black,  square  masses  broke  the  outline  of 
the  low  white  shore.  They  were  stacks  of  timber,  provided 
and  stored  for  Government  purposes,  hardly  any  one  now 
knew  when  or  why.  No  doubt  there  was  a  job  connected 
with  them.  A  high  wooden  paling  ran  round  the  piece 
of  ground  where  the  wood-piles  stood.  Dunia  looked  up 
and  down  the  deserted  road,  then  pushed  a  loose  board  of 
the  fence  aside  and  squeezed  through  the  gap  followed  by 
Stanislaus.  There  was  a  track  of  feet  from  the  fence  to 
the  nearest  wood-pile,  but  all  would  be  snowed  over  by 
daylight.  Right  up  to  the  end  of  a  stack  of  timber  the  two 
came,  and  then  a  dark  lEigure  rose  up,  and  a  space  of  the 
wall,  sliding  outwards  silently,  let  them  into  a  dark  pas- 
sage. Then  the  door  shut,  carrying  with  it  the  ends  of 
beams  and  planks  nailed  outside  it,  and  no  one  could  have 
told  that  the  pile  was  not  solid.  Stanislaus  wondered  for 
a  moment  whether  he  had  been  brought  into  a  trap;  but 
Dunia  moved  forward  and  pushed  aside  a  heavy  curtain, 
and  a  long  low  room  was  revealed,  lit  with  a  couple  of 
oil  lamps,  and  furnished  with  a  rough  table  and  one  or 
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two  benches.  The  ceiling  was  the  timber  of  the  stack, 
held  up  by  props  and  cross-pieces;  the  walls  were  the 
timber,  hung  with  coarse  blankets  to  keep  the  cold  out 
and  the  sound  in,  and  a  charcoal  stove  gave  warmth,  with- 
out tell-tale  smoke.  In  the  further  corner,  from  behind 
a  curtain,  one  of  the  levers  of  a  printing  press  stuck  out, 
like  the  leg  of  a  strange  animal. 

The  members  of  the  Odds  and  Evens  were  seated  round 
the  table  as  usual;  the  pragmatical  Treasurer  was  there, 
and  Grigori  and  Masha,  and  even  Smirnoff,  He  nodded 
to  Dunia  as  she  came  in,  and  looked  coldly  over  Stanis- 
laus' head  with  the  "  stony  British  stare  "  of  the  speaker 
refusing  to  let  a  member  catch  his  eye.  But  Lubinski 
was  staring  down  this  strange  burrow  into  the  passionless 
face  of  the  President  at  the  other  end  of  the  table. 

Number  Nought  nodded  pleasantly  at  the  Pole,  smil- 
ing at  his  surprise.  "  Ah  yes.  Thirteen ;  you  have  never 
been  here  before,  I  think,"  he  said,  in  the  cold  even  tones 
that  Stanislaus  hated.  "  This  was  one  of  tlie  little  things 
we  did  not  show  to  even  so  trusted  a  friend  as  yourself. 
But  since  our  last  meeting,  our  usual  rooms  have  been 
damaged.  A  hole  was  made  in  the  wall  by  a  gimlet,  and 
though  the  gimlet  was  broken,  we  thought  the  place  would 
be  too  draughty  for  comfort,  so  we  came  here.  This  lodg- 
ing, like  some  others  of  our  residences,  is  provided  for  us 
free  of  rent  by  the  Government.  One  of  our  incorruptible 
officials  had  the  oversight  of  the  timber,  and  he  removed 
the  interior  and  sold  it.  We  had  only  to  fit  up  the  room 
and  make  a  door  or  two." 

Stanislaus  took  little  interest  in  the  President's  account, 
but  he  feigned  attention  as  a  matter  of  prudence.  When 
the  cold  voice  ceased,  he  forced  a  smile,  and  sat  down  by 
Dunia.    Smirnoff  and  Masha  took  their  places  nearly  op- 
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posite  him;   and  now  he  noticed,  with  resentment,  that 
the  ex-Treasurer  was  steadily  ignoring  his  existence. 

The  usual  routine  of  business  went  on;  the  minutes 
were  read ;  one  or  two  members  had  been  captured,  fresh 
recruits  admitted.  The  circulation  of  The  Axe,  the  paper 
printed  by  the  Society,  had  increased;  experiments  had 
been  made  with  a  new  clockwork  apparatus — and  so  on. 
Then  Number  Thirteen  was  called  on  to  report  on  his 
department.  He  was  prepared  for  this  by  Dunia^s  warn- 
ing, and  spoke  easily. 

"  As  regards  Major — ** 

"  Order,  order ! "  from  the  Treasurer. 

"  As  regards  the  Centre-bit,"  Stanislaus  resumed  im- 
patiently, "  considerable  activity  is  being  shown.  He  has 
taken  " — the  Treasurer  stirred — "  well,  it  has  taken,  if  I 
must  be  absurd — " 

"  Tools  have  no  sex/'  said  the  President.    "  Go  on." 

"  A  room  has  been  taken  in  an  unused  house,  by  the 
Fontanka  Canal,"  the  Pole  went  on,  "  where  I  go  weekly 
to  inform — to  sharpen  the  tool  in  question.  I  have  done 
what  the  numbers  ordered;  but  the  wood  supplied  is  in- 
sufficient, and  the  Centre-bit  has  been  working  indepen- 
dently of  me." 

"  Ah !  "  said  the  President,  "  has  it  penetrated  the  tim- 
ber ?  "  and  he  glanced  up  at  the  low  ceiling. 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  answered  the  young  man  doubtfully. 
"  Now  I  think  of  it,  I  do  remember  something  being  said 
about  rats  in  a  wood-pile." 

The  Treasurer  snarled.  "  Oh,  I  am  sure  no  personal 
allusion  was  meant,"  said  Stanislaus ;  "  he  has  never  seen 
Brother  Six,  as  far  as  I  know."  The  Treasurer's  red  eyes 
flashed  and  he  half-rose  from  his  seat;  but  Number 
Nought  quieted  him  with  a  look. 
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"  That  is  serious/'  the  President  said ;  "  it  seems  to 
show  that  the  Centre-bit  has  other  grindstones.  Was  any- 
thing else  mentioned  besides  the  rats  in  the  wood-pile  ?  " 

"  Only  cockroaches,"  answered  Stanislaus,  and  sat  down, 
as  he  flung  the  epithet  out  into  the  room.  For  once  he 
felt  he  had  scored  off  the  other  members.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  insulting  than  his  tone,  and  yet  it  was 
impossible  for  any  one  to  resent  it,  for  was  he  not  merely 
repeating  the  words  of  Golovkin  ? 

The  President  broke  the  silence.  "  I  think  I  may  now 
propose  that  the  Centre-bit,  having  no  more  use  for  us, 
should  be  broken,  in  accordance  with  our  former  resolu- 
tion." The  Treasurer  seconded  the  proposal,  and  nearly 
all  the  hands  were  raised  in  its  favour.  Smirnoff  opposed ; 
Dunia  and  Stanislaus  did  not  vote.  The  Pole  felt  faint 
and  sick;  and  yet  he  had  known  that  this  was  coming. 
"  The  time  and  method  of  disposing  of  the  tool,"  Number 
Nought  went  on,  "  I  shall  myself  arrange,  in  accordance 
with  our  rules.  There  is  now  some  other  business  to  be 
done.  In  our  efforts  to  spread  light  in  dark  places,  we  are 
often  at  a  loss  for  lamp-oil.  We  have  now  a  chance  of 
tapping  a  very  large  petroleum  tank." 

Stanislaus  sat  up  with  interest.  He  had  had  a  hint 
from  Dunia  and  knew  what  was  coming.  The  others  did 
not,  and  looked  puzzled.  The  President  signed  to  Masha, 
who  rose  and  began  to  speak  in  her  dead  mechanical  voice. 

"  You  know  Anton  Antonovitch  Morozof,"  she  said,  and 
a  rustle  went  round  the  table  at  the  name.  "  I  was  at  the 
theatre  when — " 

"  When  nothing  happened,"  interrupted  the  President. 

"  On  the  steps  I  saw  him  and  I  knew  him,"  went  on 
the  woman  dully.  "  He  was  my  man,  and  his  name  is 
Zimoff,  and  he  was  sent  to  Siberia  for  burning  a  house; 
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and  I  saw  him  again  and  called  him  by  his  name,  and 
he  wanted  to  kill  me,  but  he  was  afraid ; "  and  she  sat 
down  like  a  child  that  had  said  its  lesson  by  rote. 

"  I  think,"  said  the  President,  "  that  we  have  a  good 
prospect  of  tapping  the  oil-tank.  But  who  is  to  conduct 
the  operation  ?  " 

The  rat-like  Treasurer  jumped  up  to  volunteer,  but  was 
waved  down  again.  "  If  possible,"  said  Number  Nought 
blandly,  "  the  operator  should  be  some  one  who  might  be 
supposed  to  draw  off  the  petroleum  for  his  own  private 
use.  We  do  not  want  to  appear  in  the  matter.  We  want 
a  blackmailer.  Like  the  Chinese,  we  must  fish  with  a 
cormorant;  and  the  cormorant  in  this  case  is  clearly  in- 
dicated." All  the  members  instinctively  turned  towards 
Stanislaus,  who  flushed  angrily.  "  You  see.  Thirteen, 
what  a  valuable  thing  a  reputation  is ! " 

The  Pole  winced  under  the  unconcealed  contempt  of 
the  words,  but  he  did  not  think  of  rejecting  the  proposal. 
He  was  eager  to  be  revenged  on  Morozof  for  cheating 
him  out  of  his  reward,  and  to  have  the  whip  hand  of  the 
rich  Russian;  and  it  would  go  hard  with  him  if  he  did 
not  line  his  own  pockets  as  well  as  fill  the  Society's  treas- 
ury. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said  sullenly,  "that  our  sister  here, 
having  been  servant  at  my  house,  would  be  supposed  to 
have  told  me  her  secret,  and  asked  me  to  act  for  her." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Number  Nought ;  "  you  have  evidently 
thought  it  all  out  very  carefully.  How  much  do  you  think 
you  could  exact  without  risk  ?  " 

Stanislaus  appeared  to  meditate;  but  in  reality  he  had 
worked  this  point  out  hours  ago.  "  Three  hundred 
roubles  a  month,  perhaps — "  he  said  doubtfully. 

"  Very  good.  You  will  bring  the  Treasurer  five  hun- 
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dred  roubles  a  month,  for  the  present.  Anything  more 
than  that  you  can  keep;  but  that  amount  we  shall  ex- 
pect, and  if  you  do  not  bring  it — " 

"  You  will  employ  another  number,  I  suppose,"  said 
Stanislaus,  with  an  uneasy  laugh. 

"  Oh,  no !  the  same  number,  but  another  man." 

Lubinski's  face  went  very  white,  and  he  leaned  against 
Dunia's  shoulder  for  support.  "  If  there  is  no  other  busi- 
ness," the  President  went  on  indifferently — 

Smirnoff  rose  in  his  old  Parliamentary  manner,  "  As 
the  honourable  Number  Thirteen  has,  I  believe,  left  his 
sister  alone,"  Stanislaus  nodded  angrily,  "  and  as  this  lady, 
for  whose  care  of  the  honourable  Number  I  had  once  the 
pleasure  of  proposing  and  carrying  a  small  vote,  is  entitled 
to  some  provision,  I  propose  that  he  be  asked  to  make  her 
an  allowance,  to  be  deducted  from  the  sum  payable  by 
him  to  the  Treasurer." 

Number  Six  sprang  up  to  protest.  "I  will  not  have 
the  finances  of  the  Society  squandered  on  these  unnec- 
essary and  useless  objects!  "  he  shrilled.  "  Number  Four 
is  not  treasurer  now,  and  his  pauper  friends  will  have  to 
keep  themselves!  If  Number  Thirteen  cannot  support 
his  sister,  it  must  be  because  the  money  goes — well,  I 
will  not  say  where — "  and  the  speaker  looked  hard  at 
Dunia. 

"  The  honourable  gentleman,"  said  Smirnoff  solemnly, 
"  and  when  I  say  '  honourable '  and  *  gentleman,'  I  use 
these  words  in  their  parliamentary  and  not  in  their  ordi- 
nary meaning — is  to  a  certain  extent  right.  I  propose 
therefore  that  Number  Thirteen  be  instructed  to  pay  over 
to  me  for  the  use  of  his  sister,  fifty  roubles  a  month,  in 
addition  to  the  sums  payable  to  the  Treasurer.  I  name 
that  amount,  because  she  would  not  take  more.    I  name 
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myself,  because  she  would  take  nothing  from  any  one 
else." 

Smirnoff  sat  down,  but  no  one  spoke.  Stanislaus  sat 
in  sullen  silence,  while  the  vote  was  taken,  and  Smirnoff's 
proposal  was  carried.  Then  the  old  man  rose  and 
hobbled  towards  the  door.  "I  thank  you  all,"  he  said, 
turning  before  he  drew  aside  the  curtain :  "  tell  me  when 
you  are  all  going  to  be  arrested,  and  I  will  come.  Till 
then,  I  fear  I  shall  have  other  engagements." 

He  pushed  the  door,  and  passed  out  into  the  whirling 
snowstorm.  One  by  one  the  others  followed,  and  in  half- 
an-hour  the  last  footprints  were  buried  out  of  sight  in  the 
spotless  drift. 
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FAIBTLAND 

"  Now,  Connie  I "  bellowed  the  voice  of  Jim  Eogers  up 
the  echoing  stone  staircase  leading  to  the  Rogers'  flat; 
"  the  sledge  has  been  at  the  door  half-an-hour,  since  you 
went  to  put  on  your  jacket  and  hat.  Have  you  lost  all 
the  hairpins  down  your  back,  eh  ?  " 

"  Jim,  don't  make  such  a  noise ! "  retorted  old  Mr 
Rogers,  in  stentorian  tones,  from  the  door  of  the  flat. 
"  You  shout  so  loud,  you'll  have  the  other  tenants  after 
us.  Don't  you  know  the  proverb,  eh  ?  What  is  it  ?  You 
mustn't  keep  a  bark  and  dog  yourself,  eh  ?  " 

Further  precious  sayings  were  cut  short  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Constance,  in  a  dainty  fur-trimmed  jacket  and  fur 
cap,  with  her  warm  cloak  over  her  arm,  and  a  pair  of 
skates  dangling  from  one  forefinger.  Without  apologising 
for  keeping  Jim  waiting — seeing  that  his  "  half-hour  " 
had  lasted  only  five  minutes  by  the  clock — she  stepped  out 
into  the  keen  still  air  of  the  winter  night.  For  this  was 
a  great  fete  occasion  at  the  Usupoff  Gardens,  where  the 
Skating  Club  holds  revel. 

Constance  settled  herself  down  in  her  furs  beside  Jim, 
and  the  driver  shook  the  reins.  The  horse's  hoofs 
sounded  dull  and  faint  on  the  beaten  snow,  and  the  run- 
ners slid  noiselessly  except  when,  now  and  then,  they 
jarred  over  a  tramway  rail.    There  was  no  other  sound 
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save  the  weird  ejaculations  of  the  coachman  to  urge  on 
the  horse.  The  stars  sparkled  frostily  above,  rare  win- 
dows threw  out  yellow  paths  of  light,  and  the  street  lamps 
glowed  steadily. 

Once  or  twice  a  troika  flew  past,  with  a  growing  and 
then  dwindling  clamour  of  shaken  bells.  More  frequent 
were  the  sledges  as  they  neared  the  gardens,  and  when 
they  reached  the  lamp-arched  gates,  the  entrance  was 
thronged  with  visitors,  servants,  drivers,  and  idlers. 

Constance  hurried  to  the  cloakroom,  to  leave  her  wraps 
and  see  if  some  stray  lock  had  broken  loose  during  the 
drive,  and  Jim,  who  had  no  preparations  to  make,  lit  a 
cigar  and  took  up  his  position  where  he  could  see  the 
entering  guests  and  part  of  the  skating  ground.  On 
either  side  of  the  open  hall  was  a  waiting-room;  in  front, 
swing-doors,  constantly  clashing,  led  from  the  vestibule, 
and  at  the  back,  broad,  shallow,  wooden  steps  led  down 
to  fairyland.  The  winding  ornamental  water,  dotted  with 
islands,  spreading  out  into  little  lakes  or  narrowing  to 
mimic  rivers,  was  a  floor  of  black,  veined  with  white 
chasings;  innumerable  coloured  lamps,  red,  golden,  blue, 
green,  purple,  were  festooned  from  tree  to  tree,  and  every 
summerhouse,  rustic  bridge,  or  rococo  island  temple  of 
the  grounds  was  strung  with  beads  of  light.  Girls  ap- 
peared from  the  waiting-room,  some  dangling  their  skates, 
and  expecting  a  cavalier  to  adjust  the  blades  to  their 
dainty  boots  at  the  ice's  edge;  others  with  greater  in- 
dependence— or  feet — stepped  apprehensively  down  the 
stairs  on  the  edge  of  their  skates,  clinging  to  the  arm  of 
a  man.  Now  and  then  an  expert,  in  short,  fur-bordered 
jacket  and  fur  cap,  sauntered  down  securely  on  his  skates, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
and  shot  off  over  the  ice  in  long,  curving  swoops,  swaying 
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in  time  to  the  waltz  wafted  across  the  gardens  from  the 
band. 

Some  one  tapped  Jim  on  the  shoulder  as  he  passed 
to  look  at  a  volcanic  glare  of  red  fire  across  the  trees. 
He  turned  and  saw  Anson  and  Kaufmann,  the  former,  as 
usual,  calm,  and  the  latter,  also  as  usual,  morose. 

"  Hallo !  "  exclaimed  Jim ;  "  you  haven't  got  the  factory 
finished  yet,  have  you  ?  I  thought  you  were  living  in  the 
tanks  till  they  were  riveted.'' 

"  We  were,"  explained  Walter,  "  but  to-day  is  a  big 
holiday — it's  the  youngest  Grand  Duke's  nurse's  cat's 
name's  day,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  our  men  are  on  the 
steady  drink.  Fortunately  there  is  nothing  left  that  will 
burn,  so  we  can  dissipate  with  a  clear  conscience." 

"  Yes,"  snapped  Franz,  "  might  as  well  waste  time  here 
as  anywhere.    Is  your  father  here,  Jim  ?  " 

"  No,  the  guv'nor  said  that,  if  he  wanted  to  sit  down 
heavily,  he'd  do  it  where  there  were  carpets,"  answered 
Jim,  with  a  guffaw,  "  but  here's  Constance,  and  I  daresay 
she'll  do  as  well." 

Constance  joined  them,  as  he  spoke,  looking  bright  and 
pretty,  her  trim  compact  figure  set  off  by  the  close  jacket 
and  short  skirt.  She  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  ice,  sat 
down  in  a  chair,  on  the  verandah,  and  had  fixed  her  own 
skates  before  Kaufmann  could  pluck  up  courage  to  assist, 
or  Anson  offer  to  fill  the  gap  Kaufmann  left.  Franz 
looked  round  helplessly;  but  Jim  had  shot  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  ice  and  was  cutting  figures  with  wonderful 
skill  and  an  entire  absence  of  grace,  and  Anson  had  dis- 
covered that  his  skate-straps  wanted  new  holes  punching. 
With  a  smile  and  a  shrug  she  turned  to  Kaufmann,  who 
held  out  both  hands.  She  took  them,  and  the  two,  with 
arms  crossed,  slid  out  into  fairyland. 
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For  a  time  Constance  Marshall  was  silent,  as  she  swung 
in  and  out  of  the  winding  inlets  of  ice,  and  across  the  wide 
glassy  spaces.  She  would  not  be  the  first  to  speak,  for 
she  resented  Kaufmann's  apparent  reluctance  to  escort 
her.  If  he  had  been  a  bad  skater,  afraid  of  letting  her 
down,  there  might  have  been  some  excuse;  but  though  he 
had  no  artistic  flourishes,  he  skated  well,  in  a  business-like 
manner,  as  he  did  everything.  After  a  time,  however,  the 
girl,  never  implacable,  yielded  to  the  pleasure  of  the  easy 
motion,  and  ceased  to  be  angry  with  a  partner  who  swayed 
so  exactly  with  her;  so  that  when  at  last  he  attempted  to 
make  conversation,  she  did  not  snub  him  ruthlessly,  as 
she  had  thought  of  doing. 

"  Going  to  be  a  big  row  on  to-night.  Miss  Marshall," 
he  said  abruptly,  "  torches  and  fires  and  flags  and  all  sorts 
of  things — all  on  account  of  an  actress  or  somebody  of 
that  sort.  I  saw  her  on  the  Nevsky  yesterday,  and  she 
looked  offul  homely,  but  I  suppose  she'll  have  a  coat  of 
paint  on  to-night.*' 

Constance  laughed.  "  Oh  yes,  it  must  be  the  wonderful 
Fraulein  Wissmann  that  the  papers  rave  about.  I'm  get- 
ting to  read  the  Russian  papers  a  little  now." 

"  That's  the  name,  I  suppose,"  grudgingly  assented 
Franz,  as  he  swung  his  partner  round  a  sharp  corner  and 
under  a  rustic  bridge  with  coloured  lamps. 

"  Yes,  there  was  a  poem  about  her  in  one  paper,  a  day 
or  two  ago,  signed  by  a  friend  of  yours,  Mr  Lubinski." 
Constance  was  grateful  for  the  shadow,  for  she  felt  her- 
self flushing,  and  told  herself  how  silly  it  was. 

"  No  friend  of  mine,  and  never  was,"  answered  Kpuf- 
mann  morosely :  "  it  was  Vladimir  Stepanovitch  that  gave 
him  the  sack,  but  I  was  heartily  glad  of  it.  I'd  have 
fired  him  out  months  ago." 
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"  You  are  very  hard  on  him,"  said  Constance,  bristling 
up  against  his  prejudice.    "  What  has  he  done  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know — ask  Walter,  or  ask  the  boy's  sister,  not 
that  either  of  them  will  tell  you,  of  course." 

"  His  sister  ?  Sasha  ?  "  asked  Constance. 

"  Oh,  of  course  she  wouldn't  say  anything,  but  he  seems 
to  have  dropped  her  altogether  and  gone  to  town,  and 
now  she's  living  out  at  the  datcha  with  the  old  man — 
what's  his  name?  lame  fellow  that  looks  as  if  he  was 
dead." 

"  Smirnoff,  you  mean,"  said  Constance,  smiling  in  the 
shadow  at  his  lucid  description. 

"  That's  it.  And  I  hear  Stanislaus  Borisovitch  has 
been  cutting  a  dash  round  town.  Likely  as  not  we  shall 
meet  him  here  to-night." 

The  meeting  was  nearer  than  Kaufmann  thought.  The 
band  in  the  gardens  began  to  play  a  jubilant  march,  and 
the  sound  of  cheering  came  from  the  pavilion  at  the  en- 
trance, whither  all  the  skaters  now  seemed  thronging. 

"  Oh,  let  us  come  back,"  cried  Constance  eagerly. 
"  That  must  be  the  Wissmann,  and  we  shall  see  the  pro- 
cession." 

Franz  had  a  soul  above  torch-light  processions,  for  they 
did  not  even  burn  petroleum,  as  any  self-respecting  cele- 
bration should  do;  but  he  struck  out  swiftly  along  the 
lanes  and  across  the  spaces  of  ice,  and  they  came  to  the 
edge  of  the  wide  plain  in  front  of  the  pavilion,  as  the  train 
of  skaters  was  starting. 

At  first  it  was  a  mere  tangled,  tossing  mass  of  lights, 
torches,  coloured  fires  and  Chinese  lanterns;  but  grad- 
ually it  uncoiled  like  a  jewelled  snake,  and  wound  over  the 
ice,  following  a  single  figure  that  waved  a  crimson  flame 
round  his  head,  and  left  a  train  of  red  smoke  behind  him. 
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After  him  wound  a  double  file  of  students,  laughing,  shout- 
ing, singing,  shaking  torches  and  blue,  golden,  red,  and 
green  Bengal  lights. 

Then  came  the  goddess  of  the  evening,  in  a  sleigh  arched 
over  with  Chinese  lanterns,  and  propelled  by  two  swift 
skaters,  and  a  string  of  torch-bearers  following  like  a 
prairie  fire;  and  the  swifter  of  the  skaters  strung  out  be- 
hind in  a  long  line.  The  fiery  serpent  wound  and  wav- 
ered across  the  ice,  following  its  flaming  head,  and  then 
darted  onwards  down  the  lane  of  ice  at  the  entrance  of 
which  Constance  and  Kaufmann  were  standing.  The 
leader  halted  for  a  moment  and  called  to  another  of  the 
train,  who  shot  forward  to  his  side,  while  the  winding 
procession  stopped  with  a  shuddering  grate  of  steel  against 
the  ice.  He  took  a  new  Bengal  light  from  the  other,  lit 
it  at  his  own  dying  red  torch  and  flung  the  handle  of  the 
old  light  away.  Before  the  fresh  fire  blazed  out  into 
spectral  blue,  Constance  could  see  the  leader's  face,  and 
recognised  Stanislaus  Lubinski.  Then  the  blue  flare 
blinded  her,  as  he  waved  it  aloft  and  shot  past  her,  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  wild  rout,  with  the  great  actress  smiling 
over  her  black  fox  furs,  and  half-closing  her  eyes  against 
the  tossing  glare  of  the  torches. 

"  There,  you've  seen  her,"  remarked  Franz,  as  the  dark 
tail  of  the  fiery  snake  whirled  out  of  sight  behind  an  island, 
"  don't  you  think  she's  real  homely  ?  " 

Constance  assented,  as  one  whose  thoughts  are  else- 
where.   "  Perhaps,  but  she  looked  very  clever." 

"  Oh,  clever  enough ;  they  say  somebody  threw  a  dia- 
mond necklace  on  the  stage  when  she  took  her  tenth  call 
the  other  night.  Seems  offul  silly,  but  that's  the  way  peo- 
ple are  here.    Shall  we  go  back  to  the  house  ?  " 

Constance  bent  her  head,  and  the  two  glided  slowly 
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out  across  the  now  deserted  space,  while  the  procession 
flared  out  across  the  distant  gaps  between  the  islands  of 
the  ornamental  water.  She  was  thinking  of  what  Kauf- 
mann  had  told  her  about  Stanislaus,  and  wondering  what 
had  happened.  Could  he  have  been  unjustly  dismissed? 
Then  why  had  he  left  Sasha  ?  and  how  did  he  manage  to 
be  "  cutting  a  dash,"  as  she  had  seen  with  her  own  eyes 
but  now  ?  She  knew  it  was  useless  to  ask  Kauf  mann ;  his 
ignorance  was  too  frank  for  question.  Perhaps  Anson  or 
Sasha — or  Stanislaus  himself  might  solve  the  mystery. 

As  the  silent  couple  approached  the  building,  Anson 
was  not  among  the  visitors  passing  in  and  out,  sipping 
tea  or  stronger  refreshments,  waddling  up  the  steps  like 
swans  on  land,  or  gliding  out  over  the  ice  like  swans  in 
the  water.  But  Jim  Rogers  was  cutting  figures  in  front 
of  the  pavilion,  and  to  him  Franz  resigned  his  charge. 

"  Where  is  Mr  Anson,  Jim  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  up  in  the  tea-room  talking  to  somebody  or  other; 
there  he  comes,"  and  Jim  pointed  to  the  door,  whence 
Anson's  square  shoulders  were  emerging,  followed  by  a 
long,  lean  figure  in  the  inevitable  mouse-grey  cloak  of  the 
Russian  officer.  Kaufmann  nodded  to  this  person  as  he 
joined  the  two, 

"  Who  is  that,  Jim  ?  "  Constance  asked. 

Jim  cut  an  accurate  three,  and  brought  up  with  a  sharp 
scrape  of  his  skate  in  front  of  his  cousin. 

"  Oh,  it's  a  Major  Golovkin  or  something  of  the  sort — 
something  to  do  with  the  police,  I  think.  Anson  gives 
him  cigars,  and  the  guv'nor  says  Golovkin  gets  Anson  con- 
tracts, but  I  don't  believe  it.  If  he  could  get  people  con- 
tracts, he'd  be  fatter  than  that." 

Constance  lingered  a  moment,  but  Jim  went  on  cutting 
figures,  and  with  a  petulant  shrug  of  her  shoulders  she 
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moved  to  the  steps,  took  off  her  skates  before  Anson  could 
come  down  to  help  her,  and  walked  up  towards  the  tea- 
room. Golovkin  lifted  his  cap  and  bowed  with  stiff  polite- 
ness; Constance  bowed  too,  and  was  passing  on,  when 
Franz  broke  out  with  a  recklessness  that  alarmed  himself: 
"  Miss  Marshall — Major  Golovkin.  I  was  just  telling  the 
Major,  Miss  Marshall,  that  you  knew  more  about  him  than 
I  did  now." 

"  About  whom,  please  ?  "  asked  Constance,  flushing. 

"  Oh,  young  Lubinski.  You've  seen  him  since  he  left 
us.  Miss  Marshall,  haven't  you  ?  "  asked  Franz. 

"  I  have  seen  him  a  few  minutes  ago,"  said  Constance. 
"  He  was  leading  the  procession  in  honour  of  Fraulein 
Wissmann.  Here  it  comes  back,  so  you  will  see  him  for 
yourself.  Major  Golovkin." 

In  fact  the  skaters  were  returning,  mustering  up  their 
remaining  breath  for  one  last  roaring,  delirious  burst 
across  the  reach  of  ice  that  led  home.  Many  of  the 
torches  were  burnt  out,  but  in  front  of  the  column  sped 
the  tall,  graceful  figure  of  the  Pole,  waving  a  case  of  golden 
rain  round  his  head.  Far  ahead  of  the  rest,  he  shot 
straight  for  the  pavilion.  As  he  came  on,  the  shouts  of 
the  visitors  in  the  pavilion  answering  the  roar  of  the  crowd 
behind  him,  Jim  Rogers,  blind  and  deaf  to  all  but  his  own 
exploits,  figured  intricately  right  across  the  path  of  the 
leader.  He  heard  a  warning  shout,  looked  up,  spun  round, 
caught  his  skate  in  a  crack  and  fell  on  his  hands  and  knees 
in  Lubinski's  way.  The  Pole  was  going  too  fast  to  turn  or 
stop,  and  Constance  Marshall  shut  her  eyes  and  drew  in 
her  breath,  then  looked  again  just  in  time  to  see  Stanislaus 
clear  Jim's  back  with  a  swift  leap,  alighting  with  a  ring- 
ing clash  of  steel  and  gliding  on  to  the  pavilion  door  in  a 
shower  of  golden  sparks.    The  following  column  swept  to 
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one  side  of  the  bewildered  Jim,  and  in  another  moment 
Lubinski,  throwing  away  his  spent  firework,  was  lifting 
his  cap  as  he  gracefully  handed  the  great  actress  out  of 
her  triumphal  sleigh,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  cheers 
and  jubilant  cries,  half  of  which,  at  least,  were  for  him. 

Golovkin,  standing  in  the  background  of  the  wide  stairs, 
chuckled  grimly  as  Fraulein  Wissmann  gave  her  young 
knight  a  flower  from  her  bouquet,  with  the  smile  she  kept 
for  grand  dukes;  and  a  tall  spare  man  with  an  expression- 
less face  looked  at  Golovkin  and  then  at  Lubinski  and 
laughed  to  himself,  perhaps  at  Jim  Eogers,  who  was  push- 
ing his  way  through  the  crowd,  painfully  and  angrily  con- 
scious that  some  of  the  golden  rain  had  come  to  the  share 
of  his  hair  and  his  fur  collar. 

He  greeted  his  cousin's  condolences  with  a  growl,  and 
vanished  into  the  refreshment-room,  followed  by  a  mur- 
mur that  exploded  into  laughter  when  the  door  had  closed 
behind  him.  Then  the  spare  man  turned  to  speak  to  a  red- 
haired  boy  by  his  side. 

Lubinski  spied  out  Constance  and  came  confidently  up 
to  her,  with  head  erect  and  eyes  shining.  He  gave  an 
arrogant  nod  to  each  of  his  late  employers.  Kaufmann 
grunted  and  turned  away,  Anson  nodded,  but  said  nothing 
as  he  followed  his  partner. 

"  You  have  had  quite  a  triumph  to-night,  M.  Lubinski," 
said  Constance,  in  a  French  that  had  now  grown  more 
ready. 

"  I  have — now !  "  he  said,  with  a  bold  glance  that  an- 
swered her  smile  of  approval.  "  And  may  I  do  as  a  knight 
of  old  would  have  done  after  victory  in  the  tourna- 
ment?" 

"What  was  that?"  asked  Constance  cautiously;  for 
vague  mcraorics  of  the  Morte  df  Arthur  suggested  to  her 
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that  the  doings  of  Arthur's  knights  were  of  a  somewhat 
miscellaneous  character. 

"  The  conquering  knight,"  answered  Stanislaus  eagerly, 
"received  the  gage  of  success  from  the  queen  presiding 
over  the  lists;  but  he  gave  it  to  his  own  queen  of  beauty, 
the  lady  whom  he  served ! "  and  he  held  out  the  camelia 
that  the  Wissmann  had  bestowed  on  him.  Constance  hesi- 
tated; it  seemed  churlish  to  refuse  the  flower,  and  yet  too 
great  a  favour  to  accept  it.  While  she  lingered,  the  red- 
haired  boy  at  the  back  of  the  steps  came  running  down 
towards  the  ice,  tried  to  pass  between  the  two,  and  mis- 
calculating the  space,  struck  against  Lubinski's  out- 
stretched arm  and  knocked  the  flower  from  his  hand.  It 
was  done  in  a  moment;  and  as  the  awkward  youth  turned 
to  apologise  to  Miss  Marshall,  he  trampled  the  camelia  into 
a  shapeless  wreck.  Stanislaus  uttered  a  Polish  exclama- 
tion which  it  was  fortunate  that  Constance  could  not 
translate,  and  raised  his  hand  to  push  away  the  lad,  who 
now  turned  to  him  with  voluble  apologies.  Lubinski's 
arm  dropped,  and  he  flushed;  then,  as  he  followed  the 
direction  of  the  boy's  glance  he  saw  Golovkin,  and  over 
Golovkin's  shoulder  the  hard,  expressionless  face  of  the 
red-haired  lad's  companion.  The  Pole's  face  went  white 
as  a  dead  man's,  and  he  reeled  against  a  chair  and  let  him- 
self down  on  it,  clinging  to  the  balustrade. 

"  Are  you  ill,  M.  Lubinski  ?  "  asked  Constance,  feeling 
for  her  smelling-bottle. 

"  Monsieur  is  quite  well.  Mademoiselle,"  answered  the 
youth  in  French,  with  a  sarcastic  politeness  that  puzzled 
Miss  Marshall,  "  only  I  had  the  misfortune  to  tread  on 
his  foot  and  that  is  very  painful  for  a  moment.  I  ask  a 
thousand  pardons  of  Mademoiselle  and  Monsieur,"  and  he 
lifted  his  fur  cap  from  his  short,  crisply  curling  red  hair, 
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and  walked  out  on  the  ice.  Stanislaus  rose,  still  pale,  and 
limping  almost  ostentatiously  up  to  Constance,  begged  her 
to  excuse  him,  as  he  thought  the  stupid  blockhead  had 
really  lamed  him  for  the  present.  Constance  sympatheti- 
cally begged  him  to  rest,  and  turning  to  look  for  a  skating 
partner,  met  Walter  Anson. 

Lubinski's  lameness  was  only  momentary,  but  he  skated 
no  longer.  Taking  off  his  skates,  he  walked  slowly  along 
the  path  of  hard  snow  next  the  lake,  making  for  an  un- 
frequented creek  between  two  snow-covered  mounds  of 
earth.  After  he  had  gone  some  way,  Golovkin,  leaving 
his  long  cloak  in  the  pavilion,  hired  a  pair  of  skates  and 
glided  off  with  ungainly  precision  in  the  same  direction. 
The  red-haired  boy  and  the  spare  tall  man  had  skates  with 
them,  and  parted  company,  one  going  to  the  right,  the 
other  to  the  left,  skating  steadily  in  time  to  a  swinging 
waltz. 

There  was  a  little  shed  at  the  head  of  the  creek  to 
which  Lubinski  was  straying  by  devious  paths,  dodging 
the  skaters  as  they  whizzed  across  the  spaces  of  ice.  In 
the  summer,  pleasure  boats  would  ply  on  the  winding 
water,  and  this  was  one  of  their  stations.  The  young  man 
sat  down  under  the  shed  and  waited.  Presently  a  tall 
black  angular  figure  loomed  against  a  distant  background 
of  red  fire,  and  Golovkin  swung  round  into  the  inlet. 

"  So  here  you  are,"  said  the  Major  softly.  "  A  good 
place  to  be  quiet.    By  the  way,  who's  that  girl  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  mean  Miss  Marshall,  the  English  lady  ?  She 
is—" 

"  No,  I  don't,"  snapped  Golovkin  like  a  rat-trap. 
"  What  have  I  to  do  with  English  girls?  I  mean  the  red- 
haired  girl,  got  up  as  a  boy,  who  stumbled  against  you  in 
the  pavilion." 

"  Was  that  a  girl,  do  you  think  ?  "  asked  Stanislaus. 
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"  I  don't  think  at  all.  I  know  she  was,  and  you  know 
her  too,  or  why  did  she  smash  the  eamelia  you  were  offer- 
ing to  the  English  Miss  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Lubinski,  with  a  forced  laugh,  "  since  you 
know  so  much,  you  may  as  well  know  the  rest.  She  is  a 
medical  student,  and  her  name  is  Dunia.  She  is  very  fond 
of  me,  and  I  used  to  be  very  fond  of  her,  and  now  the 
poor  girl  is  jealous.    That  is  all." 

"  Oh,  nothing  else  ?    Is  she  in  nothing  besides  love  ?  " 

Stanislaus  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Oh,  of  course  she 
is  by  way  of  being  a  revolutionist,"  he  answered  lightly, 
"  they  all  are — all  the  medical  students ;  but  she  is  not 
dangerous." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  muttered  Golovkin ;  "  but 
now  to  business.  I  shall  want  you  up  at  our  meeting- 
place — you  know  where — in  an  hour  and  a  half,  so  go 
home  and  change.  You'll  have  to  be  a  fox,  but  not  a 
black  fox,"  and  he  pointed  his  observation  by  tapping  the 
costly  collar  of  the  young  man's  coat. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  Pole  eagerly,  for  there  was 
a  tone  of  exultation  in  Golovkin's  voice.  "  Are  you  going 
to—" 

"  To  make  final  arrangements,  yes ! "  answered  the 
other.  "  With  what  you  told  me  and  what  I  found  out 
for  myself — you  haven't  told  me  much  lately,  by  the  way 
— I  know  just  where  to  catch  our  friends  of  the  Odds  and 
Evens.  1  should  have  had  them  weeks  ago,  only  that  two 
silly  fools  of  the  Police  were  prying  round  that  place  in 
the  Gavon,  and  got  killed  or  hurt  for  their  pains.  But 
now  they're  sticking  to  that  rat-hole  in  the  wood-piles  near 
the  old  dock,  and  I  want  you  to  arrange  a  complete  plan 
with  me  for  trapping  the  whole  batch  at  the  next  meeting. 
Then  I  go  to  the  big  wigs  and  say — here  are  your  men; 
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give  me  the  proper  forces  and  promise  me  promotion  if  I 
do  the  trick,  and  you  shall  have  the  whole  lot — President, 
Treasurer,  Secretary,  Odds  and  Evens,  printing-press,  pla- 
cards and  journal;  refuse  me  the  credit,  and  you'll  never 
see  the  scoundrels  till  they  come  and  blow  you  up.  That's 
the  way  to  talk  to  high  officials — the  rascals !  " 

"  Then  you  want  me  ?  "  asked  Stanislaus. 

"  About  midnight,  at  our  usual  place,  without  fail. 
Now,  good-bye  till  then.  Don't  follow  me — go  out  an- 
other way,"  and  the  tall  figure  swung  out  into  the  mouth 
of  the  creek  and  was  visible  for  a  moment  against  the 
luminous  smoke  of  the  dying  coloured  fires. 

A  few  minutes  later  Lubinski  walked  out  slowly  and 
carefully  over  the  ice;  but  instead  of  turning  to  the  pavil- 
ion, he  rounded  one  of  the  mounds  that  shut  in  the  creek, 
and  came  on  a  waste  deserted  patch  of  garden,  covered 
with  snow.  As  he  crossed  this  and  reached  the  lake  again, 
two  figures  glided  out  from  the  shadow  of  a  clump  of 
bushes  and  barred  his  way — a  tall  spare  man  and  a  stout- 
looking  boy. 

"  Good  evening,  Thirteen,"  said  the  man. 

"  Number  Nought !  "  exclaimed  Stanislaus. 

"  We  heard  everything,  or  at  least  I  did,  for  the  Sec- 
retary was  keeping  watch  for  me,"  answered  the  man,  in 
a  voice  as  expressionless  as  his  face.  "  You  will  go  home, 
and  there  Number  Fourteen  will  call  for  you  with  instruc- 
tions and  information.  You  will  obey  your  military  friend 
fitrictly — go  to  meet  him  and  arrange  the  plan  for  seizing 
the  wicked  conspirators,  and  when  the  plan  is  quite  set- 
tled—" 

"  Then  ?  "  asked  the  Pole. 

"Then,"  answered  the  President  in  his  passionless 
voice,  "  the  Centre-bit  will  be  broken." 
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CHAPTER  XXm 

THE  BREAKING  OF  THE  CENTRE-BIT 

Stanislaus  Lubinski  walked  out  of  the  gardens  like  one 
in  an  evil  dream.  He  passed  the  Wissmann  coming  out 
of  the  tea-room,  and  never  saw  her  as  she  gave  her  hand- 
some cavalier  one  of  her  compelling  smiles.  He  slipped 
on  the  frosty  steps  outside,  staggered,  and  was  upheld  by 
a  strong  arm,  while  a  hoarse  voice  whispered  in  his  ear: 
"  Take  care.  Brother  Thirteen.  Shall  I  come  with  thee  ?  " 
"  No — at  my  lodging — "  the  Pole  answered  mechani- 
cally, and  calling  his  sledge,  was  whirled  away.  It  was 
not  far,  and  he  sent  away  his  coachman  and  mounted  the 
stairs  to  his  rooms — too  humble  for  so  dashing  a  young 
man,  but  t'.iey  were  found  for  him  by  the  Odds  and  Evens, 
and  the  dvornik  was  one  of  the  brotherhood.  He  entered 
with  his  key — the  lighted  room  seemed  warm  and  drowsy 
after  the  keen  frost  and  starlight  outside.  But  he  had 
no  time  to  rest;  he  quickly  threw  off  his  skating  costume, 
and  put  on  a  suit  shabbier  than  he  had  worn  for  many  a 
day ;  he  seemed  a  broken-down  clerk  out  of  place,  one  of 
the  unclassed,  unplaced  waifs  of  a  great  city,  hanging  to 
the  fringe  of  subsistence,  and  his  face  was  haggard  enough 
to-night  to  confirm  the  story  of  his  clothes.  He  had  just 
finished  dressing  when  a  heavy  step  sounded  on  the  land- 
ing outside.    He  opened  the  door,  and  Grigori  entered,  in 
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his  rough  working  dress,  but  with  a  long  shabby  overcoat 
hanging  over  him  by  the  sleeves,  which  he  had  tied  round 
his  neck. 

"  Is  any  one  with  thee,  Number  Thirteen  ?  "  asked  the 
big  man.  Stanislaus  shook  his  head,  and  Grigori  drew  out 
from  under  his  cloak  an  iron  bar  a  yard  long  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  thick,  rounded  roughly,  as  if  by  an  unskilled 
smith,  and  twisted  it  in  one  great  hand  like  a  walking- 
stick.  Stanislaus  said  nothing;  but  going  to  his  writing- 
table  he  opened  a  drawer  and  took  out  a  curved  Turkish 
dagger,  the  only  relic  of  the  trophy  of  arms  that  had  hung 
in  the  hall  of  his  father's  country  house.  No  one  but  him- 
self and  Sasha  had  seen  the  old  weapon;  it  was  of  good 
steel,  and  the  handle  was  starred  with  points  of  silver,  but 
the  value  to  a  buyer  would  be  small.  It  would  not  matter 
to  a  dealer  that  the  dagger  had  been  part  of  the  spoil 
taken  by  a  Count  Lubinski  two  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  Poles  saved  Austria  from  the  Turk  to  partition  their 
own  country  in  after  days.  It  did  not  matter  much  to  the 
present  Lubinski  himself.  He  had  kept  the  weapon  be- 
cause it  was  not  worth  selling;  now  he  took  it  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  purchasing  another:  and  if  he  drew  the  blue 
Damascus  blade  from  the  sheath,  and  ran  his  finger  down 
the  edge  and  over  the  point,  it  was  not  with  the  caress  of 
a  connoisseur,  nor  yet  for  the  sake  of  old  memory,  but 
merely  to  see  that  the  steel  was  sharp  enough  for  his  need. 
Then  he  sheathed  the  dagger,  fastened  it  deftly  under 
the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  turned  to  Grigori,  whose  face 
had  relaxed  into  a  wolfish  smile  at  the  sight  of  the 
weapon.  "  Is  there  anything  else  to  do  first?  "  he  asked, 
mindful  of  the  hint  he  had  received  at  the  skating  ground. 

The  big  man  grinned  wider,  and  drew  out  from  under 
his  coat  a  folded  sheet  that  seemed  yet  damp  from  the 
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press.  Lubinski  shook  it  out,  and  noticed  the  roughly 
drawn  peasant's  axe  on  the  outside  page.  It  was  an  ad- 
vance copy  of  the  revolutionary  journal  circulated  by  the 
Odds  and  Evens.  Grigori  laughed  hoarsely,  peering  over 
the  Pole's  shoulder  at  the  little  sheet.  He  could  not  read 
a  word  of  the  text,  but  he  knew  the  meaning  of  the  name 
and  its  symbol.  "  That  is  for  him  to  read  till  he  goes  to 
sleep,  Brother  Thirteen,"  he  chuckled :  "  the  Axe  will 
break  the  Centre-bit  to-night." 

Stanislaus  rose  to  go,  then  sat  down  again.  Now  that 
the  deed  under  whose  shadow  he  had  long  been  living  was 
close  before  him,  the  face  of  it  turned  him  sick  and  faint 
with  repulsion.  It  was  not  so  much  that  Golovkin  had 
befriended  him,  had  paid  him  even,  out  of  his  own  scanty 
resources ;  it  was  the  ugliness  of  the  murder  that  outraged 
his  sense  of  beauty  and  fitness.  That  he,  with  his  fine 
perceptions,  should  have  to  do  something  so  disgusting, 
was  monstrous;  and  he  looked  up  at  Grigori  with  some- 
thing of  appeal  in  his  eyes.  "  Good  Brother  Fourteen, 
couldst  thou  not  do  this  without  me?  Thou  art  so  big, 
so  strong,  and  thou  needst  no  help — and  one  man  is  safer 
than  two,  thou  knowest.  Break  thou  the  Centre-bit  alone 
— and  I  will  give  thee  fifty — nay,  a  hundred  roubles.  Nay, 
I  am  not  afraid — but  the  man  has  been  my  friend,  and 
so—" 

"  And  so  thou  wouldst  pay  me  to  kill  him,  is  it  not 
'so?  "  interrupted  Grigori,  with  a  low  brutal  laugh.  Then 
he  stepped  up  to  Stanislaus,  laid  one  big  rough  hand  to 
the  back  of  the  young  man's  neck,  and  rested  the  other 
on  his  forehead.  He  pressed  the  head  back  a  little,  and 
grinned  as  he  whispered :  "  Thou  knowest,  Brother  Thir- 
teen, that  we  work  in  pairs,  and  we  obey  orders.  If  thou 
wilt  not  come,  well  and  good,  I  leave  thee  here,  and  I  ask 
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no  hundred  roubles;  but  I  break  thy  neck  first,  brother, 
for  so  it  was  told  me." 

Stanislaus  felt  the  coarse  hand  tighten  on  his  neck, 
and  one  look  at  the  stupid  resolute  face  told  him  that 
appeal  to  Grigori  was  vain  indeed.  "  Take  away  thy 
hands,"  he  said  petulantly,  "  I  am  coming."  Grigori  left 
him  and  took  up  the  iron  bar;  Lubinski  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  passed  a  handkerchief  over  his  throat  and  fore- 
head as  if  to  wipe  off  the  touch  of  the  workman's  hands, 
then  followed  his  accomplice  out  of  the  door  and  down 
the  stairs. 

They  walked  on — Grigori  behind  Stanislaus — to  the 
end  of  the  small  street,  then  turned  up  a  broader  high- 
way, keeping  on  opposite  sides  of  the  road.  It  was  not 
near  midnight  yet,  and  an  occasional  trdktir  was  open, 
and  many  houses  were  lit  up.  Sledges  were  still  passing 
almost  noiselessly,  the  sound  of  the  hoofs  being  deadened 
by  the  snow;  and  Grigori's  heavy  boots  and  Lubinski's 
goloshes  made  hardly  any  sound.  The  two  hardly  ever 
looked  at  each  other;  no  passing  policeman  would  have 
thought  that  there  could  be  any  relation  between  the 
handsome,  haggard  young  fellow  strolling  along  one  side 
of  the  street — perhaps  to  some  amorous  appointment — 
and  the  big  workman  slouching  on  the  other  side,  doubt- 
less going  home  after  a  drinking  bout.  At  last  the  Pole 
came  out  of  the  better  streets  and  plunged  into  a  shabby 
quarter,  half  pulled  down,  and  waiting  for  spring  to  be  re- 
built. Some  blocks  of  houses  had  been  marked  for  recon- 
struction, as  unsafe  or  unhealthy,  and  now  looked  forlorn 
and  desolate  with  their  cracking  stucco  and  peeling  paint. 
Into  the  deep  archway  of  one  of  these  condemned  build- 
ings, Stanislaus  dived,  after  a  careful  look  round ;  in  an- 
other minute  Grigori  followed,  and  both  entered  a  court- 
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yard,  thick  with  snow.  Under  the  arch  the  stone  flagging 
was  clear,  but  the  pavement  was  uneven  and  neglected. 
Not  a  light  was  in  the  windows  looking  on  the  court.  The 
plaster  had  cracked  away  from  the  brick  of  one  house  and 
the  wood  of  another,  leaving  their  pretence  pitifully  bare. 
The  court  itself  seemed  a  repository  for  lumber  of  all 
kinds,  cropping  up  from  the  snow — bits  of  timber  with 
long  rusty  nails  projecting  threateningly,  old  iron  pots 
and  fragments  of  earthenware.  The  Pole  seemed  used 
to  the  place,  for  he  threaded  his  way  safely  among  the 
obstacles,  over  which  his  companion,  following,  stumbled 
heavily;  and  turning  a  corner  of  one  of  the  houses,  he 
halted  before  an  old  door,  and  taking  a  key  out  of  his 
pocket,  unlocked  the  padlock  that  kept  it  from  falling 
open — for  the  proper  lock  of  the  door  seemed  to  be 
broken.  Putting  the  padlock  and  key  into  his  pocket, 
Stanislaus  groped  his  way  up  the  crazy  stairs  to  a  landing. 
Here  he  halted,  struck  a  match,  and  lit  a  candle  on  a 
bracket.  The  growing  flame  threw  a  yellow  gleam  down 
the  stairs,  and  was  reflected  from  Grigori's  eyes  as  he 
looked  up.  The  Pole  beckoned  to  him  to  follow,  and 
leaving  open  the  door  of  a  room,  went  in.  This  appeared 
to  be  the  only  inhabited  part  of  the  house.  There  was  a 
table  with  writing  materials  set  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
that  had  been  painted  once,  long  ago.  The  broken  win- 
dows were  mended  with  paper,  and  a  small  stove  stood  in" 
the  corner  with  its  pipe  run  through  the  wall  into  the 
chimney.  Lubinski  knelt  down  and  lighted  the  fire  in  the 
stove.  The  wood  was  damp,  and  the  sharp  smoke  eddied 
into  the  room,  making  Grigori  choke  as  he  entered.  Soon, 
however,  the  stove  burnt  up,  while  Grigori  lit  a  common 
petroleum  lamp  and  set  it  on  a  shelf  at  the  side  of  the 
room.    There  was  a  high  cupboard  in  the  wall,  and  Stan- 
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islaus  unlocked  this  with  another  key  from  his  pocket,  and 
left  it  open.  Grigori,  having  finished  with  the  lamp, looked 
enquiringly  at  his  associate;  Lubinski,  without  a  word, 
pointed  to  the  cupboard.  The  big  man  chuckled,  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  backed  into  the  recess,  which  he  filled 
completely;  the  other  shut  the  door  on  him  and  found 
that  it  would  close.  Then  Grigori  pushed  the  door  open 
and  came  out.  He  took  off  his  overcoat,  folded  it  up  and 
laid  it  on  the  floor  of  the  cupboard.  His  iron  bar  he 
leaned  against  the  wall  of  the  recess,  ready  to  his  right 
hand.  Then  he  drew  out  the  copy  of  The  Axe  that  he  had 
shown  to  Stanislaus  before,  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  Hav- 
ing completed  these  preparations,  with  an  air  of  severe 
mental  strain,  Grigori  appeared  to  shake  off  the  pressure 
of  affairs,  and  filling  a  pipe  with  strong  tobacco,  was  about 
to  smoke,  when  the  Pole  interposed. 

"  What  art  thou  about,  fool  ? "  he  asked  roughly. 
"  Dost  thou  want  the  man  to  find  thee  out  at  once  ?  He 
knows  I  cannot  smoke  such  stuff." 

"  It  is  true,  brother,'*  answered  Grigori  placidly,  as  he 
settled  himself  comfortably  in  the  stronger  of  the  two 
chairs  that  the  room  contained,  and  put  his  feet  on  the 
stove :  "  it  is  very  true :  give  me,  therefore,  one  of  thy 
cigars.'* 

Sorely  against  his  will,  Stanislaus  handed  over  from 
his  costly  case  one  of  Morozof's  expensive  Ilavanas. 
Then  he  lifted  the  lid  of  an  old  chest  in  a  corner  of  the 
room  and  drew  out  a  bottle  of  brandy.  Half  filling  a 
cracked  glass,  he  drank  it  off,  and  then,  pouring  out  an- 
other dose,  offered  it  to  Grigori.  The  big  man  shook 
his  matted  head.  "  Afterwards,  brother,  not  before,  it 
spoils  the  hand,"  he  said  simply;  and  Lubinski  tossed 
off  the  measure  again,  and  hiding  the  bottle,  pushed  aside 
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the  ragged  carpet  that  did  duty  for  a  window  curtain,  and 
opening  the  window,  looked  out.  His  blood  was  like  fire 
with  the  spirit  he  had  drunk,  yet  he  was  keenly,  feverishly 
alive  to  the  slightest  sound  in  the  still,  frosty  night.  The 
keen  air  did  not  calm  his  head — it  seemed  rather  to  spur 
his  imagination  to  fresh  forecasts,  more  hideous  visions 
of  the  success  that  he  dreaded  or  the  failure  that  he 
dreaded  more.  He  found  it  in  his  heart  to  envy  the  big 
brute  who  lolled  there,  placidly  smoking  till  the  time  came 
for  murder.  So  the  two  waited  till  the  cigar  was  almost 
finished,  and  then  Stanislaus,  listening  intently,  heard 
the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  crisp,  hard  snow.  He  held 
up  his  hand,  and  at  the  signal  Grigori  threw  the  stump 
of  the  cigar  into  the  stove  and  rose  and  stretched  himself. 
"  Thy  cigar  is  doubtless  good,  brother,"  he  grumbled ; 
" but  it  is  too  weak  for  me"  and  he  quietly  backed  into 
the  cupboard. 

"  Remember  the  signal,"  whispered  Stanislaus  before 
he  closed  the  cupboard  door  on  the  workman :  "  When 
I  say  to  him, '  You  are  a  dead  man,*  then  come  out." 

"  Surely,  brother,  and  thou  wilt  speak  truth  for  once," 
grinned  Grigori  through  the  closing  door;  and  the  grin 
remained  with  Stanislaus  as  he  went  to  shut  the  window. 

The  stairs  creaked  under  a  sharp,  quick  step,  and 
Golovkin  came  in,  in  ordinary  civilian  dress.  He  tossed 
his  cap  on  the  table,  and  stood  while  Lubinski  obsequi- 
ously relieved  him  of  his  heavy  overcoat.  The  right  hand 
pocket  had  something  heavy  and  hard  in  it,  partly  straight, 
partly  curved,  and  with  a  round  lump  in  the  middle,  and 
the  Pole  carefully  turned  the  coat  as  he  hung  it  up,  so 
that  that  pocket  should  come  next  the  wall.  Then  he 
advanced  a  chair  for  Golovkin  and  stood  with  head  def- 
erentially bent. 
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The  Major  glanced  round  keenly  and  sniffed  the  air  as 
he  sat  down.    "  It  is  very  cold  in  here/'  he  said. 

"  The  stove  smoked  so  that  I  opened  the  window,"  an- 
swered the  Pole. 

"  And  that  is  why  you  have  been  smoking  too,  and  an 
expensive  cigar.    I  cannot  afford  such  luxuries." 

"  Anton  Antonovitch  made  me  a  present  of  a  box,"  said 
Stanislaus  sulkily,  "  I  did  not  pay  for  them." 

"  Since  when  has  Anton  Antonovitch  given  something 
for  nothing  ?  "  asked  Golovkin  sarcastically.  "  What  are 
you  doing  for  him  ?  " 

"I  am  his  secretary,  and  he  places  confidence  in  me 
— "  Stanislaus  began  grandly,  but  the  other  cut  him 
short. 

"  No,  Count,  don't  say  such  things.  Morozof 's  no  fool. 
I  did  think  once  you  might  have  had  something  to  do 
with  that  fire  at  Anson  &  Kaufmann's — " 

Lubinski's  hand  went  into  his  breast,  but  he  said  noth- 
ing. 

"  But  I  spoke  to  Vladimir  Stepanovitch,"  the  other 
went  on  tranquilly,  "  and  he  said  he  made  no  charge 
against  you,  and  he  is  no  fool  either.  Besides,  if  Anton 
Antonovitch  had  set  you  on  to  do  such  a  thing,  he  would 
not  have  paid  you  for  doing  it — he  would  have  made  you 
pay  him  for  not  giving  you  up.  No,  there  is  something 
behind  this,  and  I  have  a  notion  what  it  is.  You  are 
blackmailing  him." 

Stanislaus  uttered  an  inarticulate  sound  of  protest. 

"Oh,  I  don't  complain;  I  should  very  likely  do  it  if 
I  were  in  your  position,  but  you  might  be  frank  with  me. 
That  woman  Masha  Kapoustin  you  told  me  of — one  of 
the  Odds  and  Evens,  who  was  put  as  a  spy  on  you  in  your 
old  lodging — well,  there  is  something  you  did  not  tell  me 
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about  her.  She  was  Anton  Antonovitch  Zimoff's  wife ;  and 
Zimoff  was  the  grub  of  the  butterfly  Morozof .  The  chrys- 
alis period  was  passed — let  us  say  in  the  East.  You  know 
something  of  this?  Don't  trouble  to  deny  it — I  can  see 
your  eyes.  Well,  my  dear  boy,  I  am  afraid  your  income 
will  have  an  end." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  faltered  Stanislaus,  almost 
forgetting  for  the  moment  the  presence  behind  the  cup- 
board door. 

"  Why,  it  is  clear  enough,"  snapped  Golovkin ;  "  why 
does  the  man  pay  you  ?  because  you  know  his  story.  You 
bleed  him  for  her,  and  share  the  proceeds  with  your 
Odds  and  Evens.  But  when  my  little  plan  comes  off 
in  a  couple  of  days,  the  lady  will  be  in  the  Fortress,  and 
then  in  Schliisselburg,  and  once  there,  her  story  won't 
come  out  any  more  than  she  will — and  it  won't  be  you 
that  have  the  keeping  of  it,  in  any  case.  I'm  sorry  for 
you,  but  one  can't  consider  private  feelings  in  public 
business,  eh  ?  " 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  answered  Lubinski,  with  his  hand 
in  his  breast. 

"What  have  you  got  there?"  asked  the  Major; 
"papers  for  me?" 

"  No,  they  are  not  there,"  said  Stanislaus ;  "  I  forgot 
I  put  them  on  the  table — ^you  see?" 

"  Oh  yes — what's  that  ?  their  trumpery  journal,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  Precisely,"  answered  the  Pole,  "  an  advance  proof." 

"  That's  clever  of  you,  my  friend,"  laughed  Golovkin, 
"  but  rather  risky.  If  they  find  you  taking  early  proofs 
away  with  you,  before  I  stop  their  press — you  are  a  dead 
man." 

As  the  officer  said  the  last  words,  Lubinski,  looking 
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over  his  shoulder,  saw  the  cupboard  door  begin  to  open 
silently. 

" No,  not  yet! "  he  cried,  and  the  door  closed  silently; 
then  he  went  on  rapidly,  "  I  am  not  dead  yet,  and  I  may 
outlive  some  of  my  friends.  You  said  the  arrest  would 
be  soon?" 

"To-morrow  I  go  to  General  Menzel — why  will  they 
always  have  a  Baltic  Province  German  for  Prefect  ? — and 
show  him  these  papers,''  and  Golovkin  drew  out  some 
folded  documents  from  his  breast  pocket:  "Number 
One — list  of  the  members  of  the  Odds  and  Evens,  and  par- 
ticulars of  their  aims  and  passwords — contributed  chiefly 
by  you.  Number  Two — plan  of  their  rat-hole — from  you 
— and  complete  plan  for  seizing  the  gang  by  me.  If  Men- 
zel doesn't  believe  in  me — Number  Three — there  is  a  re- 
port to  the  Gosoudar,  embodying  substance  of  Numbers 
One  and  Two.  So !  "  and  he  laid  the  papers  on  the  table 
before  him.  "Now  there  are  one  or  two  things  I  want 
to  know.  The  President — Number  Nought,  the  head 
charlatan — have  you  got  his  name  ?  and  then — " 

Lubinski's  impatience  was  intolerable.  He  was  shift- 
ing from  foot  to  foot,  moving  his  hand  towards  the  dag- 
ger hilt,  and  then  drawing  it  back  for  fear  the  gesture 
might  excite  suspicion.  He  thought  he  could  hear  Gri- 
gori  fidgeting  in  the  cupboard,  and  was  in  an  agony  lest 
Golovkin  should  hear  him  too.    He  would  delay  no  longer. 

"  Will  you  not  look  at  the  copy  of  The  Axe?  "  he  said 
insinuatingly.  "  There  is  something  in  it  that  will  inter- 
est you." 

"  Very  well ! "  said  Golovkin  carelessly,  as  he  took  up 
the  roughly  printed  sheet.  "  The  devil ! "  he  broke  out, 
"  why  have  you  put  the  lamp  so  far  away  ?  I  can't  see 
here." 
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"  The  lamp  smelt  so  that  I  thought  you  would  not  like 
it,"  answered  the  Pole.    "  Shall  I  move  it?  " 

"  No,  never  mind,"  answered  the  Major,  as  he  unfolded 
the  paper  and  bent  his  head  over  it.  Lubinski,  leaning 
his  left  hand  on  the  table,  and  with  his  right  creeping 
back  to  his  breast,  kept  his  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the 
reader's  face.  Every  muscle  of  the  young  man's  body 
felt  strung  and  strained  like  piano  wire.  The  reader  did 
not  look  up,  or  the  Pole's  face  would  have  told  him  all. 
He  ran  through  the  outside  page  of  the  journal,  with  a 
contemptuous  growl  now  and  then,  at  some  fervid  ap- 
peal to  the  masses,  or  at  some  tale,  true  or  false,  of  cruelty 
to  political  prisoners.  The  Major  turned  the  page  and 
began  to  read  again,  and  as  his  glance  travelled  down 
the  columns,  Lubinski's  hand  crept  to  the  hilt  of  the 
Turkish  dagger  in  his  coat.  At  last  Golovkin's  eyes  rested 
on  something  new — a  short  article  with  a  deep  black  mar- 
gin framing  it. 

"  Some  fool  died  mad  at  Schliisselburg,  I  suppose,"  he 
said  scornfully,  without  looking  up. 

"  Read  it  and  see,"  said  the  Pole  in  a  hoarse,  choked 
voice,  and  the  officer  read  aloud: — 

"  *  We  are  glad  to  announce  to  our  readers  the  death 
of  Major  Simeon  Simeonovitch  Golovkin,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Centre-bit,  aged  forty-two ' — what's  this  ?  " 

"  Mere  bravado,"  said  a  grating  voice  that  Lubinski  did 
not  know  for  his  own. 

" '  Who  died  suddenly  of  an  overdose  of  iron  on  the 
night  of  February  3,  15 — *  what  the  devil  does  this 
mean  ?  " 

"  It  means,"  answered  the  Pole  in  a  loud  voice,  "  that 
you  are  a  dead  man !  " 

Golovkin  sprang  up;  and  as  he  rose,  Stanislaus 
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snatched  out  the  Turkish  dagger  and  dug  forward  over 
the  table  at  the  officer,  who  twisted  away  from  the  blow, 
and  the  blade  ran  through  his  coat,  grazing  his  side  and 
entangling  the  blade  in  the  thick  cloth.  As  he  felt  the 
smart,  Golovkin  hurled  over  the  table  and  its  contents 
and  caught  the  young  man  by  the  throat  with  both  hands. 
"  Ah,  you  hound !  "  he  hissed,  as  his  grasp  closed  like  an 
iron  press.  The  Pole,  clinging  with  one  hand  to  the  hilt 
of  his  dagger,  tried  to  wrench  it  out,  and  with  the  other 
hand  strove  to  push  away  his  enemy;  but  the  cruel  grip 
was  too  tight.  The  room  reeled  round  him,  and  red 
clouds  floated  before  his  eyes. 

Suddenly  the  grip  relaxed,  and  he  was  flung  violently 
against  the  wall,  still  holding  with  despairing  clutch  to 
his  dagger,  and  tearing  it  out  of  Golovkin's  coat.  The 
Major  had  turned  to  meet  Grigori  as  he  dashed  open  the 
cupboard  door  and  came  out  brandishing  his  iron  bar. 
The  two  eyed  each  other  for  a  second;  then  Golovkin 
caught  up  a  chair,  and  with  a  savage  snarl  sprang  at  the 
other.  In  the  same  breath  Grigori  heaved  up  his  bar 
and  struck.  The  iron  met  the  wood  with  a  crash  and 
clang,  and  the  chair  flew  in  splinters  across  the  room. 
Then,  as  the  giant  raised  the  bar  again,  Golovkin  leapt 
across  the  room  to  his  coat.  Grigori,  whirling  his  weapon 
aloft,  sprang  after  him.  The  Major  thrust  his  hand  into 
the  nearest  pocket  of  his  coat — it  was  empty;  he  tried 
the  other,  but  even  as  his  hand  touched  the  butt  of  the 
revolver,  Grigori  brought  the  iron  bar  down  on  the  nape 
of  his  neck,  and  with  a  choking  groan  Golovkin  fell  on 
his  face,  dragging  down  the  coat.  The  big  man  raised 
the  bar  with  both  hands  and  struck  again  in  the  same 
place,  and  then  drew  back  for  a  moment  and  looked.  As 
he  did  so,  Stanislaus  Lubinski,  springing  up  from  the  cor- 
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ner  into  which  he  had  been  flung,  leapt  like  a  cat  on  the 
prostrate  body,  and  drove  the  Turkish  dagger  in  up  to 
the  hilt  between  the  shoulders,  once,  twice,  thrice — and 
at  every  stab  the  blood  gurgled  from  the  dying  man's 
mouth.  At  the  third  blow  the  blade  broke  short  off,  and 
Golovkin  quivered  and  lay  very  still. 

Grigori  stepped  forward,  picked  up  his  accomplice  by 
the  shoulders,  and  flung  him  aside.  "  Thou  fool ! "  he 
said;  "he  was  dead,  or  as  good  as  dead;  why  dost  thou 
make  such  a  mess  for  nothing  ?  Let  him  alone,  or  I  will 
break  thy  neck  too.    Why,  what  ails  thee,  girl  ?  " 

Lubinski  shivered  all  over,  crouching  where  Grigori 
had  thrown  him,  and  burst  into  wild  hysterical  laughter 
and  sobbing.  The  Russian  left  him  to  recover  as  he 
could,  and  looked  round  the  room.  A  coarse  piece  of 
crash  towelling  lay  in  front  of  the  stove  as  a  sort  of  rug; 
Grigori  took  this,  and  began  to  wipe  up  the  little  pools 
of  blood  and  ink  that  were  staining  the  floor  brownish- 
red  or  greenish-black.  This  done,  he  lifted  the  body  of 
Golovkin  by  the  collar,  and  trailed  it  to  the  centre  of 
the  room.  He  picked  up  the  table,  gathered  the  scattered 
papers  from  the  floor  and  pocketed  them,  set  the  un- 
broken chair  in  front  of  the  table  and  tried  to  place  the 
dead  man  sitting  on  the  chair.  This  was  hard  to  do,  for 
the  body  slipped  down  or  fell  aside,  and  Grigori  swore 
at  it  under  his  breath.  At  last  he  took  Golovkin's  hand- 
kerchief, twisted  it,  passed  it  under  the  nerveless,  hang- 
ing arms,  and  knotted  it  round  the  back  of  the  chair,  so 
that  the  corpse  remained  seated.  He  picked  up  the  cap 
and  set  it  jauntily  on  the  back  of  the  close-cropped  and 
grizzled  head.  Then  he  flung  the  heavy  overcoat  loosely 
over  the  shoulders,  hiding  the  dagger  wounds,  from  the 
last  of  which  the  broken  blade  was  still  sticking.     The 
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sight  of  the  blade  seemed  to  remind  him  of  something; 
he  peered  round  over  the  floor,  gave  a  grunt  of  satisfac- 
tion, and  picked  up  and  pocketed  some  small  object. 
Finally,  he  took  up  the  Nihilist  paper,  smoothed  it  out, 
and  laid  it  on  the  table  in  front  of  the  dead  man's  staring 
eyes.  Then  he  stood  back  and  viewed  his  work  with  a 
grin  of  approval. 

"  He  can  finish  reading  his  paper  now,"  he  remarked. 
Then  he  went  and  lifted  up  Lubinski.  "  The  devil  take 
thee!"  he  ejaculated,  as  he  raised  the  Pole;  "why  he 
can  sit  up  better  than  thou!"  with  a  jerk  of  his  thumb 
at  the  corpse.  The  young  man  shivered,  and  was  silent. 
Grigori  found  the  brandy,  and  poured  a  little  down  Stanis- 
laus' throat,  then  sat  down  on  the  floor  by  the  stove  and 
proceeded  to  drink  the  rest  with  leisurely  enjoyment. 
When  he  had  finished,  he  scrambled  up,  and  taking  his 
silent  companion  by  the  arm,  said,  "  Now,  brother,  get 
up  and  let  us  be  going.  There  is  nothing  to  do  here  and 
nothing  to  drink,  and  the  police  may  come  round  to  see 
their  friend.  I  will  go  first  and  do  thou  follow.  Here 
is  thy  coat,  put  it  on  and  hide  the  marks.  Remember  to 
put  out  the  light,  unless  Number  Nought  told  thee  to  set 
thy  house  on  fire.    /  know  nothing.    Good  night,  brother." 

Lubinski  heard  the  heavy  steps  descend  the  stairs,  then 
silence,  and  last  a  hollow  echo  of  paces  from  the  arch- 
way of  the  court.  With  the  departure  of  Grigori,  the 
Pole's  intelligence  seemed  to  come  back  to  him.  He  took 
the  vile  lump  from  the  shelf  where  he  had  put  it  to  light 
the  murder,  and  set  it  on  the  table  in  front  of  what  had 
been  Golovkin;  then  he  looked  fixedly  on  the  dead  face. 
The  cold,  grey  eyes,  still  open,  gave  back  a  glassy  stare, 
the  set  face  had  an  expression  of  hatred  and  triumph, 
for  the  man  had  been  struck  down  as  his  hand  rested  on 
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a  weapon.  Lubinski  moved,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  eyes  followed  him;  in  a  gust  of  panic  he  blew  out 
the  lamp  and  groped  to  the  door,  took  up  the  lighted 
candle  on  the  landing  and  was  half  way  down  the  stairs 
when  he  remembered  that  he  had  broken  his  dagger,  and 
that  Golovkin  had  carried  papers.  He  hurried  noiselessly 
back,  his  fear  of  the  dead  lost  in  keener  apprehension  of 
detection.  True,  he  believed  that  no  one  but  Sasha  and 
himself  knew  of  the  dagger;  but  who  could  be  sure? 
Some  one  might  be  in  the  police  now  who  had  seen  the 
weapon  in  the  trophy  in  Count  Lubinski's  country  house 
twenty  years  ago.  Then,  too,  the  papers — Grigori  would 
be  too  much  of  a  fool  to  think  of  these,  yet  there  might 
be  fatal  disclosures  in  them.  He  set  the  candle  on  the 
table,  and  looked  round  for  the  handle  of  the  dagger, 
shaking  the  folds  of  the  dead  man's  coat,  peering  under 
his  chair,  and  into  each  corner.  At  last  he  gave  up  the 
search,  for  every  moment  he  lingered,  he  might  be  in- 
curring the  risk  of  discovery.  But  before  he  left,  he 
rummaged  through  the  writing  paper  on  the  table,  and 
conquered  his  repugnance  enough  to  plunge  his  hand  into 
the  pockets  of  Golovkin's  suit.  One  sheet  of  paper  only 
rewarded  his  search — the  rough  notes  of  the  plan  formed 
for  surprising  and  capturing  the  Odds  and  Evens  in  their 
wood-pile  hiding  place.  It  was  written  partly  in  a  code 
language  known  only  to  Lubinski  and  the  Major,  but 
there  was  a  plan  and  full  directions.  No  ordinary  police 
authority,  nay,  no  ordinary  detective  could  have  divined 
anything  serious  from  the  document;  but  Lubinski  was 
resolved  not  to  leave  any  chance  open.  He  could  find  no 
other  papers,  Grigori  must  have  taken  them.  Stanislaus 
put  the  plan  away  carefully  in  an  inner  pocket,  turned, 
and  without  a  look  at  the  figure  in  the  chair,  passed  out, 
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locking  the  door  behind  him,  slipped  noiselessly  down  the 
stairs,  opened  the  outer  door,  shut  it  and  padlocked  it. 
The  keys  he  thrust  under  a  snow-capped  heap  of  timber, 
for  any  to  find  who  might.  That  house,  at  any  rate, 
would  never  again  see  the  keen,  ambitious  detective  and 
his  confederate  together.  The  traitor  was  straying  back 
through  byways,  and  up  in  the  deserted  room  the  dead 
man  stared  at  the  dark. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

AN    EMBASSY 

"  I  SAY,  Franz,"  said  Anson,  as  he  looked  out  of  the  office 
window  on  the  beaten  and  seamed  snow  of  the  road, 
"  there's  somebody  driving  up  here  in  a  sledge." 

Franz  grunted.  "  Hope  it's  only  business,  and  not 
some  more  police  chaps  asking  about  Golovkin.  If  we 
hadn't  happened  to  talk  to  the  Prefect  at  the  skating 
ground  late  that  night,  I  believe  they'd  have  run  us  in 
for  smashing  poor  old  Simeon  Simeonovitch.  Do  you 
suppose  they  will  get  the  man  who  did  it  ?  " 

"I  don't  fancy  they  are  very  keen  on  getting  him  at 
all,"  answered  Walter,  turning  to  his  partner;  "  the  fact 
is,  I  think  poor  Golovkin  kept  his  detective  business  to 
himself,  and  wouldn't  let  the  bigwigs  know  about  it,  for 
he  wanted  all  the  credit.  Now  he  has  come  to  grief, 
and  the  regular  detectives  are  not  sorry.  Serves  him 
right  for  trying  to  be  wiser  than  the  police  staff.  But 
here  comes  the  sledge  to  the  door.  Why!  who's  that  in 
it — Mr  Rogers !  " 

"  And  Jim ! "  ejaculated  Franz,  suppressing  a  strong 
word,  and  starting  up ;  "  they'll  stay  here  an  hour  and 
talk  bosh  by  the  pailful.    Say  I'm  going  to  the  laboratory." 

"  Which  hasn't  the  roof  on  yet,"  added  Anson ;  "  and 
you  can't  get  away  now,"  for  the  door  was  blocked  by 
two  massive  figures.  Franz  got  ready  his  answers  for 
the  three  invariable  questions  of  Mr  Rogers  the  elder. 
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Much  to  his  surprise  they  were  omitted,  and  the  old  man 
and  his  son  passed  into  the  office  with  faces  of  portentous 
solemnity,  shook  hands  without  a  word,  and  sat  down  on 
two  office  chairs,  staring  at  Anson. 

"  Well,  Mr  Kogers,  what  can  we  do  for  you  to-day  ?  " 
asked  Walter. 

Old  Mr  Kogers  seemed  to  find  some  embarrassment  in 
replying.  He  took  out  his  handkerchief,  and  twisted  it 
nervously  in  his  hands.  "I  don't  know  if  you  can  do 
anything,''  he  burst  out  at  length;  "but  I  know  I've 
done  all  I  could,  and  I  haven't  done  anything,"  and  Mr 
Rogers  scratched  his  bald  head  in  perplexity. 

"  What  is  it  that  you  want  me  to  do  ?  "  asked  Anson. 

"  Yes,  that's  it  of  course,"  murmured  Mr  Eogers ;  "  I 
want  to  speak  to  you,  and  so  does  Jim.  We  both  want 
to  speak  to  you,  and  if  you  can  do  anything — " 

"  Just  so,"  put  in  Walter;  "  and  what  is  it  both  of  you 
want  to  speak  about  ?  " 

Mr  Rogers  turned  a  blank  gaze  on  his  son,  and  Jim 
promptly  struck  in.  "  Look  here.  Governor,"  he  remon- 
strated, "  if  you  will  put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  how 
is  Anson  to  make  head  or  tail  of  it?  Do  start  at  the 
beginning — Constance,  you  know." 

Franz  rose  from  his  seat  mechanically,  with  his  eye 
on  the  door,  but  his  partner  pulled  him  down  again. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Marshall,"  said  Anson,  as  the  old  man  hesi- 
tated again ;  "  is  there  anything  we  can  do  for  her  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,  I'm  sure,"  exclaimed 
Mr  Rogers ;  "  it  seems  to  me  she'll  do  for  herself,  but 
it's  none  of  my  doing,  and  I  don't  approve  of  it,  and 
I've  told  her  so,  haven't  I,  Jim  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dad,  yes !  "  snapped  his  dutiful  son.  "  You're 
as  slow  as  the  Finland  Railway.    Get  onl" 
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"  I'm  sure  I'm  getting  on  all  right,  Jim.  Let's  see,  it's 
about  my  niece,  Constance  Marshall.  I  told  you  that, 
eh?^' 

"  Yes,  sir !  "  promptly  returned  Walter.  "  I  may  say 
I've  got  that  solid,  and  you  can  bring  up  the  next  barge." 
He  repented  his  metaphor  when  he  saw  that  it  had  re- 
duced the  elder  Rogers  to  blank  bewilderment  again.  Jim 
came  to  the  end  of  his  patience,  which  was  never  a  long 
journey  with  him. 

"  Well,  if  you  will  freeze  up  just  as  you  turn  the  tap, 
dad,"  he  remarked  with  bitterness,  "  I  suppose  I  must  tell 
them  myself.  Life's  too  short  for  things  as  you  put  them. 
Look  here,  Anson,  it's  this  way.  You  know  that  young 
Pole  chap,  Lubinski — " 

"  Yes,  Lubinski,"  muttered  his  father.  "  They  all  end 
in  inski,  those  Poles,  at  least  I  only  knew  one  that  didn't, 
and  he — " 

"  Dry  up.  Governor ! "  ejaculated  the  dutiful  Jim. 
"  Well,  that  Lubinski  is  swaggering  about,  cutting  a  dash 
and  chucking  money  right  and  left,  and  gassing  how  he's 
Morozof's  head  man,  and  Lord  knows  what,  and  taking 
people  to  skate,  and  troika  parties  to  the  ice  hills,  and 
doing  the  Grand  Duke  generally." 

Anson's  brows  drew  together.  "  I  know,"  he  said 
coldly. 

"  And  I  don't  like  it  at  all !  "  exploded  Mr  Rogers  with 
sudden  vehemence.  "  I  don't  approve  of  it,  and  I've  told 
Constance  so  twenty  times  a  day.  She's  got  twenty  thou- 
sand of  her  own  and  it's  too  much,  and  it  wont  do! "  The 
last  words  were  given  with  a  terrifying  emphasis  that 
fairly  shot  Kaufmann  out  of  his  chair,  where  he  had 
been  pretending  to  make  a  calculation, 

"  Look  here,  dad ! "  said  Jim,  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
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anger;  "you  know  you  can't  talk  straight,  so  what  is  the 
use  of  breaking  out  that  way  ?  He's  a  little  bit  more  off 
than  usual,"  he  continued  with  graceful  deference,  "  but 
this  business  has  upset  him.  He  told  Connie  he  didn't 
like  that  young  Pole  hanging  round  her,  and  so  did  I, 
and  she  told  us  both  to  go  to — " 

"No,  no,  Jim,  she  didn't,  you  know  she  didn't  say 
that,"  interrupted  his  matter-of-fact  father.  "  You're 
going  too  far,  Jim,  much  too  far." 

"  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  us  ?  "  asked  Anson. 
"Mr  Lubinski  is  not  our  clerk  now,  and  if  he  were,  we 
should  not  think  of  interfering  with  his  marriage  plans. 
As  for  Miss  Marshall,  it  would  be  an  impertinence  for 
either  of  us  to  speak  to  her  on  such  a  subject." 

"  You  needn't  bring  me  in,  Walter,"  grunted  Franz. 

"  Exactly,"  said  Anson,  catching  his  partner's  protest 
on  the  volley;  "Franz  feels  just  as  I  do,  that  it  would 
place  him  or  me  in  a  very  false  position  to  ask  us  to 
speak  to  Miss  Marshall  about  her  choice  of  a  husband. 
Why,  it  would  throw  the  game  into  Lubinski's  hands. 
He  would  be  sure  to  hear  of  it,  and  he  would  say  that 
one  of  us  was  jealous  of  him  and  wanted  to  marry  Miss 
Marshall." 

Franz  put  the  lighted  end  of  his  cigar  to  his  lips  and 
swore  mildly  in  German.  German  oaths  are  good  for 
small  occasions,  when  no  real  profanity  is  intended. 

"  Yes,  that's  true,  quite  true  what  you  say,"  put  in 
Mr  Rogers;  "but  it  isn't  that  at  all,  you  know,  it's  the 
other  one  we  want." 

"  I  say,  dad,  for  goodness'  sake  stop  it  I  "  exclaimed  the 
exasperated  Jim.  "Look  here,  Anson,  if  the  Governor 
had  his  jaw  hung  even,  he'd  tell  you  that  he  didn't  want 
you  to  go  after  Constance  yourself.    You  couldn't  do  any 
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good.  I've  tried  it  myself.  But  this  Lubinski  has  a 
sister — " 

"  What  has  she  got  to  do  with  the  matter  ?  "  asked  An- 
son stiffly. 

"  Well,  he's  her  brother,  and  she  must  know  he's  rather 
a  bad  egg,  and  she  used  to  be  very  thick  with  Constance, 
though  she  hasn't  been  to  the  house  lately;  so  if  you  gave 
her  the  tip,  she  could  say  something  to  Constance.  Girls 
can  do  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know,  when  a  man  would 
think  it  was  playing  it  down  rather  low." 

"  I  suppose  you  know,  Jim,"  said  Anson,  "  that  Lu- 
binski is  not  staying  with  his  sister  now,  and  that  I 
have  hardly  spoken  to  Miss  Lubinski  since  her  brother 
left  us.  In  fact,  I  can  tell  you  that  I  dismissed  him  my- 
self." 

Jim  whistled.  "  I  see ! "  he  said.  "  Of  course  she  cut 
up  rough  with  you,  because  you  sacked  her  brother,  and 
then  slanged  him  for  deserving  it.  That's  just  like  a 
woman.  But  still,  you've  done  a  good  deal  for  the  two 
of  them,  and  if  you  worked  the  gratitude  dodge  on  her, 
she  ought  to  do  what  you  want,  brother  or  no  brother. 
Why,  she's  living  in  that  little  cottage  of  yours  by  the 
road,  isn't  she  ?  "  Anson  nodded.  "  And  I'll  bet  a  rouble 
she  doesn't  pay  much  rent.  Well,  she's  poor,  but  she's 
infernally  proud — I  know  that — and  if  you  put  it  nicely 
to  her,  she'll  feel  she's  got  to  do  something  for  her  lodg- 
ing." 

Anson  turned  rather  paler,  and  set  his  lips  before  he 
opened  them  to  speak.  "I  do  not  think  I  can  say  any- 
thing of  the  kind,"  he  answered  coldly.  "  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  shall  speak  to  Miss  Lubinski  at  all;  but  if  I  do, 
I  warn  you  not  to  expect  too  much  from  her  or  from  me. 
Good  morning,  Jim.    I  think  there  is  nothing  else  you 
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want  me  for  ?  "  and  Anson  touched  the  electric  bell  for 
the  man-servant  to  open  the  door. 

"But  I  say,  Mr  Anson,  you  know,  I  don't  think  you 
understand  it,"  protested  Mr  Kogers,  rising  mechanically 
in  his  bewilderment. 

"  My  dear  sir,  how  could  I  help  understanding  it  after 
your  clear  explanation  ?  "  said  Anson  with  effusion.  "  It 
was  so  good  of  you  to  give  us  so  much  of  your  valuable 
time,  and  you  such  a  busy  man,  too !    Good  morning ! " 

Jim  was  already  at  the  door,  and  Mr  Eogers  shambled 
after  him  as  their  sledge  drove  up.  "  I  knew  how  it 
would  be,  dad,"  grumbled  the  young  man;  "you  would 
put  in  your  oar,  and  now  Anson's  got  the  needle.  It 
takes  you  to  make  a  mess  of  things."  And  with  this 
picturesque  but  somewhat  incongruous  imagery,  Jim  fol- 
lowed .his  father  into  the  sledge  and  was  driven  home. 

Anson  turned  back  to  the  silent  Franz  and  looked  into 
his  face  through  the  blue,  eddying  smoke  of  their  two 
cigars. 

"  A  nice  idea  they  have  of  managing  things ! "  he 
ejaculated.  "  Here  I'm  to  go  to  Miss  Lubinski  and  ask 
her  kindly  to  spoil  her  brother's  chance  of  a  good  mar- 
riage. It  might  be  the  saving  of  him,  if  he's  worth 
saving.  And  anyway,  it's  a  pleasant  thing  to  tell  a  girl, 
to  say  her  brother  is  a  scoundrel." 

And  yet,  as  Anson  grumbled,  he  was  conscious  of  a 
glow  at  heart  from  the  mere  thought  of  being  near  to 
Sasha,  of  talking  to  her,  on  whatever  pretext.  The 
pleasure  of  the  idea  overrode  all  his  vexation  at  the  irk- 
some duty  the  Rogers  family  wished  to  thrust  on  him. 
Franz  sat  up  in  his  chair  and  blew  a  great  cloud  of  smoke 
that  went  swirling  up  in  fantastic  writhings  to  the  ceil- 
ing. 
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"  Walter,  it  isn't  nice,  but  you've  got  to  do  it,"  he 
said  from  behind  his  smoke,  like  an  ancient  seer  prophesy- 
ing out  of  the  inspiring  vapours.  "  If  you  don't  manage 
it,  I  must,  only  I  can't;  but  I'm  not  going  to  see  that 
nice  girl  carried  off  by  that  young  beast  of  a  Lubin- 
ski.  Why,  sooner  than  that,  I — well,  I'd  marry  her  my- 
self." 

Anson  took  his  cigar  from  his  mouth  and  stared  at  his 
partner.  Franz  was  serious,  undoubtedly;  his  whiskers 
bristled  with  resolution,  and  his  voice  had  a  ring  of  heroic 
self-sacrifice.  To  one  who  knew  him,  as  his  partner  did, 
this  outburst  was  almost  portentous. 

"  Well,  you  might  do  worse,"  said  Anson  drily,  after  a 
pause. 

"  So  might  she,"  retorted  Kauf raann.  "  Of  course  I 
can't  sing  tenor,  leastways  I  never  tried,  and  I'm  nothing 
much  to  look  at,  but  at  any  rate  I'm  fairly  honest,  and 
I  shouldn't  steal  her  money  and  chuck  it  away  on  ballet 
girls,  as  that  young  villain  would.  In  six  months  she'd 
be  deserted,  teaching  music  for  her  living,  and  he'd  come 
back  and  pawn  the  piano.  Bah ! "  and  Franz  flung  out 
of  the  office,  as  if  blown  out  by  the  explosion  of  his  last 
word,  and  was  half-way  to  the  reconstructed  factory,  be- 
fore he  remembered,  as  he  did  a  dozen  times  a  day,  that 
his  laboratory  yet  lacked  a  roof. 

Left  alone  in  the  office,  Anson  smoked  and  thought  in- 
tently. He  felt  that  Constance  Marshall  must  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Stanislaus  Lubinski;  for 
he  knew  better  than  his  partner  with  what  deeds  those 
hands  were  stained.  He  longed  to  snatch  at  any  chance 
of  being  near  Sasha  and  speaking  to  her — and  yet,  unless 
he  could  do  his  difficult  errand  with  the  greatest  tact, 
not  only  might  Sasha  be  finally  estranged  from  him,  but 
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Constance's  high  spirit  might  resent  the  interference, 
and  cast  her  into  the  very  peril  from  which  her  friends 
would  keep  her.  No  doubt  the  clumsy,  if  well-meant 
remonstrances  of  Mr  Eogers  had  helped  to  throw  Stanis- 
laus and  Constance  together. 

Still,  the  task  must  be  done;  Franz's  strong  appeal 
had  settled  that.  Walter  felt  that  he  was  working  for 
his  partner's  happiness,  if  not  for  his  own.  So,  when  the 
day's  work  was  over,  and  he  had  dined  briefly,  he  threw 
on  his  fur  cloak  and  paced  slowly  over  the  beaten  snow 
to  the  little  cottage.  Masha,  with  her  head  tied  up  as 
usual,  opened  the  door  to  him.  "  Was  Sasha  Borisovna  at 
home  ?  "  "  Sasha  Borisovna  was  not  at  home,"  and  An- 
son was  just  about  to  say  that  he  would  call  again,  when 
the  door  of  the  sitting-room  was  opened  and  two  figures 
came  out.  One  was  old  Smirnoff,  limping  behind  a  visitor 
whom  he  was  escorting  to  the  door;  and  the  visitor  was 
a  boy  with  red  hair,  who  looked  up  at  Anson  with  a  strange 
mingling  of  shyness  and  impudence.  Walter  had  a  vague 
remembrance  of  having  seen  the  youth,  or  some  one  like 
him,  and  he  nodded.  The  boy  answered  the  salutation 
with  an  exaggerated  bow,  threw  a  laughing  word  at  Masha, 
and  vanished  through  the  open  door. 

Smirnoff  came  forward,  peering  in  the  lamp  light,  and 
shook  hands  with  Anson.  "  You  were  coming  to  see 
Sasha  Borisovna  ? "  he  asked  with  his  even  passionless 
voice.  The  American,  as  he  handed  his  cap  and  cloak 
to  Masha  and  turned  to  follow  Smirnoff  into  the  sitting- 
room,  suddenly  noted  the  resemblance  in  the  colourless 
faces,  the  toneless  voices  of  both — the  hopeless  endurance 
of  familiar  sorrow,  the  one  common  expression  on  the  dull 
peasant  face  and  the  features  of  the  educated  townsman. 
The  sitting-room  door  shut  out  Masha's  face  and  the 
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thought,  and  Anson  settled  himself  in  the  arm-chair,  of- 
fered Smirnoff  a  cigar,  and  lit  his  own. 

"  I  was  wishing  to  speak  to  Sasha  Borisovna,  certainly," 
he  said;  "  will  she  be  back  soon ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  the  Russian ;  "  she  is  nurs- 
ing a  poor  woman,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  ill,  and  she 
may  be  here  soon  or  late.  But  if  you  cannot  stay,  you 
can  tell  me  your  business.  Sasha  tells  me  everything, 
and  I  am  too  old  for  any  one  else  to  mind  that." 

"  You  see,  Ivan  Petrovitch,"  said  Anson  hesitating, 
"  what  I  wanted  to  talk  about — well,  it  is  rather  private 
— and  so — " 

Smirnoff's  brows  rose  slightly.  "  Something  that  con- 
cerns only  Sasha  and  yourself  perhaps  ?  "  he  hesitated, 
with  impassive  face.    "  In  that  case — " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Walter  stiffly,  vexed  at  feeling  his 
face  grow  hot.  "  It  concerns  others.  In  fact  it  really 
does  not  concern  me  at  all,  and  that  is  just  the  trouble." 

"  Perhaps,  then,  it  has  to  do  with  her  brother  ?  "  sug- 
gested Smirnoff.  Anson's  brows  drew  together,  but  he 
gave  no  sign  of  assent  or  dissent. 

"  Excuse  me  for  suggesting  it,"  blandly  went  on  the 
Russian,  "for  I  know  he  is  not  a  pleasant  subject;  but 
in  point  of  fact,  I  was  just  talking  of  Stanislaus  Boriso- 
vitch  when  you  came." 

"  With  that  boy  ?  "  asked  Anson  in  surprise. 

"Exactly.  With  that  boy,"  answered  Smirnoff.  It 
would  have  been  hard  even  for  one  who  knew  him,  to 
be  sure  whether  he  did  or  did  not  lay  a  slight,  ironical 
emphasis  on  the  last  word. 

"  And  what  had  he  to  do  with  Stanislaus  Borisovitch  ?  " 
asked  Anson. 

"  Secret  for  secret  I "  said  Smirnoff  with  a  little  dry 
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laugh.  "  Tell  me  what  you  wanted  with  Sasha  Borisovna 
about  her  brother,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  the  boy 
wanted  of  me." 

"  Well,"  began  Walter  reluctantly,  "  I  am  in  rather  a 
difficult  position."  The  old  man's  mouth  twisted,  but 
he  said  nothing.  "  Mr  Eogers — you  remember  him, 
doubtless — came  to  me  and  told  me  that  he  was  afraid 
his  niece.  Miss  Constance  Marshall,  had  the  idea  of  mar- 
rying Stanislaus  Borisovitch.  He  thought  such  a  mar- 
riage undesirable,  and  so  did  I." 

Smirnoff  chuckled.  "  That  boy,  Vladimir  Stepano- 
vitch,  came  to  me  and  told  me  he  was  afraid  Stanislaus 
Borisovitch  wanted  to  marry  an  English  girl,  and  he 
thought  such  a  marriage  undesirable — and  so  did  I." 

"But  what  has  he  to  do  with  it?"  asked  Anson,  be- 
wildered. 

"  A  good  deal.  You  know,  Vladimir  Stepanovitch, 
that  our  friend  Lubinski  has  a  fascinating  way  with  him ; 
and  if  he  marries  Miss  Marshall  he  will  not  be  able,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  law — much  to  his  regret — to 
marry  any  one  else,  until  she  dies  or  divorces  him/' 

"  But  this  boy — "  persisted  Anson. 

"  This  boy  may  have  a  sister  who  has  found  our  young 
friend  too  fascinating  for  her  peace  of  mind.  I  do  not 
say  it  is  so;  I  only  say  it  may  be.  In  that  case  she — 
the  young  lady — supposing  that  she  exists,  would  natu- 
rally wish  to  stop  all  plans  of  a  marriage  between  Stanis- 
laus Borisovitch  and  Miss  Constance  Marshall,  and  would 
send  her  brother — if  he  is  her  brother — to  me  or  to 
Sasha  Borisovna  that  we  might  use  our  influence  to  pre- 
vent the  match." 

Anson  smiled  bitterly.  "  I  am  afraid  that  neither  his 
Bister  nor  you  will  have  much  influence  over  Stanislaus 
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Borisovitch/*  he  said;  "better  ask  Sasha  Borisovna  to 
speak  to  Miss  Marshall,  as  I  was  about  to  ask  her  to  do. 
It  is  a  painful  task,  but  the  only  way  of  preventing  the 
marriage,  I  fear." 

"  There  you  are  mistaken,  Vladimir  Stepanovitch — 
naturally,  but  entirely  mistaken.  _  There  is  no  need  to 
ask  Sasha  to  do  or  say  anything.  The  Lubinski-Marshall 
wedding  will  not  take  place." 

"  And  who  will  prevent  it  ? "  asked  Anson,  incredu- 
lously. 

"  I,"  said  Smirnoff  quietly,  without  the  least  stress  of 
accent  on  the  pronoun. 

"  But  you  hardly  know  Miss  Marshall,"  objected  Wal- 
ter. 

"  I  shall  not  consult  her  on  this  matter.  I  shall  speak 
to  Stanislaus,  and  the  marriage  will  go  no  further." 

The  absolute  certainty  of  the  old  man's  tone  had  some- 
thing terrifying.  He  spoke  like  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
grim,  predestined  fate,  and  his  hearer  wondered  what 
power  or  influence  could  give  him  this  complete  confi- 
dence in  his  own  ability  to  stop  the  cherished  plans  of  a 
clever  and  unscrupulous  man  like  Lubinski.  Then,  in  a 
flash,  came  back  the  memory  of  the  time  when  he  first 
saw  Smirnoff.  He  called  up  the  vision  of  the  little  mean 
room  in  the  Mohavaia,  the  tall  young  Pole  leaning  his 
bandaged  head  into  the  cushions,  and  this  gaunt,  impas- 
sive old  man  standing  rigid  with  Sasha's  portfolio  under 
his  arm.  He  remembered,  too,  the  mysterious  affair  that 
led  to  the  meeting  of  that  day,  and  even  the  sullen,  half- 
frightened,  half-defiant  look  that  Lubinski  had  cast  on 
Smirnoff  as  the  latter  entered  the  room.  A  swift  guess 
at  the  nature  of  the  bond  between  the  Pole  and  the  Rus- 
sian took  shape  in  his  mind,  and  something  of  his  thought 
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must  have  shown  itself  in  his  face,  for  Smirnoff  laid  a 
warning  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Vladimir  Stepanovitch,"  he  said  earnestly,  a  touch 
of  feeling  breaking  the  evenness  of  his  voice,  "  do  not 
ask — do  not  guess.  Know  nothing!  You  are  an  Ameri- 
can, a  good  man,  a  fortunate  man.  You  help  to  make 
the  country  prosperous,  and  you  do  not  ask  for  liberty, 
because  in  your  own  country  you  have  more  liberty  than 
you  need.  You  are  outside  the  grip  of  our  government. 
Now  and  then  you  may  be  a  little  annoyed,  a  little  cheated 
by  some  official,  but  you  do  not  belong  to  him  body  and 
soul — to  him  and  to  the  hundred  thousand  stupid,  soul- 
less little  tyrants  like  him.  You  have  had  a  bad  dream 
perhaps,  some  night;  you  were  fighting  some  monster 
that  grew  faster  than  you  could  hack  its  slimy  arms  off, 
or  you  were  flying  down  endless  stairs  with  something 
horrible  close  behind  you.  But  what  would  it  be  to  live 
in  the  waking  nightmare,  and  only  now  and  then  to  have 
a  good  dream,  a  dream  of  freedom  and  happiness  and 
peace — and  wake  up  to  the  hopeless  battle  and  the  hope- 
less flight!" 

Anson  was  silent,  for  what  was  there  to  say  ?  He  felt 
as  if  some  dead  man  had  risen  to  prophesy  to  him,  so 
strange  were  the  passionate  words  from  the  lips  of  the 
bleached  and  lifeless  face.  Smirnoff  paused,  and  then 
went  on  more  quietly. 

"  And  the  worst  of  the  nightmare  is,"  he  said  bitterly, 
"  that  the  monster  is  not  really  alive.  It  is  the  system, 
the  state  of  society,  the  order  of  things — never  anything 
real  that  you  can  strike  and  draw  blood  from.  And 
worse  than  the  worst  of  all  is,"  he  added,  breaking  into 
a  harsh,  short  laugh,  "  that  we  are  not  alive  cither.  We 
are  only  ghosts  fighting  a  nightmare;  and  if  we  were  to 
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conquer,  our  new  pliantom  world  would  be  a  worse  dream 
perhaps  than  what  we  destroyed.  Terrorists  they  call 
us,  Nihilists  and  what  not;  and  it  is  just,  for  we  make 
others  afraid  of  us  and  we  are  afraid  of  our  own  dreams; 
we  respect  nothing,  and  what  we  fight  for  is  itself  noth- 
ing. It  is  all  so  hopeless !  I  have  dreamed  all  the  dreams 
of  freedom  and  brotherhood  and  equality,  and  I  know 
they  are  vain.  You  in  America,  with  your  new  country 
and  your  free  race,  you  are  centuries  ahead  of  Eussia, 
and  yet  you  are  just  coming  to  the  old  problem  that  we 
failed  to  solve  centuries  ago,  and  you  will  fail  too.  Look 
at  France  too!  Liberty  and  equality — and  one  man  in 
every  six  must  be  an  official  and  order  the  other  five  about 
and  be  ordered  about  by  other  officials,  till  you  come  to 
the  head — and  there,  there  is  a  throne  with  the  lay  fig- 
ure of  a  lawyer  on  it,  just  as  we  have  a  stuffed  Tzar. 
Now  and  then  a  strong  man  comes  by  chance.  Napoleon 
or  Peter  the  Great,  and  he  sets  the  machine  moving  and 
does  something;  then  he  dies  or  fails,  and  the  clockwork 
runs  down  and  rusts  for  a  century,  while  my  ardent 
friends  try  to  make  it  work  by  the  latest  explosives.  But 
what  is  the  good  of  our  blowing  high  officials  up  higher, 
and  being  hanged  for  it,  when  neither  they  nor  we  are 
really  alive  ?  " 

"I  wonder  why  you  have  anything  to  do  with  this 
movement,  then,"  said  Anson  thoughtfully,  as  the  old 
man  was  silent. 

"  I  have  always  been  in  something  of  the  sort,  since  I 
can  remember,"  replied  Smirnoff,  as  if  to  himself.  "  At 
school  I  was  treasurer  of  a  secret  society  for  discussing 
public  questions,  as  boys  do  in  any  high  school  in  America. 
Then  as  I  grew  up,  so  did  the  societies,  and  always  I  was 
treasurer.    And  when  I  found  that  all  of  them  were  van- 
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ity,  I  still  went  on  keeping  their  books  and  their  petty 
cash.  You  know — any  business  man  knows — what  a  con- 
solation and  resource  any  regular  employment  is.  There 
is  the  great  Gosoudar  at  the  top  of  our  social  pyramid, 
laboriously  ploughing  through  the  ukases  and  papers  he 
has  to  sign.  He  cannot  understand  them,  and  it  would 
not  matter  if  he  could,  but  he  is  almost  happy,  for  he 
feels  he  is  killing  himself  for  the  good  of  his  people.  And 
so  I  have  felt  as  I  ruled  my  books  in  black  and  red,  and 
put  down  roubles  and  copecks  for  stupid  little  items — 
acids  and  cotton-wool  and  glycerine  and  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash and  harmless  drugs  like  that.  Nothing  came  of  it 
all,  but  my  accounts  always  balanced  to  the  last  copeck, 
and  they  were  a  pleasure  to  look  at.  When  my  time 
comes  for  the  Fortress,  or  Schliisselburg,  I  think  I  shall 
be  fairly  happy  if  they  leave  me  an  account-book  to  play 
with  in  my  cell.  But  here  comes  Sasha  to  stop  my  chat- 
tering." 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  key  in  the  door,  and  Anson 
sprang  up  and  went  to  the  sitting-room  door,  which  he 
opened  as  Sasha  was  hanging  up  her  heavy  cloak  in  the 
passage. 

"  Oh,  Ivan  Petrovitch,"  she  exclaimed,  without  turn- 
ing her  head,  "  why  wilt  thou  hurry  so  with  thy  poor 
lame  foot?  I  have  told  thee  often  that  I  need  no  help 
when  I  come  in." 

"  It  is  not  Ivan  Petrovitch,"  said  Anson,  as  he  shut 
the  sitting-room  door  behind  him.  Sasha  turned  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice  and  faced  him  under  the  dim  hanging 
lamp. 

"  Why  have  you  come,  Vladimir  Stepanovitch  ? "  she 
faltered.  "  Is  it  anything  fresh — anything  about — "  she 
stopped,  and  he  could  see  her  tremble. 
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"  It  was  partly  about  your  brother,"  Walter  answered, 
divining  her  fear,  "  but  it  is  nothing  fresh,  and  there  is  no 
harm  to  him  that  I  know  of.  I  have  spoken  with  Ivan 
Petrovitch,  and  he  has  told  me  all  I  want  to  know,  so 
I  will  not  trouble  you." 

A  vivid  relief  flashed  into  her  eyes.  "  I  was  sure  you 
would  not  do  anything  to  harm  him — and  yet — " 

"  And  yet  I  sent  him  away  for  no  reason,"  said  Anson. 
"  Have  you  forgiven  me  for  that,  Sasha  Borisovna  ?  " 

"  What  is  there  to  forgive  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I  know  you 
were  right;  I  knew  it  even  then,  but  I  was  sure  of  it 
to-day.  Only  this  evening  I  was  walking  back  along  the 
Nevsky  to  take  the  tramway,  and  a  sledge  drove  past 
close  to  me,  scattering  snow  on  my  cloak.  Stanislaus 
was  in  the  sledge,  and  the  other  with  him  was  Anton 
Antonovitch  Morozof.  He  saw  me,  and  he  looked  at  me 
— you  know  how  he  looks  at  a  woman!  And  Stanislaus 
looked  at  him  and  then  at  me,  and  did  not  strike  him 
over  the  face,  as  you  would  have  done,  but  laughed — my 
God,  he  laughed  I " 

Walter's  heart  urged  him  to  tell  the  girl  that  there 
was  one  to  honour  her,  guard  her,  if  her  brother  brought 
her  only  shame ;  but  the  reticence  of  his  race,  and  a  feel- 
ing that  it  was  unchivalrous  to  intrude  on  her  desolation, 
to  take  advantage  of  her  grief,  restrained  him. 

"  Then  if,  as  you  say,  there  is  nothing  to  forgive  me," 
he  said,  ignoring  the  reference  to  her  brother,  "why 
should  you  not  speak  to  me  sometimes?  I  seldom  see 
you  now,  and  we  used  to  meet  often;  and  when  I  see 
you,  you  pass  by  and  hardly  notice  me.  It  seemed  natural 
when  I  thought  I  had  offended  you,  but  now — " 

Sasha  flushed  crimson,  and  threw  out  her  hand  in  a 
swift  gesture  as  if  to  push  some  one  away  from  her. 
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"  Could  you  not  guess  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  voice  that  sank 
to  a  whisper.  "  Did  you  not  think  that  I  was  ashamed 
to  meet  you,  to  see  you,  to  know  that  I  owed  you  the 
very  roof  over  my  head;  and  that  I  had  repaid  you  with 
ingratitude — I,  the  sister  of  a  traitor?" 

Walter  moved  towards  her,  but  she  drew  back  to  the 
door  of  her  room.  "  Forgive  me,  Vladimir  Stepanovitch," 
she  said,  with  a  faint  smile.  "  I  do  not  often  talk  fool- 
ishly like  this,  and  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  annoy 
you,  who  are  so  kind.  But  I  was  tired,  and  the  sight  of 
that  man  had  made  me  feel  strange.  Forgive  me,  and 
good-bye.'* 

She  disappeared,  a  tall,  dark  figure,  through  the  low 
doorway,  and  Anson  was  still  looking  at  the  closed  door 
of  her  room  when  Masha's  toneless  voice  aroused  him  by 
asking  if  she  might  put  the  Barin's  cloak  on  for  him. 
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Stanislaus  Ltjbinski  sat  in  his  comfortable  little  private 
room  at  Morozof's  office  (soon  to  be  the  office  of  the 
Universal  Russian  Petroleum  Products  Company)  enjoy- 
ing the  combined  comfort  of  a  good  cigar  and  a  sanguine 
view  of  the  future.  The  horror  of  Golovkin's  murder, 
that  had  weighed  on  his  sensitive  nature  for  a  time,  had 
lifted,  and  left  him  to  enjoy  the  relief  from  his  double 
slavery  to  the  Odds  and  Evens  and  their  enemy.  The 
dread  of  detection  had  worn  off  too,  as  it  became  clearer 
that  the  authorities  were  not  too  eager  to  punish  the 
Terrorists  for  suppressing  a  daring  outsider,  who  had 
presumed  to  do  detective  work  without  due  bureaucratic 
direction.  And  Golovkin,  desirous  of  monopolising  the 
glory  of  success,  had  kept  all  his  discoveries  so  carefully 
from  possible  rivals  that  only  his  intended  victims  and 
their  double  spy  knew  what  he  had  found  out.  For  any- 
thing that  the  police  could  tell,  the  murdered  major 
might  have  been  a  conspirator  himself;  so  what  search 
there  was  for  his  assassins  was  half-hearted  as  well  as 
misdirected.  And  with  the  fear  of  detection  Stanislaus 
shook  off  all  remorse  for  his  crime.  After  all,  as  he  told 
himself,  he  had  been  compelled  to  join  in;  he  had  not 
struck  till  after  Golovkin  was  dead  or  dying;  he  had 
acted  on  impulse  and  in  self-defence.  It  was  but  seldom 
now  that  he  saw  before  him  the  grim  figure  sitting  in 
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the  chair,  gazing  with  sightless  eyes  on  the  mocking  death 
notice  in  the  Nihilist  paper  before  it.  Rosier  visions  of 
enjoyment  floated  before  the  Pole's  mind,  with  Constance 
Marshall's  smiling  face  at  the  heart  of  the  rose.  Each 
evening  that  he  had  been  with  her  of  late,  her  manner 
had  grown  more  cordial,  in  proportion  as  her  uncle  and 
cousin  were  more  ostentatiously  uncivil.  He  would  not 
hurry  matters,  but  he  felt  confident  in  his  heart  that 
Constance's  answer  would  be  "  Yes."  Then  he  would  give 
up  his  post  with  Morozof,  degrading  to  the  pride  of  a 
Lubinski;  he  would  resume  his  title,  perhaps  he  would 
go  to  England  and  shine  in  high  society.  England  was  a 
foggy,  dismal  country,  but  it  had  plenty  of  swift  horses, 
and  pretty  women,  and  gay  theatres;  and  there  were 
neither  Odds  and  Evens  nor  secret  police  to  harry  and 
menace  a  man  and  keep  him  from  living  his  own  life. 
And  at  this  point  in  the  young  Pole's  reverie,  a  tap  came 
at  his  door,  and  an  arteltchiJc  entered  with  a  letter  for 
him.  He  took  it  carelessly,  rather  disgusted  to  be  called 
back  from  visions  of  London  theatres  to  the  dry  details 
of  business.  The  letter  was  in  a  long  envelope,  with  a 
type-written  address — obviously  a  commercial  circular  of 
some  sort;  and  he  was  about  to  tear  it  open  carelessly 
before  dropping  it  into  the  waste-paper  basket,  when  it 
occurred  to  him  to  ask  who  had  brought  this  enclosure. 

"  I  do  not  know  who  brought  it,"  said  the  arteltchiJc; 
"  that  is,  I  saw  him,  but  I  do  not  know  him.  It  was  a 
boy  with  red  hair,  and  he  would  not  wait  for  an  answer." 

Lubinski's  face  went  white,  and  the  long  narrow  metal 
paper-knife,  with  which  he  was  just  going  to  slit  up  the 
envelope,  slipped  from  his  fingers  and  rang  on  the  floor. 
He  bent  down  to  recover  it,  hiding  his  face  from  the  man 
by  hig  movement;  and  as  he  groped  for  the  paper-knife, 
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he  uttered  a  curt  "  Very  well,"  that  sent  his  subordinate 
swiftly  from  the  room. 

Then  Lubinski  rose  with  the  knife  in  his  hand,  stepped 
noiselessly  to  the  door  and  locked  it,  sat  down  again  at 
his  desk  and  tore  open  the  envelope. 

Inside  was  a  type-written  sheet,  of  the  kind  that  he 
had  skimmed  over  by  hundreds  a  day.  It  had  even  a 
printed  heading,  as  if  from  a  pushing  American  firm, 
"  The  Liberty  Inventions  and  Tools  Company,  Limited.'* 
But  the  contents  were  far  from  uninteresting  to  Stanis- 
laus.   This  is  what  he  read : — 

"  Sir, — With  regard  to  the  English  business,  as  to 
which  negotiations  are  pending,  we  are  informed  that  the 
proposed  amalgamation  cannot  be  entertained,  and  you 
will  probably  find  it  best  to  break  off  negotiations  at 
once.  In  the  matter  of  the  safe  agency,  we  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  profits  shown  hitherto,  and  shall  require  the 
commission  on  sales  to  be  doubled  as  from  the  date  of 
this  letter;  failing  this,  the  matter  will  pass  out  of  our 
hands.  Our  representative  will  be  at  the  chief  goods 
station  of  the  Warsaw  Railway  at  4  this  afternoon,  if  you 
wish  to  see  him, — We  are,  yours,  etc. 

"The  Liberty  Inventions  Co. 
"per  0.0." 

The  room  reeled  round  Stanislaus  as  he  read,  and  the 
paper  dropped  from  his  fingers;  but  he  snatched  it  up 
again,  and  after  looking  carefully  round,  burnt  both  let- 
ter and  envelope  on  the  ash  tray,  feverishly  intent  on 
consuming  the  last  fragment  of  writing.  Then  he  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair  and  tried  to  think.  It  was  some 
minutes  before  his  brain  would  work.    He  had  thought 
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that  the  desperate  men  who  had  made  him  their  slave 
were  contented  with  his  services;  he  had  marketed  their 
secret  with  Morozof  profitably  for  them  and  himself,  he 
had  stained  his  hands  with  blood  at  their  bidding;  and 
now  it  seemed  that  they  were  but  playing  with  him,  as  a 
cat  with  a  mouse.  What  would  follow  if  he  defied  the 
Odds  and  Evens,  as  he  had  often  been  tempted  to  do  be- 
fore? But  he  put  the  thought  away  again,  as  he  had 
done  then.  He  was  but  one  against  many;  and  unless 
he  could  abolish  the  whole  gang  at  a  blow,  one  of  them 
would  surely  break  through  his  defence.  Yet  these  new 
demands  were  only  less  bitter  than  death  to  him.  Unless 
he  could  screw  a  far  larger  blackmail  out  of  Morozof,  the 
doubling  of  his  subsidy  to  the  Odds  and  Evens  would  mean 
the  end  of  his  expensive  butterfly  life,  and  the  return  to 
drudgery  on  a  clerk's  salary;  and  to  give  up  the  hope 
of  winning  Constance  Marshall  meant  giving  up  wealth 
and  pleasure  and  liberty  and  even  respectability,  for  Lu- 
binski  had  no  morbid  appetite  for  vice  for  its  own  sake, 
and  he  meant  to  be  very  good  and  fairly  faithful  to  Con- 
stance. Tears  started  to  the  young  man's  eyes  as  he 
thought  bitterly  of  what  he  might  yet  be,  meant  to  be, 
ought  to  be,  and  would  be,  but  for  that  sudden  paralys- 
ing blow  of  the  cat's  stealthy  paw — the  cat  that  he,  poor 
frivolous  mouse,  had  imagined  to  be  asleep,  or  tired  of 
tormenting  him. 

He  looked  at  his  watch ;  it  was  noon,  and  "  our  rep- 
resentative "  would  be  at  the  goods  shed  at  four.  There 
was  no  time  to  lose,  and  he  must  make  an  attempt  to 
throw  off  one-half  of  his  burden  on  to  the  broad  shoul- 
ders of  his  employer.  Morozof  could  and  should  pay,  the 
rich  brute;  and  as  for  Constance — well,  he  would  see. 
There  was  no  hurry;  he  need  not  break  off  entirely  with 
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her,  and  he  had  made  no  declaration  as  yet.  Something 
might  happen  soon  to  relieve  him  of  the  prohibition;  he 
might  win  over  a  majority  of  the  Odds  and  Evens,  or 
something  might  happen  to  them  at  the  hands  of  the  po- 
lice.   Terrorists  have  no  great  expectation  of  life. 

This  thought  restored  the  variable  Pole's  equanimity, 
and  it  was  with  a  comparatively  confident  step  that  he 
approached  the  private  room  of  the  great  Anton  Antono- 
vitch  himself.  But  his  heart  failed  him  again  on  the 
gruff  call  to  "  Come  in ! "  Morozof  was  in  a  very  bad 
temper  indeed.  One  of  the  German  financiers  who  were 
backing  his  new  Company  had  suddenly  felt  it  best  to 
quit  Berlin  for  a  more  tropical  climate,  and  with  him  had 
gone  not  a  little  of  the  money  that  should  have  come 
into  Morozof's  Company.  Now,  as  Morozof  had  intended 
that  none  of  this  money  should  return  to  its  original 
possessors  in  any  shape,  he  was  naturally  filled  with  a 
great  and  honest  indignation  at  the  rascality  of  the  Ger- 
man, and  with  panslavonic  heartiness  he  cursed  the  thiev- 
ish foreigners  in  the  strongest  Russian  words  available. 
He  was  leaning  back  exhausted  after  a  final  outburst, 
when  Lubinski  knocked  and  entered. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?  "  was  the  question  jerked 
at  his  head.  "  More  money,  I  suppose  ?  as  if  I  had  not 
scoundrels  enough  robbing  me  already !  Here  is  a  German 
swine  who  has  bolted  with  three  hundred  thousand  marks 
of  my  money !  See ! "  and  he  tossed  the  folded  Bourse 
Gazette  at  Stanislaus,  who  caught  it  adroitly  and  ran  his 
eye  over  a  marked  paragraph. 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  Anton  Antonovitch,"  said 
the  young  man  deferentially;  "the  newspaper  says  it 
was  the  money  entrusted  to  him  by  intending  share- 
holders." 
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"  The  same  thing,  you  fool !  "  growled  Morozof .  "  Now 
what  is  it  ?  more  blackmail  ?  " 

"  Alas !  Anton  Antonovitch,  you  have  guessed  right, 
as  usual.    That  woman,  Masha  Kapoustin — " 

"  No  names,  stupid !  "  snarled  the  Eussian :  "  I  know 
whom  you  mean,  well  enough.    What  of  her?  " 

"  She  has  sent  word  to  me  that  she  needs  a  larger  al- 
lowance." 

"  How  much  larger  ?  " 

"  Half  as  much  again,"  said  the  Pole,  after  a  rapid 
mental  calculation.  He  would  have  liked  to  double  the 
amount,  so  as  to  raise  his  own  share  with  Masha's;  but 
he  dared  not  ask  so  much.  Morozof  would  never  pay 
that,  and  suppose  the  Odds  and  Evens  negotiated  with 
Morozof  direct? 

"Then  I  will  not  pay  it.  Once  for  all,  I  will  not. 
What  can  she  spend  her  money  on  ?  a  beast  of  a  peasant 
woman,  without  a  grain  of  sense  in  her  tow  head — I 
wonder  why  I  ever  married  her — No,  I  remember,  she 
could  cook  well,  and  she  cooks  now.  Where  does  all  the 
money  go  ?  " 

Stanislaus  could  have  enlightened  him,  but  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  was  silent. 

"  What  can  she  do,  after  all,  if  I  don't  choose  to  pay  ?  " 
asked  Morozof,  rising  and  coming  close  to  his  secretary. 

The  Pole  shrugged  his  shoulders  again.  "  Tell  some- 
body, I  suppose,"  he  said  with  a  semblance  of  indiffer- 
ence. 

"  Yes,  tell  somebody — "  repeated  Morozof,  more 
thoughtfully,  "  and  if  she  tells  the  right  somebody,  it 
will  be  bad  for  me.  This  new  Company  of  mine — that 
(icrman  hound  has  shaken  it,  but  we  shall  got  over  that; 
but  if  it  were  to  come  out  that  I  had  been — oh,  the  devil ! 
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Yet  I  can't  go  on  paying  the  woman  more  and  more. 
She  has  hundreds  a  month,  then  she  will  want  thousands, 
and  then  millions.  My  boy — "  and  here  he  caught  Lu- 
binski  by  the  lapels  of  his  coat,  and  breathed  vodka  into 
his  face.  "  You  are  a  clever  lad,  I  know.  Is  there  no 
way  for  you  to  quiet  this  cursed  woman?  I  would  give 
fifty  thousand  roubles  to  hear  the  last  of  her.  To  know 
that  she  was — " 

"  Was  where,  Anton  Antonovitch  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  particular,  if  only  it  was  in  some  place  that 
she  would  not  come  back  from.  Can't  you  think  of  some- 
thing?" 

Stanislaus  shook  his  head.    "  I  cannot,"  he  answered. 

"  You  are  a  clever  boy,  but  a  coward,"  said  Morozof 
contemptuously.  "  Oh,  if  only  we  lived  in  the  good  old 
times  of  Anne  and  Elizabeth !  Then  if  you  had  an  enemy, 
you  spoke  to  the  right  Court  favourite,  and  paf !  he  was 
gone.  But  now  we  have  not  a  police  officer  worth  his 
salt.  There  was  a  fellow  the  other  day,  though,  who  had 
some  sense.  I  hate  the  brute,  but  he  was  the  right  sort 
— that  Galitzin,  or  Golovkin,  or  something;  but  he  got 
knocked  on  the  head  like  a  rat  in  a  drain,  and  there  is 
not  a  man  with  brains  left  in  the  whole  police." 

Stanislaus  opened  his  eyes  wide.  "  But  I  thought  you 
paid — "  he  said,  but  his  employer  interrupted  him 
roughly. 

"  Of  course  I  pay  one  or  two  officials,  how  else  could  I 
live?  But  they  have  no  sense.  They  can  keep  me  safe 
when  I  do  anything,  but  they  can  do  nothing  for  me  them- 
selves. Well,  enough  of  this.  You  will  tell  the  woman 
that  I  will  not  give  her  a  copeck  more,  and  if  she  trou- 
bles me  I  will  cut  off  her  allowance  altogether,  but  if 
she  gives  in  and  whines  and  you  think  she  really  means 
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to  be  good,  there  is  a  hundred  roubles  you  can  give 
her — "  and  he  tossed  the  note  over  to  Lubinski.  "But 
mind,  if  I  have  to  stop  her  allowance,  I  stop  yours  too/' 

Lubinski  turned  a  blank  face  upon  him.  "  Mine  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  You  do  not  understand,  my  son,"  said  the  merchant, 
with  his  evil  grin.  "  For  so  clever  a  boy,  you  are  very 
stupid  to-day.  If  I  pay  you  more  than  an  ordinary  clerk, 
it  is  because  you  are  worth  more  to  me  in  ways  that  an 
ordinary  clerk  doesn't  know  about.  Here  is  a  ticklish 
business,  and  you  propose  to  settle  it  by  giving  money, 
and  more  money.  Why,  an  arteltchih  could  do  that,  and 
better,  for  there  would  be  more  chance  of  the  money 
reaching  the  right  person.  I  am  getting  tired  of  you, 
my  young  man." 

Stanislaus  turned  on  him  savagely,  with  white  lips 
parting  wolfishly  over  his  fine  teeth.  "  Have  you  for- 
gotten— "  he  began,  but  the  other  broke  in  on  him. 

"  I  have  not  forgotten.  Count,  nor  have  I  forgotten 
what  happened  to  me  once  for  doing  much  less  than  you 
have  done.  It  was  not  pleasant,  though  I  was  a  big, 
strong  fellow  and  able  to  rough  it;  but  yoUy  my  noble 
Count — it  would  kill  you  in  a  year." 

The  Pole's  eyes  fell  before  his  employer's.  The  big, 
coarse  man's  physical  superiority  of  courage  and  presence 
of  mind  exerted  its  usual  sway.  Lubinski's  lips  shut  to- 
gether, and  he  dropped  his  glance  on  the  floor;  then  he 
turned  to  go,  but  hesitated  at  the  door. 

"  Shall  you  need  me  this  afternoon,  Anton  Antono- 
vitch  ?  "  he  said  humbly.    "  I  want  to  go  out — " 

"  On  your  business,  or  mine — very  well,"  answered 
Morozof,  settling  easily  back  into  his  office  chair.  "  If  it 
is  my  business,  and  you  do  not  settle  it  as  I  wish  it,  you 
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may  take  leave  of  absence  for  as  long  as  you  like — with- 
out salary.    Good  day." 

It  would  seem  to  be  MorozoFs  business  that  com- 
manded his  secretary's  services;  for  by  four  that  after- 
noon he  was  at  the  chief  goods-shed  of  the  Warsaw  Rail- 
way, making  anxious  enquiries  after  a  new  German  filter- 
press  for  purifying  neutral  oil.  The  press  had  not  left 
Berlin  yet,  as  Lubinski  knew,  if  the  railway  officials  did 
not;  but  none  the  less  he  insisted  on  looking  through 
the  trains  on  several  sidings,  till  he  came  upon  a  truck 
from  which  several  workmen  were  unpacking  a  consign- 
ment of  pumping  machinery,  to  place  it  on  a  waggon.  As 
he  approached,  two  of  the  workmen  had  slid  a  complete 
pump,  cylinder,  bed-plate  and  all,  from  the  truck,  and 
were  trying  to  carry  it  to  the  waggon.  But  at  every 
heave,  the  machinery  lurched  back  into  its  deep  indenta- 
tion in  the  cinders  of  the  shed.  At  last,  a  huge,  awkward 
fellow  elbowed  the  two  aside  contemptuously,  and  pick- 
ing up  the  pump,  heaved  it  to  his  shoulder  and  shambled 
to  the  waggon.  The  railway  men  applauded,  and  so  did 
Lubinski.  He  even  slipped  forward  and  generously  gave 
the  grinning  Hercules  a  silver  coin  to  drink  his  health; 
or  rather,  in  the  traditional  phrase,  "  for  tea."  If  a  word 
passed  between  the  two  as  well  as  the  coin,  no  one  near 
heard  it.  But  when  the  machinery  was  on  the  waggon 
and  the  horses  jolted  away  with  it  across  the  rails,  the 
big  man  lagged  behind,  till  his  companions  were  hidden 
from  him  by  an  empty  weighing-cabin.  Into  this  hut  he 
stepped,  and  Stanislaus  Lubinski  was  waiting  there,  flick- 
ing the  ash  from  an  expensive  cigar,  so  that  it  might 
fall  clear  of  his  costly  furs. 

"  Well,  Brother  Thirteen,  and  what  hast  thou  for  me  ?  " 
was  the  jocose  question  of  the  giant.    "  I  mean,  what  be- 
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sides  thy  twenty-copeck  bit?  Thou  art  liberal  with  thy 
silver — a  fool  and  his  money — but  no  matter.  What  hast 
thou?" 

"  Very  little.  The  man  will  not  give  any  more  now, 
and  says  that  if  he  is  troubled  again  he  will  stop  even 
that  payment." 

"  Oh,  he  will  be  troubled  again,  brother.  We  are  only 
beginning  with  him — and  thee.  There  will  be  money 
needed  for  fireworks  to  show  to  a  great  man,  a  very  great 
man;  and  good  fireworks  cost  much  money,  thou  know- 
est.    So  he  would  pay  thee  no  more  for  his  dear  wife  ?  " 

"  Nothing  more — except  that  if  she  needed  money  just 
now  for  any  special  reason,  and  would  promise  to  give 
no  more  trouble,  I  might  pay  her  " — Stanislaus  hesitated 
but  he  did  not  dare  to  reduce  the  amount — "  a  hundred 
roubles,"  and  he  took  out  the  note.  Grigori  waved  it 
away. 

"  Truly,  he  has  a  close  fist,  this  master  of  thine,"  he 
said.  "  It  may  be  ill  for  him  some  day,  and  meanwhile 
it  is  ill  for  thee." 

"  What  meanest  thou  ?  "  asked  the  Pole,  shivering  in 
all  his  furs. 

"  Oh,  ask  me  not ;  I  do  not  know,  I  am  but  a  poor, 
stupid  moujik! "  replied  Grigori,  grinning  widely.  "  But 
there  are  clever  men  somewhere,  too,  and  they  will  tell 
thee  next  Tuesday  night." 

"  Is  there  a  meeting  then?"  said  Stanislaus. 

"  Surely,  and  thou  wilt  be  there,  at  nine  o'clock." 

"Is  it  at  the  rat-hole?" 

"  At  the  wood-pile,  yes,"  answered  Grigori. 

Stanislaus  took  two  steps  to  the  door  of  the  little 
weighing  shed,  but  suddenly  a  thought  seemed  to  strike 
him  and  he  turned  back. 
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"How  can  there  be  a  meeting,"  he  asked,  "when  I 
have  received  no  notice  from  the  Secretary  ?  " 

Grigori's  grin  returned,  uglier  than  ever.  "  Oh,  the 
Secretary  has  had  no  notice,"  he  answered.  "  This  is  a 
special  meeting,  and  she  will  not  be  there."  And  then, 
without  paying  any  more  attention  to  the  Pole,  he  shoul- 
dered past  him  and  stumbled  off  across  the  snow-covered 
yard,  seamed  and  crossed  with  black  rails. 

Lubinski  caught  at  the  arm  of  the  weighing  machine 
to  steady  himself.  He  had  reeled  dizzily,  but  more  from 
Grigori's  words  than  from  the  slight  push  he  gave  in 
brushing  past.  "  A  special  meeting,"  without  Dunia,  in 
that  murder-hole  in  the  wood-pile,  might  mean  some- 
thing so  ugly  that  he  did  not  care  to  think  of  it ;  or  again, 
it  might  be  mere  cruel  bravado,  intended  to  frighten 
him  into  bringing  more  money.  He  pulled  himself  to- 
gether with  an  effort  and  looked  round  for  Grigori,  wish- 
ing to  question  him  further,  and  try  to  find  out  what  the 
danger  really  was.  And  he  became  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  still  holding  Morozof's  rejected  hundred- 
rouble  note  between  his  gloved  fingers.  Mechanically  he 
took  out  his  pocket-book  and  restored  the  note  to  a  com- 
partment of  it.  In  doing  so  he  bent  the  wallet,  and  a 
secret  pocket,  usually  a  mere  invisible  slit  in  the  lining, 
gaped  open.  He  noticed  that  it  held  a  paper,  and  took 
the  paper  out.  It  was  a  small  sheet,  closely  covered  with 
a  fine  neat  hand-writing,  except  for  a  little  ground-plan 
of  some  building.  He  looked  at  it  stupidly  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  the  colour  flushed  into  his  face,  and  he 
trembled,  but  this  time  not  for  fear.  He  had  seen  the 
solution  of  his  problem,  the  clue  of  his  labyrinth — the 
paper  of  notes  that  he  had  taken  from  the  breast  of  the 
dead  Golovkin,  from  fear  of  detection,  and  not  with  hope 
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of  use.  Now  the  man  he  had  helped  to  kill  should  help 
to  slay  his  own  foes;  the  blow  that  the  conspirators  had 
forestalled  should  fall  from  a  dead  man's  hand.  This 
was  Golovkin's  rough  plan  for  trapping  the  Odds  and 
Evens.  Thrusting  the  paper  into  its  secret  compartment, 
and  the  pocket-book  into  his  pocket,  Stanislaus  started 
to  run  across  the  wide  yard.  At  the  gate  he  overtook 
Grigori,  shambling  easily  along  with  a  grin  of  animal  con- 
tentment on  his  face. 

"  Grigori ! "  he  called,  and  then  softly,  as  the  big  man 
halted,  "tell  them.  Brother  Fourteen,  that  I  will  be 
there — without  fail." 

There  was  a  mocking  emphasis  on  the  last  words  that 
might  have  awakened  suspicion  in  the  hearer;  but  Gri- 
gori lurched  on  happily,  each  step  bringing  him  nearer 
to  the  desired  vodka,  while  Stanislaus,  looking  after  him 
for  a  moment,  turned  and  whistled  for  his  driver  to 
bring  up  the  sledge. 

He  sat  back,  muffled  up  to  the  eyes,  while  the  swift 
horse  whirled  him  to  the  house  he  had  so  lately  left. 
There,  waking  from  his  reverie,  he  sprang  up  the  stairs 
to  Morozof's  office,  and  went  straight  into  the  private 
office,  where  the  great  man  was  still  labouring  with  his 
calculations.  Entering  unbidden,  the  young  Pole  shut 
the  outer  door  behind  him,  and  locked  it ;  then  he  closed 
the  inner  baize  door,  and  turned  to  Morozof,  who  was 
staring  at  him  stupefied. 

"  What  the  devil  is  this  ? "  the  manufacturer  asked 
hoarsely. 

Stanislaus  sat  down  opposite  to  his  employer,  smiling. 
"  Anton  Antonovitch,"  he  said,  "  are  you  still  ready  to 
give  fifty  thousand  roubles  for  freedom  ?  " 

"  Have  you  found  out  something  ? "  asked  the  other 
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eagerly,  and  then  answered  his  own  question.  "  Yes,  he 
has  found  the  way!  I  see  it  in  his  eyes.  I  always  said 
he  was  a  clever  boy." 

"  Are  you  ready  to  give  the  money  ?  '*  repeated  Lu- 
binski,  and  Morozof  became  suddenly  serious. 

"Not  all  down,"  he  said;  "but  perhaps  ten  thousand 
down  and  ten  thousand  a  year  for  two  years." 

"  Four  years,  you  mean,"  interrupted  the  Pole. 

"  Two  years  is  enough,"  protested  the  Russian. 

"  Four  years,  or  no  freedom,"  persisted  Lubinski. 

"  Well  then,  have  it  so,"  grumbled  Morozof.  "  I  prom- 
ise it,  on  my  honour." 

"  Not  so — it  must  be  in  writing." 

"  And  what  shall  I  write  ?  "  sneered  the  merchant  as 
he  took  up  his  pen.  "  In  consideration  of  the  aforesaid 
Stanislaus  Borisovitch  Lubinski  having  poisoned  Maria 
Arcadievna  Zimoff,  alias  Kapoustin  ?  " 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense !  "  snapped  Stanislaus.  "  Write 
what  I  dictate.  '  In  consideration  of  the  said  Count  Stan- 
islaus Borisovitch  Lubinski  having  assisted  the  Imperial 
police  to  arrest  and  punish  a  secret  society  of  rebels  and 
traitorous  conspirators  plotting  against  the  sacred  life  of 
His  Imperial  Majesty  Alexander  III.'  " 

The  pen  fell  from  between  Morozof's  fingers,  and  his 
mouth  and  eyes  widened.  "  And  she — Masha — is  one  of 
them?"  he  uttered  slowly,  in  short  gasps. 

Stanislaus  nodded  airily.  He  was  aflame  with  gratified 
vanity ;  he  seemed  to  himself  the  type  of  victorious  mind, 
asserting  its  supremacy  over  brute  matter  in  Morozof  and 
Grigori.  "Poison  is  so  foolish,"  he  said,  pityingly;  "it 
is  not  sure,  and  then  it  is  always  found  out.  But  Schliis- 
selburg — that  is  safe,  and  nobody  escapes,  and  yet  it  is 
the  law." 
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"  But  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  "  asked  Morozof . 

"  That  is  easy.  Major  Golovkin  " — Stanislaus  could 
say  the  name  now  without  a  tremor — "  left  me  his  papers, 
and  in  looking  through  them  to-day  I  found  a  secret  plan 
for  capturing  a  nest  of  these  traitors,  and  the  names  of 
some  of  them." 

"  And  hers  among  them.    I  see.    Go  on,  my  son." 

"  These  wretches  found  out  that  he  was  planning  to 
seize  them,  and  they  murdered  him,  but  they  did  not 
know  he  had  left  one  to  avenge  him.  You  say  you  have 
friends  in  the  police.  I  will  go  to  them  with  Golovkin's 
papers,  and  they  will  take  the  assassins,  and  the  credit 
too.  They  will  have  promotion,  you  the  cross  of  St  Anne, 
no  doubt,  and  I — ten  thousand  roubles  down  and  as  much 
a  year  for  four  years." 

"  Three,  I  said,"  objected  Morozof. 

"  Four,  or  I  take  the  cross  for  myself.  And  then  you 
will  be  a  favourite  at  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  with 
the  people  who  give  out  Government  contracts,  and  it 
will  be  loyalty  to  take  shares  in  your  Company.  And  I 
will  let  you  have  all  the  credit  that  the  police  people  do 
not  steal.     Come,  four  years !  " 

"  Four  years,  very  well,"  sighed  the  manufacturer. 

"  Then  write  it  down,  or  I  stir  not  a  step  in  the  mat- 
ter," said  Lubinski. 

"  Is  there  such  a  hurry  ?  "  asked  the  other. 

"  There  is  great  hurry,  for  by  Tuesday  next  all  must 
be  in  order,  and  Tuesday  will  soon  come." 
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THE    RAT-HUNT 

Tuesday  night  came,  with  a  thaw  and  a  drifting  snow- 
storm that  filled  the  air  with  big,  wet,  clinging  flakes, 
rather  clammy  than  cold.  Good  citizens  of  St  Peters- 
burg came  home  early  and  did  not  go  out  except  under 
compulsion;  and  when  they  returned,  comforted  them- 
selves with  hot  tea  or  more  potent  drinks,  and  prophesied 
a  frost  for  the  morning.  It  was  one  of  those  nights  on 
which  the  capricious  Russian  capital  seems  to  show  that, 
as  she  can  copy  Berlin  in  her  long  lines  of  stuccoed 
houses,  and  Paris  in  her  imposing  Quays,  she  can  occa- 
sionally match  London  in  the  sheer  discomfort  of  her 
weather.  The  snow  barred  the  sight  with  a  dropping 
curtain,  snared  sounds  in  a  muffling  net  of  flakes,  filled 
the  footmarks  level  before  the  passer-by  was  out  of  ken. 
It  was  a  night  when  a  man  with  enemies  might  venture 
abroad  and  fear  nothing  but  the  chilly  kiss  of  the  snow. 
So  thought  the  sentinel  of  the  Odds  and  Evens,  as  he 
lurked  at  the  angle  of  th-e  big  wood-pile  that  sheltered 
his  comrades.  It  was  the  lean  Treasurer,  who  had  re- 
placed Smirnoff — the  rat-like  Robespierre  of  the  Society. 
Grigori  was  within,  awaiting  his  odd  number,  Stanislaus 
Lubinski.  The  Treasurer  thought  with  a  certain  spite- 
ful joy  of  the  heavy  contribution  that  the  Pole  was  to 
furnish  to  his  friends — or  take  the  consequences.  And 
then  he  cursed  the  snow  and  the  autocrat,  and  fell  to 
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peering  out  round  the  pile  again.  As  far  as  the  flakes 
would  let  him  see,  all  was  quiet.  His  own  wood-pile  and 
the  other  stack  loomed  up,  the  dark  projecting  ends  of 
planks  and  beams  mottling  the  white;  the  path  between 
and  the  field  around  were  virgin  white  and  smooth,  but 
for  two  little  humped  mounds  of  snow-covered  rubbish 
near  his  sentry  walk.  These  had  been  there  ever  since 
he  had  seen  the  place  first,  and  yet  he  looked  at  them  to- 
night with  doubt,  for  he  fancied — or  were  his  eyes  play- 
ing him  tricks  ? — that  the  mounds  were  larger  than  before. 
He  rubbed  his  red  eyes,  looked  again,  and  laughed  at  him- 
self for  a  fool.  The  rubbish  heaps  had  always  been  there, 
and  always  that  size.  Ah,  here  was  Lubinski  at  last,  and 
the  sentry  would  soon  be  relieved.  A  tall  cloaked  figure 
swung  into  sight  out  of  the  flying  snow,  somewhat  reck- 
lessly, but  who  would  fear  detection  on  such  a  night  ?  The 
sentry  laid  his  hand  on  a  pistol,  but  merely  for  form's 
sake;  he  knew  the  Pole,  and  saw  that  he  too  was  recog- 
nised. 

"  You  are  late.  Thirteen,"  murmured  the  Treasurer,  as 
he  moved  towards  the  concealed  door- 
Stanislaus  nodded.     His  face  could  hardly  be  seen  at 
all  between  a  turned-up  coat  collar  and  a  cap  pulled  low 
down. 

"  I  was  followed  by  a  gimlet,"  he  said,  using  the  jargon 
in  which  he  knew  that  his  hearer  delighted. 
"  Did  you  break  it  ?  "  askor  the  other. 
"  I  leave  that  to  dare-devils  like  you,"  laughed  Lubinski, 
plunging  his  right  hand  into  his  outer  pocket  as  he  spoke. 
Hardly  had  the  words  been  said  when  the  Treasurer 
seemed  to  hear  a  sound  behind  him,  and  spun  round  on  his 
heels,  to  see  the  rubbish  heaps  rising  and  rushing  on  him. 
He  reached  his  hand  to  the  wire  of  the  alarm  bell,  but 
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Stanislaus  snatched  the  hidden  life-preserver  from  his 
pocket,  and  brought  it  sharply  against  the  sentry's  temple, 
and  the  Robespierre  of  the  Odds  and  Evens  fell  and  lay 
like  a  log.  The  rubbish  heaps  flung  off  their  covers  and 
stood  forth  as  two  stalwart  policemen,  and  in  a  moment 
the  insensible  but  uninjured  Treasurer  was  bound  and 
gagged,  while,  from  outside  the  yard,  dark  figures  were 
silently  streaming  in,  soldiers  with  bayonets  fixed,  police 
with  swords  and  revolvers;  and  on  the  road  outside  half- 
a-dozen  little  Cossacks  sat  like  bronze  equestrian  statues, 
soon  turned  to  marble  by  the  clinging  snow.  The  officer 
in  command  stealthily  opened  the  slide  of  a  dark  lantern, 
and  made  his  way  to  where  Lubinski  stood  looking  down 
on  the  prisoner. 

"  This  is  one  of  them  ?  "  the  officer  whispered. 

Stanislaus  bowed  his  head.  "  Treasurer  of  the  gang — 
I  believe — a  rabid  revolutionist,  Golovkin  said,  but  a  fool. 
See,  he  is  waking." 

"  Carry  him  out  to  the  waggon  and  guard  him  there — 
do  not  hurt  him,"  said  the  officer  in  curt  whispers,  and 
two  of  the  police  lifted  the  lean,  little  Treasurer  and  bore 
him  off,  making  a  dark  letter  H  against  the  white  plain. 

"  Now  to  finish,"  said  the  man  of  authority,  and  while 
two  soldiers  screened  the  lantern  with  their  cloaks,  Stan- 
islaus spread  out  in  the  beam  the  precious  sheet  of  Golov- 
kin's  neat  writing,  and  the  plan  of  the  wood-pile. 

"  It  is  his  handwriting,  truly,"  muttered  the  officer.  "  I 
had  something  to  do  with  the  inquiry  after  his  murder, 
and  I  know.  But  some  one  had  been  to  his  lodging  and 
taken  away  all  his  papers — if  there  were  any — the  morn- 
ing after  he  was  killed.  How  did  you  get  this,  by  the 
way?" 

Stanislaus  had  his  reply  ready.  "  I  was  his  friend,  and 
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had  the  honour  to  help  him  in  some  of  his  investigations, 
and  he  confided  in  me." 

"If  he  had  confided  in  us  instead,  he  would  be  alive 
now,"  said  the  officer  drily.  "  But  we  are  wasting  time. 
Shall  we  catch  them  printing  their  seditious  rag,  The  Axe  f 
I  see  they  are  supposed  to  have  a  press  here." 

Lubinski  took  the  other  by  the  arm,  and  silently  led 
him  out  of  the  screened  cone  of  light,  and  round  the  great 
stack  of  timber  to  the  further  side.  There  he  bent  down 
and  laid  his  ear  to  the  wood,  and  his  companion  imitated 
him.  The  vibration  of  a  dull,  periodical  thud  came 
through  the  beams  and  planks  from  within.  The  officer 
pressed  the  spy's  hand  to  show  that  he  understood,  and 
they  came  back  in  silence  to  the  lantern. 

"  So  they  have  gone  to  press,"  murmured  the  Kussian, 
as  he  once  more  studied  Golovkin's  plan.  "  The  press  will 
be  in  this  further  room.  A  sergeant  and  six  men  to  the 
end  of  this  wood-pile,  where  the  other  door  is.  Twenty 
men  round  this  pile,  and  fifteen  round  the  little  one,  in 
case  there  is  a  secret  passage.  Post  sentries  round  the 
field,  with  orders  to  fire  if  any  one  tries  to  pass  them  and 
will  not  surrender."  As  he  spoke,  his  men  moved  off  like 
shadows,  and  melted  into  the  white  curtain.  "  Ten  gen- 
darmes with  swords  drawn  and  revolvers  go  in  with  me; 
ten  here  as  a  reserve,  and  as  for  you — "  and  he  turned  to 
Stanislaus ;  but  the  spy  drew  back  into  the  shadow. 

"  I  had  rather  not  go  in  with  you,"  he  murmured,  "  I 
shall  only  be  in  the  way,  and  I  will  stay  outside  and  help 
to  identify  them." 

"  As  you  will,"  muttered  the  officer  contemptuously. 
"  My  terriers  can  take  the  rats  without  the  ferret.  Each 
to  his  taste.  Now — give  the  signal.  The  dovil !  electric 
bells  I  these  rats  make  themselves  comfortable  I " 
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"They  have  an  electrician  among  them,"  Stanislaus 
whispered,  as  he  moved  aside  the  hinged  end  of  a  beam, 
and  showed  the  button  of  an  electric  bell.  He  gave  one 
short  ring,  then  paused;  then  two  quick  pressures  and 
another  interval;  then  rang  three  times  and  ceased.  It 
was  the  symbolical  signal  of  the  Odds  and  Evens.  After 
the  last  ring,  a  section  of  the  wood-pile  swung  outwards 
noiselessly,  and  a  faint  gleam  of  light  shone  out  on  the 
thick  darkness  that  had  fallen  when  the  officer  shut  back 
his  lantern.  In  the  radiance  from  within,  a  hand  ap- 
peared holding  a  pistol,  then  the  shock  head  of  a  work- 
man. His  blinking  eyes,  peering  into  the  darkness,  saw 
only  Lubinski,  for  the  officer  had  drawn  back  to  the  side 
towards  which  the  door  opened,  and  was  hidden  by  the 
barrier. 

"  Ach,  Thirteen,  thou  art  here  at  last,"  he  whispered 
hoarsely.  "  Where  is  Six?  I  must  relieve  him  njow  thou 
art  come." 

"  He  is  under  the  lee  of  the  stack ;  put  out  thy  head 
and  thou  wilt  see  him,"  answered  Lubinski,  pointing  away 
from  the  open  door.  The  tow-headed,  undersized  work- 
man stepped  out  of  the  opening,  and  looked  where  the 
Pole  was  pointing.  As  his  head  peered  out  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  door,  a  thick  soldier's  cloak  was  flung  right 
over  the  averted  face,  choking  a  cry  for  help ;  and  in  an- 
other minute  the  door-keeper  was  borne  off  to  join  the 
sentry. 

"  Now  for  the  fun,"  growled  the  officer,  strapping  the 
dark  lantern  round  his  waist.  "  Will  you  not  come  ?  " 
this  was  to  Stanislaus.  "  No  ?  very  well.  A  la  grace  de 
Dieu !   Follow  me^  men." 

He  slipped  into  the  narrow  passage,  gripping  his  scab- 
bard hard  with  his  left  hand  and  feeling  his  way  with  the 
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right,  from  which  his  revolver  dangled.  A  little  light 
streamed  through  the  chinks  of  a  rough  door  at  the  end. 
Noiselessly  he  crept  to  the  barrier  and  peered  through  a 
chink. 

The  Odds  and  Evens  were  assembled  in  full  strength, 
despite  the  weather.  Was  not  this  a  special  meeting? 
Number  Nought  sat  at  the  head  of  the  room,  facing  the 
officer  as  he  watched  through  the  chink.  The  others  were 
scattered  on  either  side  of  the  long  table,  talking  to  each 
other,  or  silent.  One  woman,  with  a  gaudy  handkerchief 
tied  round  her  sullen  face  and  pale  hair,  was  making  tea; 
and  from  an  unseen  room  beyond  came  the  dull  thud  of 
the  hand-press.  There  were  papers  and  a  minute  book 
before  the  President,  and  a  cash-box  and  account  book 
at  a  vacant  seat  near  him. 

"  Number  Nought ! "  said  a  shrill-voiced  youth — a 
student  from  his  manner,  though  dressed  as  a  peasant — 
"Brother  Eleven  is  a  long  time  at  the  door.  Shall  I 
go?" 

"  No,  Ten,"  answered  the  cold,  level  voice  of  the  Presi- 
dent. "  It  is  only  Brother  Thirteen  who  is  slow  in  com- 
ing in.  We  will  send  his  dearest  friend  to  persuade  him. 
Fourteen !   Go  and  bring  in  your  odd  number." 

Grigori,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  heaved  up  his  clumsy 
bulk  from  the  table,  strode  to  the  door  and  flung  it  open. 
The  light  of  the  hanging  oil  lamp  flashed  on  the  badges 
and  buttons  of  the  officer's  uniform,  and  on  the  drawn 
swords  of  the  police  crowding  behind  him. 

"  In  the  Tzar's  name,  I  arrest  you  all !  "  rang  the  sharp, 
military  voice. 

The  trapped  Terrorists  sprang  up  with  a  babel  of  cries 
and  curses.  One  or  two  shrank  and  cowered ;  others  felt 
for  weapons,  and  the  student  screamed  for  mercy — he  had 
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been  led  astray,  he  meant  no  harm.  Only  two  kept  their 
seats,  Masha  and  the  President.  She  waited  stolidly  for 
what  might  come,  with  no  light  of  surprise  on  her  lifeless 
face.  Number  Nought  looked  down  the  lane  of  panic 
to  the  flashing  swords  in  the  doorway,  with  the  calm  smile 
of  the  Roman  Senator  overawing  the  plundering  Gauls. 

"  The  sitting  is  adjourned,"  he  said  deliberately. 
"  Members  will  receive  due  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  the  next  meeting."  As  he  spoke  the  last  word,  he 
caught  up  the  cloth  on  which  Masha  had  arranged  the 
tea  glasses,  hurling  them  off  with  a  shivering  clash.  With 
one  panther  leap  he  was  on  the  table;  another,  and  he 
had  flung  the  cloth  over  the  lamp  that  hung  from  the  low 
ceiling,  and  smothered  out  the  flame.  The  officer  laughed 
and  turned  the  top  of  the  dark  lantern  strapped  to  his 
waist.  A  shaft  of  light  struck  down  the  room  on  the 
President,  and  flashed  along  the  barrel  of  a  revolver  in 
his  hand.  Next  moment  the  pistol  spat  flame  and  smoke 
across  the  golden  beam,  and  a  bullet  shattered  the  glaring 
lens  and  smote  out  the  light. 

No  man  that  came  alive  out  of  that  den  ever  knew 
what  he  did,  whom  he  struck,  or  how  he  escaped.  The 
gendarmes,  thronging  into  the  room  from  the  passage, 
pushed  back  the  crowd  of  conspirators,  swelled  by  the 
workers  from  the  printing  room.  Some  of  the  Odds  and 
Evens  groped  to  the  other  end  of  their  burrow,  but  found 
it  hedged  with  bayonets,  and  ran  shouting  back  to  the 
central  hall.  A  shot  rang  out,  and  a  scattering  burst  of 
shots,  each  Nihilist  firing  down  the  room  as  the  flash  of 
his  neighbour's  pistol  gave  him  light  to  aim.  A  volley 
spat  back  at  them  from  the  pistols  of  the  police.  Then 
they  closed  in  the  hot,  choking  darkness,  and  the  blind 
murder  began. 
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To  the  soldiers  waiting  on  the  alert  round  the  wood- 
pile, hardly  a  sound  came  through  the  dense  walls,  ex- 
cept where  some  loose  plank  took  the  vibration  of  the 
tumult  within ;  but  the  narrow  way  to  the  door  was  open, 
and  the  mingled  din  of  shrieks  and  curses,  shouts  and 
shots,  clash  of  steel  and  thud  of  wood,  roared  down  the 
passage  like  the  note  of  a  huge  organ  pipe. 

The  thin,  pungent  reek  of  powder  smoke  stole  out,  and 
then  a  thicker  fume.  The  gendarmes  in  reserve  drew 
back  from  the  door  in  awe,  and  Lubinski  listened,  fas- 
cinated, to  the  raging  of  that  black  furnace  of  hate. 

It  seemed  an  age,  but  it  could  have  been  but  a  couple 
of  minutes,  before  a  dark  bulk  lurched  out  of  the  passage, 
followed  by  another.  It  was  the  officer  and  one  of  his 
men ;  both  grimed  and  singed  with  the  powder-flash,  voice- 
less and  staggering.  As  they  felt  the  cold  air  in  their 
throats,  and  the  snow  on  their  faces,  they  choked  and 
gasped.  The  officer  reeled  into  Lubinski's  arms,  and  one 
of  the  gendarmes  put  a  flask  to  his  lips.  The  man  fell 
forward  and  lay  face  downwards,  coughing  his  life-blood 
into  the  soft  snow.  Then  with  a  sudden  jerk,  he  rolled 
over  on  his  back  and  lay  still. 

The  officer  strangled  with  the  spirit,  and  cursed  and 
coughed  inarticulately.  Then  he  stood  upright  and  shook 
himself  into  sanity.  "  It's  hell  in  there,"  he  said.  "  Cut 
that  cursed  strap — give  me  another  revolver,  and  a  lan- 
tern. They  can't  get  away — there's  something  on  fire  in 
there!  Come  on,  men!"  and  the  black  doorway  took 
him  again,  while  the  police  clashed  and  stumbled  after 
him. 

The  tumult,  which  had  fallen  for  a  moment,  swelled 
up  again.  Lights  gleamed  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  the 
yellow  shaft  of  the  lantern  danced  like  a  sword,  and 
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beyond  it  was  a  red  flicker^  and  the  sharp  smoke  of  burn- 
ing wood  sifted  through  the  chinks  of  the  stack  and  eddied 
out  from  the  door.  Then  the  roar  of  the  fight  fell  sud- 
denly silent,  and  a  sharp  voice  rang  out  over  a  dull  medley 
of  groans  and  the  crackle  of  a  fire. 

"  They  have  surrendered ! "  thought  Lubinski,  and  he 
drew  back  into  the  cover  of  the  overhanging  timbers. 

Smoked  out  and  exhausted,  the  rats  of  revolution  and 
the  dogs  of  despotism  thronged  out  together,  groaning 
and  dripping  with  blood  and  sweat,  hardly  knowing  which 
had  won.  But  the  disciplined  men  waiting  outside — for  a 
fresh  detachment  of  police  had  replaced  the  reserve — 
made  no  mistake.  As  each  Terrorist  reeled  out  blind  and 
choking,  the  hand-cuffs  clicked  on  his  wrists,  and  he  was 
pushed  aside  into  the  sullen  group  of  his  friends.  Some 
were  wounded  and  dragged  a  crippled  limb;  some  wept 
for  pain  and  weariness  or  the  shame  of  capture.  One 
grey-headed  man  sat  down  in  the  snow,  and  groped  in  his 
breast  with  his  fettered  hands  for  a  phial.  But  as  he 
raised  it  to  his  lips,  a  soldier  struck  it  from  his  grasp  and 
stamped  on  it,  and  the  prisoner  broke  into  venomous 
curses.  And  still  Lubinski  watched  as  each  tattered  and 
beaten  figure  was  added  to  the  group;  but  there  was  no 
Masha,  no  Grigori,  no  President.  Then  came  pairs  of 
gendarmes,  carrying  helpless,  groaning  bundles,  uni- 
formed or  ragged ;  and  two  men  each  trailing  a  body  like 
a  log.  There  was  no  time  for  reverence  in  the  gathering 
reek  of  fire.  Last  of  all  came  the  officer,  grinding  his 
teeth  as  he  nursed  his  limp  left  arm,  yet  with  head  erect 
and  promotion  in  his  very  step.  He  shook  out  his  right 
hand  joyously  and  beckoned  to  Lubinski  to  come  to  him. 
"  Here,  you ! "  then  drew  in  his  breath  and  cursed  as  he 
caught  up  his  wounded  arm  again. 
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The  young  Pole  moved  to  his  side.  "  You  are  hurt  ?  '^ 
he  whispered. 

"  It  is  nothing,  nothing !  look  at  the  rats  and  count 
them !  are  all  there  ?  " 

A  policeman  turned  a  lantern  on  the  desperate  group 
of  the  Odds  and  Evens.  The  snow  had  ceased  now,  and 
the  heap  of  sordid,  heroic,  grotesque  figures  stood  out 
plain  in  the  moving  circle  of  yellow  light.  The  Pole  was 
unseen  himself  as  he  looked  down  the  beam  at  his  hated 
comrades.  But  they  guessed  who  was  there,  as  they  had 
guessed  who  betrayed  them;  and  one  and  then  others  spat 
towards  him,  with  a  swelling  chorus  of  "  Death  to  the 
traitor!" 

Lubinski  shrank  back,  though  he  knew  that  they  were 
powerless  to  hurt  him;  but  the  officer  nudged  him  for- 
ward with  his  unwounded  shoulder. 

"  Look,  you  fool,"  he  growled,  "  are  they  all  there  ?  " 

The  Pole  looked  along  the  shifting  shaft  of  light. 
Most  of  them  he  knew  by  sight  and  number,  though  not 
by  name;  but  there  were  still  half-a-dozen  missing  from 
the  full  count,  besides  Dunia  and  Smirnoff,  who,  as  he  well 
knew,  were  absent.  Two  of  the  badly  wounded  men  and 
one  dead  body  were  Terrorists,  but  there  was  no  woman, 
no  giant;  and  the  light  of  the  lantern  had  not  flashed  on 
the  steely  eyes  of  Number  Nought. 

"  There  are  three  missing — the  President,  the  big  man, 
and  the  woman." 

"The  President;  the  devil  that  put  the  lamp  out?  I 
could  have  sworn  I  shot  him,"  cried  the  officer;  "  and  I'd 
wager  he  shot  me !  " 

"  He  must  be  in  there,  or  he  has  escaped !  " 

"  Escaped !   not  he — and  as  for  being  in  there,  look  1 " 

Though  kept  down  by  the  lack  of  air,  and  the  sodden 
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state  of  the  outer  timbers,  the  fire  had  caught  hold  well 
in  the  conspirators'  hall,  and  smoke  was  oozing  through 
crannies  and  chinks,  and  billowing  from  the  door.  The 
officer  bent  down  to  clear  his  mouth  of  the  rolling  smoke, 
and  shouted  to  any  inside  to  surrender.  No  answer  came 
but  the  crackle  of  the  fire.  Further  down  the  side  of  the 
pile,  the  soldiers  had  broken  into  the  other  secret  door, 
and  were  rescuing  the  printing  press  and  the  copies  of  The 
Axe,  which  the  fire  had  not  yet  reached.  There  was  no 
escape  there;  a  chain  of  sentries  watched  the  wood-piles, 
and  another  circle  the  field.  What  had  become  of  the 
three  ? 

The  officer  and  Lubinski  looked  round  together,  and 
in  that  moment  the  question  was  answered.  A  space  of 
the  side  wall  of  the  pile  shook,  bulged,  and  collapsed 
outwards  in  a  swinging,  leaping  chaos  of  loose  beams 
and  planks,  burying  one  of  the  soldiers  who  was  sniffing 
the  smoke  at  a  crevice.  A  sudden  cavern  yawned  in  the 
side  of  the  great  stack,  and  out  of  it  sprang  the  giant, 
whose  strength  had  sent  the  wall  headlong,  then  a  slighter 
man's  figure,  and  a  woman.  Shut  up  in  a  secret  side 
gallery,  they  had  waited  till  the  smoke  forced  them  to 
escape.  As  they  leapt  out,  a  tongue  of  flame  quivered 
through  the  blackness  of  their  retreat,  and  shook  out  a 
thin  pennon  of  red-lit  smoke. 

Grigori's  bull-like  rush  carried  him  through  the  soldiers 
as  they  recoiled  from  the  jumping  timbers.  He  was  un- 
armed, but  he  caught  the  bayonet  of  the  enemy  in  front 
of  him,  broke  it  from  the  rifle,  gashing  his  hands  with 
the  grip,  then  wrenched  the  gun  from  the  man  and  swung 
it  round  his  head,  laughing  with  the  glad  rage  of  a  wild 
beast.  A  gendarme  rushing  in  with  his  sabre  at  the  point 
pricked  the  giant  on  the  chest  and  fell  with  the  side  of 
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his  head  beaten  in.  There  was  a  flurry  of  shouts  and 
shots,  and  Grigori,  whirling  the  rifle,  was  through  the 
ring  and  half  over  the  field. 

Number  Nought  was  not  so  fortunate.  He  stumbled 
over  a  plank  and  fell  to  his  knees;  and  as  he  rose  two 
of  the  police  clutched  his  coat.  A  shot  flashed  out,  and 
one  reeled  back;  but  half  a  dozen  more  had  hold  of  the 
President.  He  ceased  struggling,  whistled  shrilly,  and 
called  "  Fourteen !  help,  Fourteen !  " 

And  Grigori  heard.  Without  a  moment's  pause  he 
wheeled  in  his  tracks  and  ran  to  the  call  like  a  dog.  At 
a  warning  cry  from  the  officer,  two  of  the  men  holding 
Number  Nought  faced  round  on  the  coming  giant  and 
fired.  Their  shots  struck  him,  but  he  ran  on.  His  eye 
fell  on  a  beam  lying  loose  on  the  ground.  He  dropped 
the  useless  rifle,  stooped  and  caught  up  the  fifteen-foot 
timber,  and  swinging  it,  swept  the  police  and  their  captive 
to  earth  in  a  mass.  Grigori,  dropping  his  beam,  sprang  on 
the  struggling  heap,  and  hurled  man  after  man  away  from 
it.  The  group  parted  like  water  above  a  swimmer,  and  the 
President  struggled  to  his  feet  free.  Without  a  word  to 
Grigori  or  an  attempt  to  help  him,  he  made  for  the  open 
field.  Grigori  tried  to  follow,  but  a  soldier  caught  his 
ankle,  he  fell  to  his  knees,  and  a  surge  of  men  rolled  over 
him.  Once,  twice,  he  stumbled  to  his  feet,  shaking  them 
off,  and  once  more  they  pulled  him  down,  and  the  heap  of 
men  writhed  like  a  nest  of  vipers  under  the  shifting  yellow 
lantern  and  the  dancing  red  flicker  of  the  rising  flames. 
Then  a  pistol  shot  sounded,  muffled,  and  the  officer,  run- 
ning up,  found  the  giant  still,  lying  across  two  writhing, 
twisted  forms. 

"  He  had  bitten  my  arm  through,"  panted  a  gendarme, 
rising  to  his  knees.    "  I  had  to — to — "  and  he  pointed  to 
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the  black  hole  where  Grigori's  ear  had  been.  The  officer 
shrugged  his  shoulders  in  acquiescence. 

"  Where  is  the  other  ?  "  he  asked.  A  sputter  of  shots 
far  down  the  field  answered  him — a  call,  another,  a  shot, 
still  further  off,  then  silence,  broken  by  the  sharp  report 
of  a  rifle  near  at  hand. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  the  officer  peremptorily ;  and 
when  no  one  answered,  he  plunged  round  the  corner  of 
the  lesser  wood-pile,  towards  the  sound.  Out  in  the  white 
field,  thirty  yards  from  the  timber,  was  a  huddled  dark 
mass.  A  gendarme  turned  his  lantern  on  it,  and  showed 
a  woman,  dressed  like  a  servant,  with  a  gaudy  handker- 
chief tied  under  her  chin.  She  was  shot  through  the  back, 
and  her  limbs  swung  nerveless,  as  the  men  lifted  her,  but 
she  uttered  no  sound. 

The  officer  swore  angrily  as  he  looked  on  the  sordid, 
pitiful  heap.  "  Who  shot  this  woman  ?  She  could  not 
have  escaped,  and  she  could  not  fight.  My  orders  were 
to  take  them  alive  if  possible.    Who  shot  her  ?  " 

"  Not  I,  sir,"  said  a  soldier.  "  While  we  were  fighting 
the  big  man,  she  crept  round  the  little  pile  and  tried  to 
escape.  I  saw  her,  and  called  to  stop  her,  but  no  one 
heard,  and  then  I  could  see  her  no  more." 

"  Some  cursed,  murderous  fool  must  have  shot  her  just 
on  the  other  side,"  grumbled  the  officer,  angry  as  a  sports- 
man is  at  having  his  game  torn  by  the  greediness  of  the 
retriever.  "  Only  one  woman  in  the  night's  bag,  and  some 
officious  fool  must  needs  go  and  spoil  her!  Where  is  the 
doctor  ?  "  he  asked. 

A  gendarme  pointed  to  the  group  of  wounded  a  little 
way  off,  where  a  police  surgeon  and  his  orderlies  were  busy 
on  the  maimed  prisoners  and  captors.  The  officer  called 
to  the  doctor,  who  hurried  over,  rolling  a  bandage  as  he 
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ran.  One  of  the  soldiers  turned  Masha  over  tenderly. 
Her  eyes  were  closed,  and  she  uttered  no  sound.  The 
surgeon  shook  his  head. 

"Nothing  to  be  done,"  he  said;  "she  will  not  last  to 
the  Fortress.  Give  her  some  brandy  and  don't  trouble 
her;  she  is  done  for,"  and  he  hurried  back  to  the  more 
hopeful  patients. 

"  Where  is  that  Polish  fellow  ?  "  asked  the  officer  an- 
grily, nursing  his  wounded  arm,  which  he  had  not  thought 
of  showing  to  the  doctor.  "  Fetch  him,  somebody !  "  But 
the  summons  was  not  wanted,  for  Stanislaus  came  slowly 
forward  from  the  other  side  of  the  smaller  wood-pile,  and 
walked  towards  the  little  group. 

"  Here,  you ! "  called  the  officer,  much  as  one  might 
speak  to  a  dog.  "  Look  at  this  woman.  Do  you  know 
her?" 

Stanislaus  bent  over,  conquering  his  repulsion.  The 
blazing  wood-pile  gave  plenty  of  light  now.  The  dull, 
sallow  face,  the  strained,  light  hair,  the  tawdry  handker- 
chief had  no  dignity,  even  with  the  near  approach  of 
death.  The  woman,  lying  tumbled  on  the  snow,  seemed 
like  a  clumsy  wax  figure;  a  botcher's  caricature  of  hu- 
manity. 

"  She  went  by  the  name  of  Masha  Kapoustin,  I  believe," 
he  said  with  forced  indifference ;  "  she  was  a  servant  in 
my  house  once,  but  I  know  no  more  of  her.  Is  she 
dead?" 

"  Not  yet,"  snapped  the  officer.  "  Give  her  some 
brandy !  "  As  the  spirit  passed  her  lips,  Masha's  eyes 
opened,  and  her  glance  fell  on  the  dark,  handsome  face 
of  the  young  Pole.  A  look  of  hate  gleamed  in  the  dull 
eyes,  and  her  lips  writhed.  "  He — he  I  "  she  panted,  "  he 
shot  me.    I  saw  him ! " 
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"  It  is  a  lie !  "  cried  Stanislaus,  starting  back.  "  I  never 
saw  the  woman.  It  must  have  been  a  stray  shot  from 
one  of  the  sentries." 

"  He  shot  me,"  mumbled  Masha  still ;  "  my  husband 
— it  was  his  secret  that  I  knew — he  shot  me !  "  The  words 
died  off  into  inarticulate  mutterings,  and  the  eyes  closed 
wearily. 

"  You  hear  her  ?  "  said  Lubinski  quickly.  "  The  poor 
woman  thinks  I  am  her  husband  as  well  as  her  murderer. 
She  is  delirious.    How  could  /  be  her  husband  ?  " 

The  officer  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  then  cursed  as 
the  gesture  jarred  his  left  arm.  "  You  certainly  would 
not  make  a  good  pair,"  he  muttered  grimly ;  "  still,  if 
she  had  money — je  ne  dirais  pas.  Carry  her  to  the  am- 
bulance waggon,  carefully.  What  has  become  of  the  man 
that  bolted?" 

The  answer  came  as  he  spoke.  A  little  Cossack,  flound- 
ering through  the  soft  snow  in  his  long  boots,  panted  up 
from  the  far  end  of  the  field.  "  He  has  escaped,"  were 
his  words,  as  he  stood  and  saluted :  "  the  sentries  missed 
him  and  he  reached  the  road." 

"  And  did  not  you  catch  him  up  ?  "  asked  the  officer. 
"  What  have  you  rascals  got  horses  for  ?  " 

The  Cossack  hung  his  head  dejectedly.  "  I  have  no 
horse  now  for  anything,"  he  answered.  "  I  was  close  to 
him,  but  he  turned  and  shot  my  horse,  and  while  I  was 
getting  free,  and  the  others  helping  me,  he  was  gone  and 
we  could  see  no  trace  of  him." 

"  No  trace !  "  echoed  the  Russian,  scornfully.  "  Had 
you  no  lantern,  then,  to  follow  his  footmarks  ?  " 

"  Lanterns  we  had,  truly,"  answered  the  Cossack ;  "  but 
footmarks  there  were  none." 

"  No  footmarks  ?    How  could  that  be  ?  ** 
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"  Perhaps  he  was  the  devil,"  timidly  suggested  the 
soldier. 

"  Perhaps  thou  art  a  tool/'  snarled  the  officer.  "  Walk 
home  to  the  barracks  then  with  thy  saddle.  Now,  let  us 
be  going.  A  pretty  night's  work,  this !  One — two — three 
of  mine  gone,  and  two  of  these  rats,  besides  the  woman, 
and  a  dozen  wounded,  not  counting  my  arm.  Doctor,  if 
you  have  done  with  the  others,  you  can  spare  me  a  ban- 
dage and  a  sling.  It's  missed  the  bone,  but  it  hurts 
devilishly.    Ach !  gently  now." 

"  Captain,"  asked  Lubinski,  "  may  I  go  ?  " 

"  You  may  go  to  the  devil  for  aught  I  care,"  was  the 
ungracious  answer;  then  the  officer  recovered  his  official 
tone,  "  Yes,  we  do  not  want  you  till  the  regular  inquiry, 
and  then  we  will  fetch  you.  And,  just  a  word  in  your 
ear,"  for  Lubinski  was  moving  off  sullenly,  "  You  say  as 
little  as  you  can  about  Golovkin  and  his  plan — and  your- 
self— and  I  promise  to  say  as  little  as  I  can  about  your 
shooting  the  woman." 

"  Can  you  believe,  captain — "  Lubinski  began,  but  the 
other  interrupted  him  rudely. 

"  Yes,  I  can,  for  I  know  how  to  follow  footmarks  if 
these  fools  don't.  The  next  time  you  borrow  a  dead  sol- 
dier's rifle,  borrow  his  army  boots  as  well,  and  don't  throw 
the  rifle  away  when  you  have  fired — soldiers  are  taught 
not  to  do  that.    Now  you  can  go." 

Stanislaus  turned  to  leave,  hot  with  shame,  but  with 
a  growing  sense  of  relief,  lie  had  made  sure  of  his  re- 
ward this  time,  and  would  hardly  suffer  for  over-zeal  in 
the  cause  of  the  state.  Yet  he  would  pay  this  stupid  brute 
of  an  officer  back  for  his  contempt. 

"  There  is  one  thing  more,"  he  said,  before  he  followed 
the  gendarmes  who  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  column  of 
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prisoners.  **  You  may  not  know,  captain,  that  the  man 
whom  you  let  escape  is  the  only  really  dangerous  member 
of  the  gang,  the  person  who  has  the  whole  plot  in  his 
head.  If  anything  happens  to  you,  you  will  know  who 
does  it." 

"  Many  thanks ;  but  you  probably  need  the  warning 
more  than  I  do,"  snapped  the  officer.  "  I  suppose  there 
are  no  explosives  in  that  place  ?  "  pointing  back  to  the 
blazing  wood-pile,  still  watched  by  a  chain  of  scattered 
sentries.  "  I  forgot  that,  or  I  might  not  have  been  so 
quick  to  go  in." 

"  There  may  be  some — but  if  so,  they  are  buried  under 
the  floor,"  answered  Lubinski.    "  Good-night." 

The  officer  grunted,  and  turning  to  a  sergeant  told  him 
to  draw  off  the  sentries  to  the  edge  of  the  field.  Then  he 
moved  on  to  where  his  horse  was  waiting,  and  was  hoisted 
into  the  saddle,  stiff,  weary,  and  wounded,  but  sure  of 
promotion.  He  rode  on;  after  him  came  the  Cossacks, 
and  two  waggons  with  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  then 
the  sullen  knot  of  handcuffed  prisoners,  marching  between 
two  files  of  soldiers,  with  gendarmes  before  and  after. 
Lubinski  followed  the  first  waggon,  where  the  wounded  of 
the  Odds  and  Evens  were,  and  peered  under  the  tilt  at 
Masha.  She  lay,  waxen  and  sordid,  her  lips  moving,  but 
without  sound,  in  the  red  light  that  streamed  into  the 
waggon.  Suddenly  from  the  pile  came  a  heavy  report, 
and  flaming  baulks  of  timber  shot  up  above  the  field,  in  a 
yellow  glare  that  flashed  up  and  fell.  The  dying  woman's 
eyes  opened,  and  she  struggled  to  sit  up.  An  orderly  bent 
over  her.  "  He  shot  me — he  shot  me,"  she  muttered ;  then 
her  voice  grew  stronger  and  broke  into  a  monotonous 
song : — 

"  Tell  me,  Sparrow,  where  were  you  ? 
Drinking  in  the  brooklet's  bed." 
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A  wounded  man  groaned  and  cursed  her  for  singing,  but 
the  thin  voice  quavered  on : — 

'^  Drinking  one  glass,  drinking  two, 
Till  it  got  into  my  head !  " 

It  was  the  old  peasant  song  that  Masha  had  always 
sung  when  she  finished  her  task;  and  when  the  song 
ended  now  she  sighed  and  lay  very  still.  Life  had  no 
more  tasks  for  her. 
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IN     BUTTEB     WEEK 

If  the  secret  of  life  is  to  do  without,  then  is  the  Orthodox 
Russian — and  no  Russian  may  be  other  than  Orthodox — 
near  the  heart  of  philosophy.  For  him  Lent  has  no  solace 
even  of  fish  in  the  last  week ;  it  would  serve  him  then  but 
little  to  baptise  the  capon  a  carp,  as  did  the  monks  of  old : 
he  must  shift  the  name  further  to  a  cucumber.  The  softer 
Latin  may  make  his  feast  before  the  fast  a  farewell  to 
flesh ;  the  Russian  bids  adieu  to  bloodless  butter,  and  his 
Easter  egg  is  a  dainty  long  denied,  as  well  as  a  symbol. 
He  has  no  laughing  mi-careme  to  break  his  austerity; 
mushrooms  and  cabbage  and  onions,  beans,  salt  cucum- 
bers and  black  bread  are  his  fare,  with  sunflower  oil  for 
unction,  till,  faint  with  the  long  deadly  fast,  he  gorges 
himself  again  with  veal  and  ham  and  all  permitted  food, 
and  fattens  the  graveyards  with  his  piety. 

Butter  week  is  a  homely  carnival,  and  its  symbol,  the 
buckwheat  pancake,  is  no  costly  fare ;  but  the  feast  has  a 
rude  heartiness  of  its  own.  For  that  week  only,  and  at 
Easter,  the  wintry  streets  of  St  Petersburg  are  vocal  with 
sleigh-bells.  The  Finns,  with  their  unkempt  ponies  and 
jingling  little  sledges,  have  licence  to  enter  the  capital 
and  ply  for  hire  along  the  roads,  and  they  fly  everywhere 
with  loads  of  laughing  passengers.  Often  enough  a  stolid 
Finnish  driver,  peering  under  his  lank  hair,  takes  the  un- 
familiar tramway  rails  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  sledge  and 
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load  roll  over;  but  there  is  not  far  to  fall,  and  vehicle  and 
crew  are  righted  with  laughter  and  jests  for  the  most  part. 

Or  again,  confused  by  the  crowded  traffic,  which  would 
be  loneliness  at  the  Mansion  House,  the  drivers  crash  into 
each  other,  or  into  more  aristocratic  teams,  and  there  are 
wrecks.  But  nobody  minds,  though  accidents  are  not  rare ; 
if  a  leg  or  arm  be  broken,  it  is  by  the  will  of  God  and 
with  the  permission  of  the  police,  and  what  Orthodox 
Eussian  would  question  either  ? 

Constance  Marshall,  keen  to  see  all  that  was  truly  Rus- 
sian, induced  her  cousin  Jim  to  peril  his  life  with  her  on 
a  Finnish  sledge,  one  afternoon,  and  with  somewhat  less 
persuasion,  to  escort  her  to  the  ice-hills  out  on  the  islands 
after  dinner.    Old  Mr  Rogers,  unasked,  came  also. 

So  in  a  big  two-horse  sledge,  the  three  dashed  along 
the  roads,  newly  laid  with  snow,  to  Crestoffsky  Island. 
There,  on  an  open  space  of  ground,  two  hasty  pavilions 
of  wood  had  arisen,  crowning  two  lofty  timber  stages  that 
sloped  steeply  away  towards  each  other ;  and  between  was 
a  double  pathway  of  white-seamed  black  ice,  glittering 
under  the  rays  of  a  hundred  lamps.  The  pavilions  and 
stairs  were  hung  with  coloured  lights,  and  a  stream  of 
merry-makers  was  flocking  up  the  steps;  but  as  from  the 
lion's  den  of  the  fable,  none  returned  that  way. 

"  The  way  into  my  parlour  is  up  a  winding  stair," 
quoted  Jim,  as  he  hauled  his  "  guv'nor  "  up.  "  I  should 
say  a  wind-ing  stair,  for  it's  winded  you  pretty  well,  dad!  " 

Mr  Rogers  panted  for  breath  for  two  minutes,  and  then 
saw  the  joke  and  exploded.  "  Very  good,  that,  Jim, 
couldn't  have  said  it  better  myself,"  he  gasped.  "  Well, 
well,  forty  years  ago,  I  was  the  fastest  ice-hiller  in  all  St 
Petersburg.  There  was  Prince  Vasilieffski — I  think  I  beat 
him — let's  see,  he's  dead,  isn't  he  ?  " 
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"  Eight,  dad,"  said  Jim;  "  died  last  year." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  then  I'm  sure  I  beat  him — and  there 
was  poor  Gatitseheflf — " 

"  Why  don't  you  go  down  first,  uncle  ? "  asked  Con- 
stance ;  "  then  I  could  see  how  it  is  done." 

"  Oh,  no,  my  dear,  couldn't  think  of  it,"  said  the  old 
man,  drawing  back  from  the  edge  in  obvious  alarm. 

And  indeed,  for  a  novice  or  a  nervous  man,  there  is 
much  that  is  terrifying  in  the  sport  of  ice-hilling.  It  is 
easy  to  run  up  the  stairs  of  the  timber  stage  that  begins 
the  hill,  dragging  an  absurd  cushion  on  runners;  easy  to 
kneel  behind  a  selected  gentleman  or  expert  on  two-thirds 
of  the  cushion,  holding  on  to  his  shoulders;  and  easiest  of. 
all  to  slide  over  the  edge  of  the  slope  of  ice  with  the 
gentlest  of  pushes.  But  the  sudden  swoop  down  into 
space,  as  it  seems,  is  alarming,  though  exhilarating;  the 
novice  feels  that  he  or  she  is  qualifying  for  a  cherub,  not 
only  by  acquiring  wings,  but  by  leaving  a  number  of  in- 
ternal organs  in  mid-air. 

Constance  set  her  teeth  and  was  steady  for  the  first 
giddy  rush  and  the  long  glide  with  gradually  slackening 
speed  along  the  level  path  of  ice,  walled  with  banks  of 
snow.  She  followed  Jim  up  the  steps  of  the  other  hill, 
and  shot  down  parallel  to  her  former  course,  and  the 
reverse  way.  This  time  the  fear  was  less,  the  delight 
greater,  and  she  could  look  round  and  ahead  as  the  sledge 
flew  over  the  long  path. 

The  bank  of  snow  between  the  two  slides  was  low,  and 
she  could  note  the  sledges  rushing  to  meet  hers  and  then 
whizi,ing  past,  and  the  bright  or  anxious  faces  above  the 
fur  collars,  as  the  pairs  came  on,  the  gentleman  guiding 
with  a  touch  of  his  thick  gloves  on  the  ice,  the  lady  hang- 
ing on  as  tight  as  apprehension  or  coquetry  demanded. 
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Some  she  knew,  many  she  did  not;  Walter  Anson  came 
shooting  past,  waving  to  her  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  in  his  pocket,  keeping  his  course  in  some  mysterious 
way  with  his  feet;  behind  him,  rigid  and  balanced,  knelt 
the  Higginbotham.  Then,  close  behind,  Kaufmann  came 
alone,  stretched  flat  on  his  face,  with  head  thrown  back, 
watching  his  course  with  an  intent  frown  that  hardly  soft- 
ened into  a  smile  as  he  recognised  Constance.  Jim  also 
noticed  the  partners,  and  with  artful  intent  proposed,  as 
he  ran  up  the  steps  of  the  first  stage,  that  his  father,  who 
had  been  left  on  a  seat  there,  should  come  down  with  him. 
Constance  assented,  but  Mr  Rogers  would  not  hear  of  tak- 
ing her  place;  and  his  usually  rubicund  face  turned  pale 
with  politeness. 

"  No,  no,  Constance,  can't  think  of  such  a  thing,  Fm 
sure ! '"  he  ejaculated.  "  Why,  if  the  people  were  to  see 
me  going  down  and  you  sitting  up,  what  would  they  think; 
eh  ?  They'd  say  I  wasn't  a  lady — at  least  they'd  say  you 
weren't  a  gentleman,  I  know  they  would ! " 

"  But,  uncle,"  answered  Constance,  somewhat  wickedly, 
"  I  shall  be  all  right,  for  here  come  Mr  Anson  and  his 
friend,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  offer  to  take  me  down  the 
hill.    DonH  let  me  keep  you !  " 

Mr  Rogers  shot  an  imploring  glance  at  Jim;  and  that 
youth,  who  had  never  had  the  slightest  intention  of  guid- 
ing his  parent  down  the  slope,  saw  that  his  ruse  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  that  Constance  was  about  to  be  taken  off  his 
hands.  He  cast  himself,  face  downwards,  on  his  little 
sledge  and  with  the  impetus  of  the  fall  toppled  over  the 
edge  and  swooped  down  the  glassy  incline  like  a  flying 
swallow,  leaving  the  partners  to  offer  their  assistance  to 
Constance  Marshall. 

Anson  was  first,  for  Kaufmann  required  time  to  screw 
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up  his  resolution;  and  with  a  sigh  that  was  half  regret 
and  half  relief,  Franz  settled  himself  carefully  on  his  little 
sledge  and  flew  after  Jim.  Constance  turned  to  Walter, 
who  was  tightening  the  strap  that  held  the  cushion  to  the 
steel  runners. 

"I  see  you  don't  wear  those  big  gloves,"  she  said; 
"  how  do  you  manage  to  guide  yourself  ?  " 

Anson  laughed,  and  pointed  to  his  boots.  Two  short 
sections  of  rounded  skate-blade  were  screwed  into  the 
heels  like  spurs.  "  My  own  invention,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
have  not  patented  it.  Now,  are  you  ready.  Miss  Marshall  ? 
Kneel  behind  me — there's  plenty  of  room — put  your 
hands  on  my  shoulders,  and  don't  move  if  you  can  help  it. 
Let  our  friends  get  ahead — now !  "  and  they  whizzed  down 
close  behind  a  sledge  bearing  a  German  Baron  and  the 
hope  of  the  Higginbothams. 

The  distance  remained  the  same  between  the  two 
couples  down  the  slope  and  for  some  way  along  the  level; 
but  then  Anson's  device  began  to  tell.  Every  time  the 
Baron  touched  the  ice  with  his  glove,  to  regulate  his 
course — and  being  a  German,  he  had  a  bias  towards  over- 
regulation — his  speed  was  checked,  while  Walter  changed 
his  direction  by  shifting  his  feet  slightly  without  friction. 
Before  the  Baron  and  the  Higginbotham  had  gone  above 
two-thirds  of  the  way,  along  the  straight  piece  of  ice.  Miss 
Marshall  had  her  cavalier  glided  easily  past  them  and  in- 
creased their  lead  till  they  slid  gracefully  up,  and  paused 
close  to  the  steps  of  the  other  hill. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Constance  suddenly,  as  they  stood 
aside  for  the  attendants  to  haul  up  the  big  "  omnibus  " 
sledge  for  timid  or  inexperienced  ice-hillers,  "  what  has 
become  of  Sasha  Lubinski  ?  I  have  not  seen  her  for  quite 
a  time  now.    I  asked  her  brother,  but  he  said  that  he  had 
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hardly  seen  her,  for  his  business  duties  compelled  him  to 
live  in  the  city,  and  as  he  had  left  you,  he  could  not  con- 
tinue to  live  in  your  house.  I  thought  he  was  right  in  that," 

"  Perfectly  right  and  proper,"  assented  Anson,  impas- 
sively. 

"  He  did  not  say  anything  more  about  it,  and,  of  course, 
I  could  not  intrude  on  his  private  affairs,"  went  on  Con- 
stance, flushing  slightly ;  "  but  he  seemed  hurt,  as  if  he 
thought  you  had  not  behaved  rightly  to  him — had  not 
treated  him  as  he  deserved.  Of  course  it  may  be  only  a 
fancy  on  my  part,  but  you  do  not  mind  my  speaking  of  it, 
do  you  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all ;  why  should  I  ?  "  answered  Walter,  with 
his  former  entire  lack  of  expression  in  tone  and  face  alike. 
"  Perhaps  I  have  not  treated  him  quite  as  he  deserved, 
and  I  may  not  have  behaved  rightly;  I  have  often  been 
doubtful  on  that  point — "  and  he  added  mentally,  "  If  I 
had  done  my  duty  by  him,  he  would  have  been  in  Siberia 
by  now !  "  But  all  he  said  aloud  was,  "  At  any  rate  he  has 
not  suffered  by  the  change;  he  is  getting  far  more  than 
I  gave  him." 

"  But  what  is  this  between  his  sister  and  him,  Mr  An- 
son ?  "  went  on  Constance.  "  I  was  so  fond  of  Sasha,  and 
I  feel  sure  it  could  not  be  her  fault." 

"  Her  fault  I  good  gracious !  "  exclaimed  Walter,  break- 
ing out  suddenly  and  then  relapsing,  as  if  ashamed  of  his 
outburst,  into  his  former  stolidity. 

"  And  yet,"  said  Constance  thoughtfully,  as  she  climbed 
the  stairs  of  the  ice-hill,  "  I  don't  think  Sasha  quite  under- 
stood her  brother's  character." 

"  I  am  sure  she  does  not,"  assented  Anson,  with  some 
warmth,  adding  to  himself  alone,  "  If  she  did,  she'd  poison 
him  and  drown  herself." 
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"  Mr  Anson,"  Constance  persisted,  "  I  want  to  ask  you 
— No,  thank  you,  I  don't  want  to  go  down  the  hill  again 
just  yet — I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  have  any  quarrel  with 
Mr  Lubinski — if  you  know  of  something  against  him? 
For  it  seemed  as  if  you  were  hinting  something,  though 
you  did  not  say  anything.  Surely  you  could  tell  me  frank- 
ly what  you  mean." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  can't  do,  Miss  Marshall.  I  am 
very  sorry,  but  I  am  in  a  difficult  position,  and  I  think 
Lubinski  himself  would  agree  with  me  that  the  less  said, 
the  better.  Would  you  like  to  go  down  with  me  again? 
or  stay,  here's  Franz,  who  will  be  delighted." 

But  Constance  was  not  attending.  Just  then  two 
sledges  swept  round  the  curve  of  the  road.  The  first, 
a  private  sledge,  with  a  fine  black  horse,  drew  up  before 
the  steps;  the  second,  an  empty  Finnish  sledge,  drawn 
by  a  ragged  pony,  halted  at  the  side  of  the  ground.  A 
tall,  lithe  figure  sprang  out  of  the  elegant  vehicle  and 
began  to  ascend,  an  attendant  carrying  a  velvet-cushioned 
little  racing  sledge  after  him.  As  he  came  up,  he  raised 
his  eyes,  and  his  face  lit  up  with  a  sudden,  radiant  smile 
as  he  lifted  his  fur  cap  to  Constance.  Anson  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  took  his  sledge  to  the  edge  of  the  slope,  fell 
prone  and  disappeared  into  space.  Franz,  who  had  not 
noticed  Stanislaus  coming,  persisted : 

"  You  know,  Miss  Marshall,  it's  really  offul  hard  on 
me,"  he  remarked;  "you've  been  down  with  Walter,  and 
not  with  me,  and  I'd  take  as  good  care  of  you  as  if  you 
were — "  he  hesitated,  for  he  apparently  had  not  settled  in 
what  light  to  regard  Constance.  But  before  he  could 
formulate  his  ideas,  a  shadow  fell  between  Miss  Marshall 
and  him,  and  a  suave  voice  remarked  in  excellent  French, 
"  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,  Horr  Kaufmann,  but  I  think 
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Mademoiselle  has  arranged  to  come  with  me  now/'  The 
statement  was  three-fourths  false,  at  least;  it  was  a  pre- 
cise arrangement  developed  from  a  vague  half-promise  of 
the  evening  before;  but  Constance  did  not  resent  the  ex- 
aggeration as  she  might  have  done,  and  Franz  departed, 
casting  a  morose  scowl  at  his  successful  rival. 

"  There !  now  he  is  gone,  and  I  can  speak  to  you,"  began 
Lubinski,  his  face  softening  into  his  winning  smile.  But 
just  then  the  attendant  brought  him  his  sledge  and  asked, 
deferentially,  where  the  Barin  would  like  it  put.  Stanis- 
laus answered  with  an  impatient  word  and  gesture,  and 
gave  the  man  his  usual  tip.  The  attendant  touched  his 
cap  and  moved  away  slowly. 

"  I  have  been  longing  for  this  moment,"  began  Stanis- 
laus eagerly,  and  then  broke  off  suddenly  with  a  Polish 
phrase  that  sounded  like  a  curse.  Constance  looked  up 
at  him  in  surprise,  and  saw  a  new,  unknown  Lubinski. 
The  face  before  her  was  white  and  haggard,  drawn  and 
desperate,  with  the  look  of  a  hunted  criminal  that  sees 
the  avenger  of  blood  close  behind  him.  Then  the  Pole 
recovered  control  of  his  face  and  bent  on  her  a  gaze  keen 
with  suspicion.  "  What  was  he  singing  then  ?  "  he  asked 
suddenly.    "  Did  you  not  hear  him  ?  " 

"  He  ?  who  ?  "  asked  Constance,  surprised.  "  I  heard 
no  one  singing." 

Stanislaus  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead  in  a  be- 
wildered way.  "  No,  of  course  not!  "  he  muttered,  as  if  to 
himself.  "  It  must  have  been  my  fancy.  I  thought  that 
fellow  was  singing  a  song — something  about — Bahl  it 
must  be  my  head  again." 

"  Are  you  feeling  ill,  M.  Lubinski  ?  "  asked  Constance 
anxiously;  for  his  face  was  still  drawn  and  haggard. 

"  No,  no,  it  is  nothing,"  he  answered  curtly.    "  I  dare 
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say  you  have  been  haunted  by  a  tune  sometimes — a  song 
you  could  not  forget,  till  the  very  dogs  took  to  howling  it." 

"  Indeed  I  have/'  said  Constance.  "  Some  of  these  Rus- 
sian folk-songs  are  so  haunting — "  she  broke  off,  for  Lu- 
binski's  black  brows  were  knit  in  an  ugly  frown. 

"  Who  told  you  it  was  a  Russian  folk-song?*'  he  asked, 
almost  fiercely;  then  recollecting  himself,  "I  beg  your 
pardon,  Mademoiselle,  but  I  hate  Russian  songs,  and 
everything  Russian  except  ice-hills.    Shall  we  go  down  ?  '* 

Miss  Marshall  nodded  assent,  without  a  word.  She  had 
never  before  seen  Stanislaus  anxious,  irritable,  even  fright- 
ened, as  he  seemed  to-night.  The  glimpse  she  had  caught 
of  his  face  when  he  fancied  he  heard  the  song,  made  her 
thoughtful.  If  Sasha  did  not  understand  her  brother 
fully,  Constance  thought  that  perhaps  she  herself  under- 
stood him  even  less. 

But  once  on  the  ice-hills,  Stanislaus  was  charming.  His 
sledge  was  the  highest  perfection  in  its  limited  kind; 
light,  comfortable,  swift  and  even  in  its  course.  He  him- 
self, handsome,  graceful,  and  expert,  was  the  ideal  cava- 
lier. The  permitted  and  needful  touches  of  hand  or 
shoulder,  he  seemed  to  invest  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
caress,  yet  never  failed  in  respect.  In  the  rapture  of  the 
bird-flight  down  the  slope,  or  the  long  sweep  over  the 
glassy  level,  Constance  forgot  the  demoniac  change  she 
had  seen  in  the  Pole's  face,  forgot  to  notice  her  uncle  and 
Jim  conferring  in  corners  with  black  looks,  and  ignored 
their  hints  that  it  would  soon  be  time  to  go  home.  She 
was  becoming  fascinated,  intoxicated  with  the  unfamiliar 
pastime,  and  the  dangerous  charm  of  her  cavalier;  and 
well  he  knew  it.  She  was  not  the  first  girl,  by  many,  that 
had  been  won  on  such  a  night,  by  such  a  blending  of  in- 
fluences; and  he  was  eager  to  hear  the  confession  that  he 
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had  conquered.  Yet  once  and  again  he  let  a  chance  of 
speaking  slip,  and  his  face  changed  as  he  bent  his  ear  to 
listen — was  it  for  that  haunting  tune  ? 

At  last  fortune  seemed  to  have  thrown  an  opportunity 
in  his  way  too  plainly  for  him  to  disregard.  Constance 
and  he  were  together  on  one  of  the  stages,  and  he  had 
lingered,  adjusting  the  cushion  of  his  sledge,  till  the  others 
had  gone  down  the  slope,  except  a  merry  group  of  chil- 
dren, who  had  been  taken  into  the  waiting-room  for  tea 
and  bouillon,  before  embarking  in  the  big  omnibus  sledge, 
steered  by  an  attendant  on  skates  behind.  The  man  stood 
leaning  on  the  back  of  the  sledge,  and  Constance  was  sit- 
ting in  the  furthest  corner  of  the  stage.  Stanislaus  bent 
over  her,  ready  to  speak ;  she  leant  back  her  head  to  listen, 
and  caught  the  laugh  of  the  frosty  stars  in  her  eyes.  Sud- 
denly a  group  of  moujiks  reeling  from  a  trdktir  hard  by 
broke  into  noisy  singing.  At  first  there  were  as  many 
songs  as  singers;  but  one  of  the  revellers  had  an  accor- 
deon,  and  soon  subjected  the  others  with  its  strident  tones. 
In  half-a-minute  all  were  chanting,  slowly,  lugubriously, 
yet  in  fair  time : — 

"  Drink-ing-one-glaas-drink-ing-two, 
Till-it-got-in-to-my-head ! " 

Stanislaus  reeled  against  the  balustrade  and  clutched 
at  a  post  to  keep  himself  from  falling.  "  There  it  is 
again ! "  he  whispered  in  an  agony  of  terror.  "  Do  not 
you  hear  it  now?" 

"  Of  course  T  hear  it,"  answered  Constance.  "  It  is 
Bomc  drunken  men  singing  an  old  peasant  song.  Your 
sister  Sasha  taught  it  me  long  ago;  she  said  her  ser- 
vant—" 

But  Lubinski  was  not  attending  to  her.    He  took  off 
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his  cap,  and  Constance  could  see  the  drops  shining  on 
his  forehead,  before  he  swept  them  off  with  his  hand- 
kerchief. "  It  was  real !  "  he  muttered  hopelessly.  "  Oh 
God !  it  was  real !  but  who  told  them  all  ?  " 

Constance  shrank  back  in  alarm,  though  she  could  not 
understand  the  Polish  words;  but  just  then  the  door  of 
the  waiting-room  opened,  and  a  rush  of  laughing  children 
streamed  out  with  the  light,  and  jostled  about  the  omni- 
bus sledge,  defying  the  sedate  governess  in  charge.  Stan- 
islaus, shaken  back  into  sanity  by  the  noise  and  the  glare, 
caught  up  his  sledge  angrily. 

"  Shall  we  go  down  ?  "  he  asked.  "  We  have  just  time 
before  these  brats ; "  and  assuming  her  consent,  he  placed 
the  sledge  in  position  and  sat  down  in  front.  She  rested 
her  hands  on  his  shoulders  and  they  flew  down  the  slope. 
The  air  whistled  in  their  ears,  and  then  they  were  rush- 
ing along  the  level  track.  The  singing  moujiks  were  close 
to  the  path  of  ice  ahead,  and  one  of  the  attendants  was 
warning  them  off.  Most  reeled  away,  but  one  resisted; 
the  man  pushed  him,  and  he  fell,  a  black  shapeless  heap 
in  the  soft  snow  of  the  bank,  a  couple  of  yards  from  the 
sledge  as  it  sped  past.  With  a  cry  that  was  almost  a 
scream,  Stanislaus  threw  hand  and  foot  on  the  ice;  the 
sledge  swerved,  tilted,  and  rushed  into  the  side,  flinging 
its  passengers  over  and  over.  Constance  was  shot  into 
the  snow-bank,  dizzy  but  unhurt;  her  cavalier  toppled 
back  on  to  the  smooth  sheet  of  glassy  ice,  and  as  the  girl 
sat  up,  she  could  see  the  great  sledge  with  its  crowd  of 
children  swooping  down  on  him,  as  he  lay  dazed  and  help- 
less. She  closed  her  eyes — there  was  a  scream,  and  a  swift 
rush  past,  and  she  looked  again,  to  see  the  young  Pole 
lying  on  the  snow-bank,  the  attendant  still  holding  the 
arm  by  which  he  had  snatched  him  to  safety.     Stanis- 
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laus  rose  and  looked  for  Constance;  seeing  her  unhurt, 
he  turned,  pocket-book  in  hand,  to  reward  the  man  who 
had  saved  him.  But  the  attendant  was  already  busy  rais- 
ing the  drunken  man  and  propping  him  back  to  the  high 
road.  He  never  looked  back  at  the  Pole.  Lubinski 
glanced  up  the  ice-hill  timidly,  then  stepped  across  the 
path  to  join  Constance  and  pick  up  his  bent  and  twisted 
sledge. 

"  Let  us  go  back,"  he  said  wearily;  "  you  are  not  hurt, 
are  you  ?  I  am  sorry  I  was  so  stupid,  but  that  cursed  tune 
gets  on  my  nerves — what  was  I  saying?  Excuse  me, 
Mademoiselle.    Let  us  go." 

"  Will  you  not  speak  to  that  man  ?  "  she  asked,  pointing 
to  the  attendant,  who  had  shouldered  the  moujik  into 
the  group  of  his  companions,  and  was  now  standing  by 
the  ice  path,  impassive,  as  the  sledges  whizzed  past.  He 
was  a  tall  man  with  a  bush  of  red-brown  beard. 

"  No,  it  is  of  no  use,"  Stanislaus  answered.  "  He  will 
not  take  my  money,  and  he  wants  no  thanks  from  me." 

"  Do  you  know  him,  then  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No,  I  do  not  know  him,"  murmured  the  Pole  wearily ; 
"  but  he  knows  me." 

Constance  gazed  at  him  in  sheer  wonder;  but  before 
she  had  time  to  ask  what  he  meant,  Jim  was  beside  his 
cousin,  followed  by  his  father,  puffing  laboriously  through 
the  banks  like  a  snow-plough. 

"  Well,  Connie,  I  told  you  you'd  do  it,  and  now  you 
have,"  was  his  gracious  greeting.  "  Anson  and  I  saw 
you  smash  up  from  the  stage.  Hope  you  haven't  broken 
anything." 

"  Nothing  is  broken  but  Mr  Lubinski's  poor  sledge," 
Bald  Constance)  pointing  to  the  bent  runners  and  torn 
cushion. 
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"  Oh,  that  don't  count/'  was  Jim's  careless  remark.  "  It 
was  long  odds  on  collecting  his  life  insurance  a  minute 
ago.  Smart  man  that,  over  the  way.  How  much  did  you 
give  him,  Lubinski  ?  " 

But  this  question  fell  unheeded  on  the  Pole's  ears.  He 
was  standing  dazed,  looking  at  the  red-bearded  attendant. 
Constance  answered  for  him. 

"  Mr  Lubinski  wanted  to  give  him  money,  Jim,  but  he 
would  not  take  anything." 

"  Smart  man  that,"  muttered  Jim ;  "  knows  the  worth 
of  the  goods,"  and  he  drew  his  cousin  away. 

Mr  Rogers  panted  up  breathless  and  in  disgust.  "  I 
say,  Connie,  really !  "  he  protested,  "  you  should  think  of 
us  before  you  go  smashing  yourself  up  like  a  house  a-fire. 
If  you  were  to  be  killed,  why  I  don't  know  what  would 
become  of  you !  " 

"  Dry  up,  guv'nor !  "  interrupted  Jim ;  "  Connie's  all 
right,  so  you  needn't  preach.    Let's  get  off  home." 

He  took  Constance  on  one  arm  and  his  father  on  the 
other  and  they  ploughed  back  to  the  pavilion.  Stanislaus, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  followed,  trailing  his  broken 
sledge  after  him  like  a  dead  bird.  At  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  Franz  Kaufmann  met  them  with  a  steaming  cup 
of  bouillon,  followed  by  the  attendant  with  a  glass  of  hot 
brandy  and  water. 

"  Saw  you  had  a  spill,"  Franz  explained  laconically,  as 
he  offered  the  cup  to  Constance,  "  and  thought  this  would 
do  you  good.    Hope  you  don't  mind  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  Mr  Kaufmann,"  she  answered  gratefully. 
"  It  was  very  thoughtful  and  kind  of  you." 

"  And  all  his  own  idea  too,"  added  Anson,  as  he  joined 
the  group.  "  First  he  was  going  for  a  doctor,  and  then, 
happily,  he  made  the  doctor  into  soup." 
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Lubinski  had  finished  his  steaming  tumbler,  and 
stepped  forward  again.  "  Must  you  be  going  ?  "  he  asked 
of  all,  but  his  eyes  sought  out  Constance.  "  I  had  hoped 
to  be  your  guide  round  the  Champ  de  Mars  to  see  the 
Balagans*  The  shows  are  not  bad  this  Butter  Week,  and 
the  crowd  is  always  amusing." 

"  Well,  really — "  began  Mr  Kogers,  but  Constance  fore- 
stalled him.  Her  woman's  heart  was  tender  to  the  fallen 
cavalier,  and  she  wished  to  make  some  amends  for  his 
humiliation. 

"  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  be  glad  if  you  will  drive  with 
us  and  show  us  the  Balagans,"  she  said  sweetly ;  "  and 
then  perhaps  you  will  come  home  with  us  to  supper  after- 
wards." 

Old  Mr  Rogers  grunted,  but  he  had  the  fear  of  his 
niece  before  his  eyes,  and  dared  not  become  articulate. 
Stanislaus'  face  glowed  with  pleasure,  while  Kaufmann's 
brow  darkened. 

"  Won't  you  come  in  too,  Mr  Kauf mann  ?  "  Constance 
asked,  anxious  to  please  all;  but  Franz  excused  himself 
briefly,  on  account  of  business.  As  his  laboratory  roof 
was  really  on  now,  the  excuse  had  to  serve.  Anson,  too 
wary  to  speak  of  business  in  the  most  notoriously  holiday 
season  of  the  year,  had  an  engagement,  and  the  partners 
drove  off  in  their  sledge,  across  the  island,  while  Lubinski 
tossed  his  twisted  racer  into  his  private  sledge,  and  told 
his  coachman  to  go  home,  as  he  would  not  want  him  any 
more.  Then  he  stepped  into  the  large  two-horse  sledge, 
where  Constance  and  her  relatives  were  already  sitting. 
When  they  had  gone  a  few  yards,  the  driver  of  a  little 
Finnish  sledge,  apparently  tired  of  waiting  in  vain  for 

*  Booths  and  temporary  thcatroa,  where  popular  performances  are 
giTCD  during  Uutter  Week  and  at  Easter. 
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passengers,  drove  off,  with  his  vehicle  empty,  taking  the 
same  road  as  the  Rogers  party  had  followed.  The  dancing 
jingle  of  his  bells  sounded  fainter  or  louder,  as  his  pony 
ignored  or  recognised  the  absurd  sort  of  legal  fiction  ac- 
counted a  whip  by  the  stolid,  straight-haired  driver. 

"  And  she  shall  have  music  wherever  she  goes,"  laughed 
Constance,  as  she  heard  the  following  tinkle;  and  Stanis- 
laus laughed  too,  though  the  jingle  and  clash  of  the  Fin- 
nish sleigh-bells  was  beating  time  in  his  brain  to  that 
cursed  peasant  tune : 

''  Drinking  one  glass,  drinking  two, 
Till  it  got  into  my  head." 

Would  the  song  ever  get  out  of  his  head  ?  he  wondered. 

The  great  space  of  the  Champ  de  Mars — so  called  with 
greater  or  less  accuracy  of  Parisian  pronunciation  by  all 
classes  of  Petersburgers  alike — was  bright  with  lamps  and 
torches,  and  loud  with  music  and  cries  and  the  murmur 
of  crowds.  Glaring  showmen's  tents  and  booths,  more 
pretentious  wooden  theatres,  with  loud-voiced  clowns  or 
actors  on  the  steps  outside  inviting  an  audience,  stalls  for 
refreshments,  pictures  and  transparencies  of  what  might, 
or  more  probably  might  not  be  seen  within,  made  up  a 
city  of  holiday,  brief  as  its  season;  the  crowd  swarmed 
round  the  booths,  some  paying  their  modest  fee  to  enter 
and  be  undeceived,  others  hanging  economically  round 
the  entrances,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  juggler  or  a  comic 
singer,  or  a  Russian  melodrama  in  several  acts  and  ten 
minutes.  And  down  the  lanes  of  open  ground,  left  be- 
tween the  rows  and  blocks  of  booths,  the  fashionable 
world  drove  slowly,  condescending  to  smile  at  the  popular 
mirth.  Now  and  then  a  horse,  excited  by  the  lights  and 
the  music,  would  try  to  drag  his  passengers  into  one  of  the 
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theatres,  sledge  and  all ;  but  a  policeman  was  generally  at 
hand  to  refuse  free  admission,  or  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
performance  for  which  he  had  striven  sent  the  horse  out 
sadder  and  wiser.  Not  a  few  Finnish  sledges  mingled  the 
sound  of  bells  with  the  wide  clamour  of  the  crowd;  one 
or  two  troika  parties  had  strayed  into  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
and  their  deeper  bells  rang  musically  below  the  shrill 
jingle  of  the  Finnish  sledges.  Now  and  then  Constance 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  particular  ragged  pony  that  had 
followed  them,  she  was  sure,  all  the  way  from  Crestoffsky. 
But  Stanislaus,  the  haunting  tune  fairly  beaten  out  of  his 
head  by  the  blare  and  clash  of  sounds,  laughed  at  her 
arrogant  pretension  to  know  one  Finn,  or  his  pony,  from 
another.  Besides,  the  driver  close  behind  them  had  found 
a  passenger,  a  German  of  professional  appearance,  muffled 
up  with  woollen  shawl  and  scarf,  the  gifts  of  the  Frau 
Professorin's  watchful  tenderness,  and  shielded  from  the 
glare  of  the  snow  by  big  blue  spectacles.  Lubinski  made 
merry  on  the  contrast  between  this  respectable  learned 
man  and  the  unkempt  aboriginal  roughness  of  his  equi- 
page. Perhaps  the  German  resented  his  mirth,  for  he 
spoke  to  his  driver,  stepped  out  of  the  little  sledge,  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  crowd,  while  the  vehicle  went  on  empty. 

Booth  succeeded  to  booth,  showman  to  showman,  crowd 
to  crowd  in  the  glaring  panorama  that  seemed  to  roll 
slowly  past  them;  and  on  each  Stanislaus  had  some 
caustic  comment  to  make,  not  sparing  even  his  patron 
Morozof,  as  the  great  man  drove  past  radiant  with  his 
recent  decoration,  in  an  atmosphere  of  champagne,  and 
nodded  to  his  secretary.  Mr  Rogers,  bemused  by  the 
noise,  alternately  nodded  to  sleep  and  lurched  awake,  and 
Jim  smoked  and  was  ignored.  At  last  the  sledge  had 
made  the  circuit  of  the  ground,  and  come  back  near  to 
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where  the  German  Professor  had  disappeared.  The  door 
of  a  booth  swung  open  as  they  passed,  and  a  number  of 
men  thronged  out.  They  were  of  all  kinds,  some  peasants, 
some  workmen,  some  small  tradesmen,  a  fair  sample  of 
the  crowd;  but  Constance  was  struck  by  their  grave  faces. 
They  were  sober  too,  which  was  not  by  any  means  the  case 
with  most  of  the  plebeian  merry-makers. 

"  They  look  as  if  they  had  been  seeing  some  terrible 
melodrama,"  she  said  gaily.  "  Can't  you  peep  in  and  find 
out  what  it  is  that  has  scared  them,  Mr  Lubinski  ?  " 

Stanislaus,  laughing  lightly,  rose  from  his  seat,  as  the 
sledge  slid  past  the  mysterious  booth,  and  peered  in  while 
the  last  of  the  men  came  out.  The  booth  was  nearly  dark 
inside,  with  a  few  dim  lamps,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
indicate  what  show  or  exhibition  these  grave  holiday- 
makers  had  been  seeing;  indeed,  now  the  place  seemed 
empty.  But  as  the  sledge  passed,  a  man  standing  in  the 
shadow  of  the  doorway  put  out  his  head  a  little  as  if  to 
look  after  some  one,  and  the  light  fell  on  his  eyes.  The 
Pole's  voice  broke  off  in  the  middle  of  a  jest,  and  he  fell 
heavily  back  into  his  seat.  None  of  the  men  coming  from 
the  booth  had  he  seen  before,  nor  did  he  know  the  face 
of  the  man  in  the  doorway;  but  for  one  moment  he  had 
seemed  to  be  looking  into  the  steely  eyes  of  the  President 
of  the  Odds  and  Evens.  For  the  instant  sense  and  feeling 
left  him;  when  he  recovered  knowledge  of  outside  things, 
he  was  speaking,  and  his  voice  sounded  strange  in  his  ears. 
"  Let  us  go  now,"  he  was  saying;  "  we  have  seen  enough 
of  this  foolery." 

Constance  wondered  at  the  sudden  harshness  of  his 
tone.  She  had  been  looking  away,  and  had  not  seen  the 
change  in  his  face;  and  she  was  about  to  protest  against 
this  hurried  retreat,  when  Jim  struck  in  with  hearty  as- 
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sent,  and  old  Mr  Sogers,  waking  with  a  sudden  jolt,  jerked 
out  the  single  word,  "  Home ! '' 

Home  they  went,  through  crowded,  noisy  ways,  then 
through  silent  lighted  streets;  and  all  the  way  Finnish 
bells  jingled,  now  nearer,  now  further,  playing  endless 
variations  on  one  folk-song — 

"  Drinking  one  glass,  drinking  two, 

Drinking  two,  two,  two,  two,  two,  drinking  two, 
Till  it  got,  got,  got  into  my  head." 
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THE    SENTENCE 

As  Stanislaus  Lubinski,  some  hours  later,  closed  the  door 
of  the  house  behind  him,  and  the  sound  boomed  up  the 
stairs  to  Mr  Rogers'  rooms,  the  young  Pole  was  radiant. 
True,  he  had  not  spoken  the  fateful  question  to  Con- 
stance Marshall,  nor  received  the  sweet  answer  of  sur- 
render, but  he  had  felt  her  yielding  to  the  charm  of  his 
unspoken  but  none  the  less  plainly  told  admiration  and 
love — yes,  he  really  was  almost  in  love  with  this  girl,  for 
though  there  was  less  of  passion  in  his  feeling  than  often 
before,  there  was  far  more  of  respect  and  comradeship. 
Dunia  alone,  of  his  former  loves,  had  been  his  equal  in 
mind;  and  she  was  jealous,  rough,  mannish  and  cynical. 
But  Constance  could  play  his  accompaniments  perfectly, 
discuss  an  abstruse  topic  with  intelligence,  but  without 
pedantry,  thrill  responsive  to  a  subtle  compliment,  or 
snub  her  cousin  so  that  even  his  thick  skin  felt  the  wound. 
She  had  done  so  several  times  during  the  evening,  for  old 
Mr  Rogers  and  his  son  had  exhausted  their  invention  in 
trying  to  keep  Constance  from  Stanislaus.  But  they  had 
not  heard  Lubinski's  whispered  hint  that  he  would  come 
in  next  morning,  when  uncle  and  cousin  were  engaged 
at  their  office,  and  Constance's  answering  blush  was  to 
them  merely  the  acknowledgment  of  some  florid  French 
compliment. 

As  he  stepped  in  a  leisurely  way  down  the  stone  stairs, 
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Stanislaus  saw  the  coming  days  unroll  their  promise  be- 
fore him,  and  it  was  very  good.  Passionate  love  such  as 
he  had  felt  for  some  women,  and  more  had  felt  for  him, 
he  did  not  see  in  the  picture;  he  knew  that  Constance 
could  no  more  play  Juliet  than  he  could  be  her  Eomeo. 
But  Romeo  and  Juliet  could  only  love  and  die;  he  meant 
to  lead  a  comfortable  life  for  many  years.  Comfortable, 
that  was  the  word — sen  English  word,  that  only  English 
girls  fully  understood.  Lukewarm  lovers  they  might  be 
— but  what  treasures  of  wives !  Then  there  was  the  twen- 
ty thousand  pounds,  and  more  in  the  future.  To-morrow 
was  to  be  his  lucky  day.  As  for  the  vision  of  those  eyes 
in  the  shadow  of  the  booth,  it  was  nothing;  and  the 
haunting  tune  was  forgotten,  as  if  it  had  never  been.  He 
was  happy — not  with  rapture  or  hot  intensity,  but  calmly, 
with  a  mild  enduring  glow. 

As  he  came  out  of  the  door,  he  gradually  realised  that 
the  warmth  he  felt  was  not  all  of  the  mind  or  heart. 
By  one  of  the  odd  caprices  of  the  St  Petersburg  climate, 
the  slight  frost  that  had  set  the  ice-hills  smooth  and 
hard  had  been  replaced  by  a  heavy  thaw.  The  snow- 
lined  mouldings  above  the  door  dripped  past  his  head, 
and  a  drop  or  two  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  fur  collar. 
The  beaten  snow  of  the  roads  was  still  hard,  but  the 
softer  drifts  at  the  road-side  were  beginning  to  grow  sod- 
den. And  Lubinski,  too  anxious  to  show  off  the  elegance 
of  his  feet,  had  left  his  thick  winter  goloshes  at  his  rooms. 

It  was  no  time  to  walk.  A  steam  of  mist  was  already 
rising  from  the  lapsing  snow,  and  soon  there  might  be 
rain.  The  young  Pole,  no  more  of  a  walker  than  the 
average  Petersburger,  looked  round  for  some  vehicle. 
He  could  hear  a  jingle  of  bells  as  an  impatient  pony  tossed 
his  head,  and  looking  towards  the  sound  saw  a  little  Fin- 
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nish  sledge  standing  fifty  yards  down  the  street.  He 
called,  and  the  rough  pony  jogged  stolidly  towards  him, 
quickened  by  the  lank-haired  driver. 

Stanislaus  would  have  preferred  a  more  dignified  con- 
veyance, but,  after  all,  the  main  thing  was  to  get  back 
to  his  rooms.  He  chaffered  with  the  Finn  over  the  fare, 
having  some  trouble  to  make  the  man  reduce  his  Finnish 
marks  and  "  pennies  "  to  copecks,  and  having  struck  a 
bargain,  as  the  Petersburg  passenger  needs  must  do,  in 
the  absence  of  a  legal  tariff,  he  settled  himself  as  com- 
fortably as  he  could  in  the  rough  box,  and  gave  the  driver 
his  address.  The  Finn,  close  in  front  of  his  passenger, 
demonstrated  with  a  bit  of  string  at  the  end  of  a  stick; 
and  the  pony,  accepting  the  contrivance  as  legal  tender 
for  a  whip,  broke  into  a  round  trot,  bumping  the  sledge 
over  inequalities  in  the  road — for  the  snow  was  badly 
worn  in  places. 

Lubinski  drew  down  his  cap,  and  nodded  forward  with 
half-shut  eyes,  not  marking  where  he  was  going.  He 
noticed  that  he  went  over  the  right  bri(%e,  for  he  roused 
up  to  see  the  great  misty  white  and  grey  floor  of  the  river 
stretching  each  side  of  him.  The  driver,  being  a  Finn, 
ignored  the  shrine  at  the  end  of  the  bridge.  Then  the 
young  Pole  relapsed  into  visions  of  the  future;  the  past 
had  ceased  to  trouble  him,  and  the  sleigh-bells  were  chim- 
ing to  Mendelssohn's  Wedding  March  in  presto  time.  He 
would  marry  Constance  Marshall;  he  would  put  his 
money  to  hers  and  invest  it  in  something  lucrative  but 
sound;  why  not  put  in,  or  rather  get  Constance  to  put 
it  into  Anson  &  Kaufmann's  business?  That  would  dis- 
abuse Vladimir  Stepanovitch's  mind  of  certain  disagree- 
able suspicions,  of  which  Stanislaus  thought  as  little  as 
he  could  help,  and  would  appease  Sasha's  exacting  con- 
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science.  Then  he  would  throw  over  that  brute  Morozof, 
as  soon  as  he  had  got  the  money — and  he  could  have  that 
discounted  for  a  lump  sum.  Morozof  could  do  nothing 
to  him,  he  knew  too  much.  There  was  only  the  escape 
of  Number  Nought  to  trouble  him,  and  who  was  he  after 
all? — a  hunted  fugitive,  perhaps  out  of  Eussia  by  now, 
and  conspiring  in  some  den  of  Montmartre  or  Soho. 
Those  eyes  at  the  Balaguns?  a  mere  chance  resemblance; 
all  fortune-tellers  had  such  eyes. 

Still,  the  thought  of  the  chance  resemblance  was  dis- 
agreeable, and  shook  Stanislaus  out  of  his  dreams.  And 
he  became  aware  first  that  a  chilly  drizzle  was  filtering 
through  the  clammy  mist,  secondly  that  the  sledge  was 
going  slowly,  at  little  more  than  a  walking  pace,  and 
lastly  that  he  was  in  a  quarter  of  St  Petersburg  that  he 
did  not  know.  Tall,  mean  houses  rose  on  either  side  of 
the  narrow  street,  and  the  stucco  had  fallen  from  the 
walls,  leaving  squalid  patches  of  brick  or  wood.  He  called 
to  the  driver,  and  the  man  pulled  up  suddenly. 

"  What  is  this,  fool  ? "  exclaimed  Lubinski  angrily. 
"  Where  hast  thou  brought  me  ?  " 

The  man  broke  into  bad  Kussian,  mixed  with  Finnish, 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  very  sorry,  but  he  did  not  know 
the  city  very  well,  and  must  have  taken  the  Barin  wrong. 
Stanislaus  swore,  but  could  see  no  other  sledge ;  he  must 
let  the  man  find  the  way  out.  He  looked  up  and  down 
the  gloomy  street  for  some  indication  of  their  neigh- 
bourhood. Some  way  off,  in  front  of  him,  he  could  see 
the  humped  rise  of  the  bridge  over  a  canal.  As  he  had 
come  from  the  north  side,  the  three  arcs  of  canal  cutting 
the  main  city  would  lie  across  his  road,  and  by  moving 
eastward  along  the  line  of  any  of  them,  he  must  needs 
strike  some  main  thoroughfare  long  before  he  had  fol- 
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lowed  the  waterway  as  far  as  the  Neva.  He  told  the 
driver  to  turn  to  the  left  and  keep  near  the  canal,  and 
settled  back  into  his  furs,  for  the  drizzle  was  chilly  and 
penetrating. 

The  Finn  followed  the  narrow  roadway  by  the  canal 
for  a  while,  then  turned  off  into  a  little  street.  Stanis- 
laus spoke  to  him  sharply,  but  all  he  heard  in  reply  was 
the  clink  of  glass  as  the  man  bent  forward  in  his  seat. 
So  the  rascal  was  drunk,  as  well  as  stupid!  This  was 
the  way  Lubinski  understood  the  sound ;  and  he  was  sure 
of  it  when  the  Finn  pulled  his  pony  sharply  into  the 
dark  archway  of  a  courtyard  and  stopped,  letting  the 
reins  go. 

"  What  art  thou  doing,  idiot  ?  "  cried  Stanislaus,  ris- 
ing from  his  seat.  The  driver  rose  too,  and  turned  to 
face  his  passenger,  holding  some  object  in  his  hands. 
Next  moment  he  leaned  towards  the  Pole,  flinging  out 
both  arms,  and  a  wet  cloth  wrapped  itself  over  the  young 
man's  face,  full  of  pungent  chill.  He  struck  out,  but  his 
arms  were  caught  from  behind;  he  gasped  for  breath 
and  drew  in  a  sickly  sweetness  that  darkened  his  brain. 
Another  gasp,  and  the  blackness  closed  over  his  senses 
like  water. 

Gradually  he  seemed  to  swim  up  into  consciousness 
again,  still  sick  with  that  faint  sweetness  in  his  throat, 
and  his  eyes  opened.  He  was  sitting,  or  rather  lying 
back  in  an  arm-chair,  in  a  lighted  room,  with  a  long, 
wooden  table  before  him.  His  glance  travelled  above  the 
table,  and  met  the  steel-grey,  and  steel-hard  eyes  of  the 
President  of  the  Odds  and  Evens.  Then  he  knew  what 
had  happened,  and  drew  in  his  breath  with  a  sob  as  he 
sat  up  wildly  and  looked  round  him  for  help.  He  was 
unbound;    he  could  move  freely,  but  to  right  and  left 
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of  Number  Nought,  sat  rows  of  grave,  silent  figures,  each 
bearded  and  masked,  with  shadowed  eyes  bent  on  him. 
In  front  of  the  President  lay  some  papers  and  a  small 
shining  metal  object,  that  Stanislaus  could  not  make  out. 
Two  lamps  swung  from  the  ceiling,  which  was  low  and 
supported  by  heavy  beams.  A  cupboard  was  behind  the 
chair  of  the  central  figure.  Where  he  might  be,  in  what 
cellar  or  den  or  what  quarter  of  the  city,  he  could  not 
even  guess;  but  he  saw  that  escape  was  hopeless.  Each 
of  the  unseen  hands  of  those  silent  figures  might  be  rest- 
ing on  a  weapon;  and  Number  Nought  was  never  un- 
armed or  unready.  Besides  they  could  throttle  him  in 
this  den  by  numbers  and  brute  strength,  if  they  chose. 

Yet  he  had  been  treated  with  consideration,  even  with 
respect;  he  was  free  to  move,  unhurt,  unmenaced;  nor 
was  there  any  flame  of  vengeance  in  the  cold  eyes  that 
were  bent  on  him.  Why  had  they  spared  him  when  they 
could  have  knocked  him  on  the  head  and  sunk  him  in 
the  canal  ?  did  they  mean  to  torture  him  ?  and  a  shiver 
ran  through  him  as  he  looked  hastily  round  the  room. 
But  the  walls  and  roof  and  floor  were  rough  and  bare, 
without  cords  or  pulleys,  winches  or  screws,  whips  or 
braziers,  or  any  of  those  sharp  sheep-hooks  once  used  to 
draw  the  stray  lambs  back  to  the  gentle  fold  of  the 
Church.  He  settled  himself  more  easily  in  his  chair,  and 
looked  back  at  the  President  with  fear,  but  with  no  over- 
powering dread.  The  other  waited  till  Stanislaus  seemed 
at  his  ease,  and  then  spoke,  with  the  even,  toneless  voice 
that  the  Pole  knew  so  well,  and  hated  so  deeply. 

"  Count  Stanislaus  Lubinski,"  he  remarked,  and  then, 
as  if  in  parenthesis — "  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  use  the 
title  of  Number  Thirteen — it  has  been  agreed  between 
these  gentlemen  and  myself  that  I  should  conduct  the 
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conversation  with  you  exclusively.  It  is  as  well  that  you 
should  not  hear  their  voices  or  see  their  faces;  it  might 
prove  a  temptation  to  you  afterwards." 

Stanislaus  Lubinski's  eyes  flashed.  Then  there  was  to 
be  an  afterwards!    The  level  voice  went  on: — 

"One  of  them  indeed,  you  have  seen  and  heard;  he 
is  the  Finn  who,  with  your  own  kind  co-operation,  brought 
you  here.  But  as  he  happens  to  be  merely  an  amateur 
actor,  whose  best  impersonation  is  a  Finnish  sledge- 
driver,  he  runs  no  risk  from  my  mentioning  the  fact.  I 
shall  therefore  speak  for  these  gentlemen,  who  belong 
to  a  Society  that  you  never  heard  of,  to  which  I  was  affili- 
ated some  time  ago,  and  of  which  I  am  now  a  humble 
member,  though  the  President  of  this  circle  " — Number 
Nought  bowed,  and  one  of  the  masked  men  returned  the 
salute — "  has  kindly  delegated  his  post  to  me  for  the  rea- 
son already  mentioned." 

The  Pole  inclined  his  head  to  imply  that  he  under- 
stood and  followed  the  speaker  so  far. 

"  I  invite  you  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  Society, 
to  explain  the  reasons  of  your  action  on  a  certain  night 
when  the  brotherhood  of  the  Odds  and  Evens  was  dis- 
solved." 

"  What  should  I  know — "  Stanislaus  began,  but  the 
President  raised  a  warning  finger,  and  the  protest  died 
away  on  the  young  man's  lips. 

"  I  did  not  ask  you  to  state  what  took  place  then," 
said  Number  Nought  wearily.  "  I  think  that  our  friends 
have  no  further  curiosity  on  that  point.  It  would  be 
a  useless  waste  of  your  time,  which  you  may  need  for 
other  purposes,  to  discuss  the  question  of  fact.  What  we 
have  to  consider  is  the  question  of  motive." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  persisted  Stanislaus,  re- 
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solved  to  fence  with  his  questioner  as  long  as  possible. 
One  of  the  mute  figures  made  an  impatient  movement, 
and  something  bright  gleamed  in  the  lamp-light.  The 
President  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  man,  and 
the  glint  disappeared. 

"  Pray  do  not  make  matters  more  difficult  for  me," 
he  said  blandly.  "  My  friends  are  naturally  impulsive, 
and  I  had  great  trouble  in  persuading  them  to  adopt 
the  course  which  I  am  trying  to  carry  out.  I  am  not  their. 
President,  and  have  no  power  except  by  their  vote,  which 
they  might  easily  rescind,  if  you  continue  obstinate.  We 
are  quite  aware  that  you  took  a  leading  part  in  what  the 
late  Major  Berditcheff,  or  Captain  Berditcheff  as  he  then 
was,  called  '  a  rat-hunt  in  the  wood-pile.' '' 

"The  late  Major?"  echoed  Stanislaus  in  surprise. 

Number  Nought  inclined  his  head.  "  A  brave  man, 
but  deplorably  imprudent,"  he  said.  "  His  arm  was 
nearly  well,  but  a  wound  in  the  region  of  the  heart  is 
usually  fatal  almost  at  once.  You  seem  incredulous. 
Count  Lubinski;  I  can  assure  you  that  the  news  is  quite 
correct.    I  have  it  on  the  best  authority." 

The  Pole  turned  sick  and  faint.  He  did  not  ask  for 
the  nature  of  the  speaker's  authority,  for  he  remembered 
how  he  himself,  half  in  spite,  had  bidden  the  Captain 
beware  of  the  one  who  escaped.  He  choked  down  his 
faintness  and  waited  for  the  next  words  of  the  President, 
drawing  quick  breaths. 

"  What  we  wish  to  know,"  quietly  went  on  the  level 
voice,  "  is  your  motive  for  taking  such  steps,  and  the  way 
in  which  it  was  suggested  to  you.  From  my  experience 
of  your  character,  I  ventured  to  doubt  whether  you  would 
have  found  in  yourself  the  energy  required  to  carry 
through  a  during  plan  with  considerable  ingenuity.     My 
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friends  kindly  allowed  that  my  reasons  had  weight  with 
them;  and  we  resolved  therefore  to  learn  from  you  why 
you  arranged  that  most  effective  *  rat-hunt/  to  quote  the 
late  Berditcheff  again.  So  we  brought  you  here — I  trust 
with  no  unnecessary  violence  or  discomfort.  Perhaps  you 
still  feel  somewhat  sick  from  the  chloroform.  May  I 
offer  you  some  vodka  f  "  The  President  turned,  and  pro- 
duced from  the  cupboard  behind  him  a  bottle  and  small 
glass.  Filling  the  glass  to  the  brim  he  handed  it  politely 
across  the  table. 

Stanislaus  at  first  had  the  impulse  to  dash  the  spirit 
away,  in  disgust  or  in  fear.  But  there  was  nothing  offen- 
sive or  even  ironical  in  the  way  in  which  Number  Nought 
had  offered  the  glass.  It  was  evident  that  he,  at  least, 
entertained  a  far  higher  opinion  of  the  Pole  than  before 
his  successful  treason.  And  as  for  poison — why  should 
they  waste  poison  on  one  so  completely  at  their  mercy? 
He  inclined  his  head  in  thanks,  took  the  glass  and  emp- 
tied it.  The  vodka  was  good,  and  seemed  to  kindle  a  fire 
in  his  sluggish  veins,  and  burn  out  the  sickly  sweetness 
lingering  behind  his  palate.  He  sat  up  erect  in  his  chair, 
and  smiled  scornfully  as  he  pushed  the  empty  glass  over 
to  the  President.  The  other  lifted  the  bottle  in  mute 
enquiry;  Stanislaus  shook  his  head  in  reply.  Number 
Nought  turned  and  put  the  bottle  carefully  away;  then, 
quietly,  as  if  fulfilling  the  most  ordinary  duty  of  a  host, 
he  took  the  glass  from  which  the  Pole  had  drunk,  and 
flung  it  into  the  furthest  corner  of  the  room,  where  it 
crashed  and  tinkled  against  the  wall. 

Lubinski's  dark  brows  came  together,  and  he  muttered 
a  curse;  but  the  President's  face  was  as  expressionless 
as  the  masks  of  the  mute  figures  on  each  side  of  him. 

"  May  I  ask  you  now  to  give  these  gentlemen  some  ac- 
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count  of  your  reasons  for  the  action  which  I  just  men- 
tioned ?  "  he  asked  again  with  polite  insistence. 

Stanislaus  had  a  quick  mind,  and  his  brain,  freed  from 
the  paralysis  of  instant  fear  and  fired  by  the  spirit,  was 
working  at  double  speed.  His  story,  too,  was  the  easier 
to  tell  in  that  it  was  so  nearly  true.  A  little  colouring 
was  all  that  was  needed;  and  he  had  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment. 

"  You  will  remember.  Number  Nought — pardon  my 
calling  you  so,  for  I  do  not  know  your  real  name — " 
A  gleam  of  pleasure  passed  over  the  President's  face  at 
the  implied  flattery.  Even  this  icy  fanatic  had  his  vanity, 
and  it  was  mystery.  "  You  will  remember,"  Stanislaus 
resumed,  "  that  our  Society,  the  Odds  and  Evens,  sud- 
denly, and  for  no  reason  that  I  could  discover,  called 
on  me  to  give  up  a  project  of  marriage  that  I  was  sup- 
posed to  entertain,  and  also  to  double  my  subsidy  to  the 
cause." 

"  I  remember,"  assented  the  other.  "  Indeed,  I  per- 
sonally opposed  asking  you  for  so  much  at  once.  I  was 
of  opinion  that  you  might  obey  one  order,  but  hardly 
both,  and  that,  if  driven  too  far,  you  might  become  dan- 
gerous. The  Treasurer  of  the  Society — who,  I  am  not 
surprised  to  learn,  has  confessed  all  that  he  knew,  and 
much  that  he  did  not,  in  the  Fortress — carried  the  pro- 
posal over  my  veto.  Did  you  make  any  attempt  to  fulfil 
these  requests?" 

"  As  regards  the  money,  yes,"  said  Stanislaus.  "  The 
other  impertinence  I  meant  to  treat  as  it  deserved.  How 
did  my  marriage  concern  the  Odds  and  Evens?  " 

The  President's  beard  shook  with  silent  laughter. 
"  There  was  one  member  who  may  have  thought  that 
it  concerned  her,"  he  said ;   "  and  one  of  the  rules,  be- 
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sides,  gave  us  the  power  of  restraining  unsuitable  con- 
nections. However,  let  us  return  to  what,  I  gather, 
chiefly  influenced  you — the  money  matter." 

Stanislaus  felt  the  sting  of  the  words,  but  would  not 
flinch.  "  Gentlemen,''  he  said,  hoping  to  find  behind  the 
masks  some  less  impassive  brain  than  the  President's, 
"  you  doubtless  know  that  I  had  nothing  of  my  own ;  the 
money  I  gave  to  the  cause  of  liberty  was  wrung  from 
the  rich  Anton  Morozof,  alias  Zimoff,  to  be  given  to  his 
deserted  wife,  Masha,  a  member  of  our  Society — " 

"  Who  was  unfortunately — or  fortunately  for  her, 
perhaps — shot  by  accident  by  one  of  the  rat-hunters," 
put  in  Number  Nought,  in  his  expressionless  voice.  Lu- 
binski  glanced  at  him  in  sudden  fear  and  suspicion,  but 
that  mask  of  flesh  was  as  inscrutable  as  the  black  crape 
of  the  others. 

"  I  had  nothing  for  myself  but  what  he  chose  to  give 
me,"  went  on  the  Pole,  his  rich  voice  deepening  into 
pathos  with  self-pity.  "  I  owed  him  money  that  I  could 
not  pay — he  had  encouraged  me  to  be  extravagant,  and 
I  was  in  his  power.  It  was  foolish  and  wrong;  but  what 
man  among  you  has  not  done  the  same  when  he  was 
young?  And  when  I  asked  him  for  more  money  for  his 
wife,  to  save  his  good  name,  he  laughed  at  me,  and  gave 
me  a  pitiful  hundred  roubles,  which  the  man  Grigori, 
even,  scorned  to  take." 

"  He  also  was  accidentally  shot  by  a  rat-catcher," 
added  Number  Nought  drily,  and  Lubinski  felt  a  certain 
relief,  for  in  Grigori's  end,  at  least,  he  had  no  hand. 
He  went  on  with  growing  confidence. 

"More  than  that,  gentlemen,  he  told  me  that  if  the 
woman  did  not  take  her  paltry  alms,  he  would  refuse  to 
pay  her  anything  more ;  he  would  turn  me  out  of  his  em- 
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ployment,  and  call  on  me  to  pay  him  back  all  I  owed, 
with  heavy  interest.  I  threatened  him  with  exposure. 
He  retorted  that  no  one  could  believe  me  or  his  wife;  he 
had  the  police  authorities  in  his  pay,  and  would  silence 
us.  He  feared  a  scandal  before  his  position  was  assured, 
but  now  he  cared  nothing,  for  he  was  a  favourite  with 
the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  was  promised  a  decora- 
tion." 

"  He  has  been  decorated,"  came  from  the  lips  of  the 
white  mask;  the  black  masks  nodded  assent,  and  the 
young  man  went  on  more  fluently. 

"  Then,  gentlemen,  I  lost  my  self-control.  I  threat- 
ened the  brute;  he  only  laughed.  I  told  him  that  poor 
and  powerless  as  his  wife  and  I  might  seem,  there  were 
others  behind  us  who  despised  him  more  than  he  despised 
us,  and  could  crush  him  as  we  could  crush  a  spider.  He 
jeered  at  me,  and  asked  me  what  lies  I  was  telling  him? 
He  made  me  mad.  '  You  say  you  pay  some  high  police 
officials,'  I  said ;  '  mention  the  words  Odds  and  Evens  to 
them  one  day,  and  watch  their  faces ! '  Next  moment  I 
realised  what  a  fatal  blunder  I  had  made." 

The  President  nodded  gravely.  "  It  was,"  he  said,  with 
no  shade  of  anger  in  his  voice,  "  exactly  the  sort  of  thing 
you  were  in  the  habit  of  doing."  The  Pole  flushed,  but 
went  on  steadily. 

"  He  seemed  greatly  frightened — he  acts  well — and  I 
hoped  my  imprudence  had  done  no  harm.  He  begged 
me  not  to  go  further  in  the  matter;  he  would  give  me 
the  money  if  I  came  again  next  day.  I  came  next  day, 
and  found  a  high  police  official  with  him  in  his  private 
office,  and  two  gendarmes  outside."  Stanislaus  remem- 
bered, with  a  gleam  of  satisfaction,  that  the  official,  es- 
corted by  the  police,  had  really  come  to  hear  his  plan 
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for  trapping  the  Odds  and  Evens.  "  The  official  had 
with  him  an  order  for  my  arrest  as  a  supposed  member 
of  a  treasonable  secret  society — and  for  sending  me  to 
Schliisselburg — "  the  dreaded  name,  more  improbable 
but  also  more  terrible  than  that  of  the  fortress  prison, 
produced  its  effect.  "  The  alternative  was  that  I  should 
confess  who  these  Odds  and  Evens  were,  and  where  they 
met.  You,  gentlemen,  I  can  see,  shrink  at  the  thought 
of  that  living  death;  I  own,  I  shrank  from  the  reality." 

The  President  marred  the  last  eloquent  period.  "  You 
did  not,  however,  shrink,"  he  said,  "  from  sending  the 
rest  of  the  Odds  and  Evens  there." 

Lubinski  laughed  bitterly.  "Oh,  I  am  a  coward,  and 
I  know  it,"  he  said ;  "  but  remember,  I  never  believed 
in  your  precious  cause.  Your  Society  only  held  me  by 
fear,  as  Golovkin  did;  I  helped  to  kill  him  because  I 
feared  you  more.  But  what  do  I  care  for  the  liberty  of 
you  Russians,  once  serfs  of  your  nobles  and  now  slaves 
of  your  officials?  I  am  nobly  born,  and  a  Pole!  If  it 
had  been  for  Poland,  then  you  would  have  seen  if  I 
should  have  yielded." 

The  President  again  assented.  "  Yes,  we  should  as- 
suredly have  seen,"  he  remarked. 

"  But  that  beast  Morozof,"  cried  Stanislaus  passion- 
ately, "  had  no  wish  to  send  me  to  Schliisselburg,  unless 
he  sent  the  rest  with  me.  For  then  his  wife's  friends 
would  deal  with  him  direct.  He  offered  me  money — 
fifty  thousand  roubles !  " 

A  murmur  of  incredulity  went  round  the  masked  fig- 
ures like  the  sough  of  the  wind.  Stanislaus  plucked  his 
pocket-book  from  his  breast,  and  flung  it  on  the  table. 
"Look  there,"  he  said;  "no,  in  the  concealed  pocket, 
and  see  the  paper  I "    The  President  unfolded  Morozof 's 
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promise,  and  read  it  aloud;  then  scrutinising  the  signa- 
ture, "  This  is  undoubtedly  Morozof  s  handwriting,"  he 
said;  and  deliberately  striking  a  match,  he  set  fire  to 
a  corner  of  the  document  and  watched  it  curling  up  and 
blackening  on  the  table. 

Stanislaus  sprang  up  as  if  to  rescue  the  paper;  but  the 
cold  glance  made  him  waver  and  pause.  "  Pray  be 
seated,"  said  Number  Nought,  turning  the  document  over 
BO  that  the  flame  might  take  hold  of  it  in  a  fresh  place. 
"  This  paper  is  not  of  the  slightest  value  to  you  now." 

The  Pole  sat  down  sullenly,  and  watched  his  fortune 
turn  to  ashes  and  smoke  before  his  eyes.  The  last  flicker 
died  down,  the  last  spark  ran  crisping  along  the  edge  of 
the  black  tinder.  "  Ashes  to  ashes !  "  said  the  President, 
brushing  the  rustling  black  spectre  of  the  paper  from 
the  table,  in  a  dozen  feathery  flakes  that  settled  gradually 
down  on  the  floor.    Then  he  turned  to  Lubinski. 

"I  am  inclined  to  accept  a  good  deal  of  your  state- 
ment as  true,"  he  remarked  easily ;  "  and  I  think  my 
friends  agree  with  me."  Again  the  sombre  heads  bowed, 
and  the  murmur  ran  round  the  table.  "You  say  you 
were  offered  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  you  were  also 
threatened  with  arrest  and  prison.  Either  of  these  in- 
ducements would  have  been  enough  with  a  person  of  your 
character,  and  under  the  pressure  of  both,  you  were  bound 
to  yield.  One  more  piece  of  information  we  should  like 
to  have.  Was  the  plan  by  which  the  Odds  and  Evens 
were  captured  your  own  ?    If  so,  it  does  you  credit." 

But  Stanislaus  disowned  the  dangerous  honour.  "  It 
was  Qolovkin's,"  he  said.  "  I  took  it  from  his  coat  when 
— when — " 

"  Precisely — when  he  had  no  further  use  for  it,"  com- 
mented Number  Nought.    "  It  only  shows  how  necessary 
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it  is  to  attend  to  everything  oneself.  I  thought  I  had 
all  Major  Golovkin's  papers,  and  so  indeed  I  had,  but  I 
forgot  to  tell  Grigori  to  look  in  every  pocket  of  his  coat, 
and  the  poor  fellow  had  not  wit  to  go  beyond  his  orders. 
You  were  too  clever  for  us,  Count  Lubinski,  and  we  ought 
to  have  been  on  our  guard.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
we  have  no  wish  to  trouble  you  further.  You  were  only 
an  agent  in  this  last  matter,  and  we  prefer  to  deal  with 
principals." 

The  Pole's  eyes  gleamed  with  gratified  hatred.  "  So 
that  was  why — "  he  began;  but  the  other  interrupted 
him: — 

"Precisely;  we  destroyed  a  document  which  would 
shortly  possess  no  interest.  You  are  free — or  rather, 
you  will  soon  be  released  with  certain  precautions." 

Stanislaus  stretched  his  tall  figure  up  and  sighed  with 
relief.  The  news  seemed  too  good  to  be  true — or  was 
it  only  another  cruel  trap  ?  The  apprehension  sharpened 
his  voice  as  he  asked,  "  But  why  precautions  ?  I  will 
pledge  my  honour — "    The  calm  voice  stopped  him  again. 

"  The  honour  of  the  Lubinskis,  Count,  is  too  precious 
a  possession  to  be  risked  for  want  of  a  few  ordinary  pre- 
cautions. In  order  to  save  you  from  the  temptation  of 
revealing  anything  about  the  place  of  our  meeting  or  the 
identity  of  my  friends,  you  will  be  asked  to  take  a  dose 
of  a  harmless  narcotic,  which  will  ensure  sleep  till  to- 
morrow morning,  by  which  time  you  will  have  been  con- 
veyed, in  a  Finnish  sledge,  to  a  safe  place  in  another  part 
of  the  town.  If  you  are  noticed  by  the  police,  you  are 
merely  a  victim  of  the  joys  of  Butter  Week.  But  I  think 
we  can  engage  to  keep  you  from  the  visitation  of  the 
police  till  you  wake  up.  After  that,  you  must  look  out 
for  yourself." 
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**  Of  course,  of  course,"  hurriedly  assented  Stanislaus, 
doubting  whether  he  could  be  in  his  right  mind,  or 
whether  madness  had  not  fallen  on  his  captors.  "  Is 
there  nothing  else  you  want  of  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Nothing  whatever,"  answered  the  President.  "  In 
the  name  of  the  Odds  and  Evens,  and  of  the  organisa- 
tion of  our  friends  here,  which  you  will,  of  course,  ex- 
cuse me  for  not  naming,  I  release  you  from  all  oaths  and 
obligations,  and  permit  you  to  go  where  you  like,  do 
and  say  what  you  like,  and  marry  whom  you  like — pro- 
vided," he  added,  with  a  wintry  smile,  "  she  likes  you. 
Do  you  object  to  these  terms?"  and  he  turned  to  the 
cupboard  again,  and  produced  a  phial  and  a  graduated 
glass. 

This  time  Stanislaus  could  not  believe  his  ears.  He 
was  to  have  his  life,  the  chance  of  marrying  Constance, 
and  the  certainty  of  revenge  on  Morozof.  To  be  sure, 
he  lost  Morozof's  blood-money,  but  what  was  that  against 
life? 

"  I  accept  your  terms,  with  all  my  heart,"  he  cried. 
"  Give  me  the  goblet ! "  and  he  stretched  his  hand  out 
for  the  glass,  into  which  the  President  was  now  measur- 
ing with  deliberate  care  a  dose  of  a  dark  liquid. 

"  This  is  quite  harmless,"  he  said,  as  he  finished  pour- 
ing out  the  drug,  corked  the  phial  and  returned  it  to 
the  cupboard.  "  It  is  a  discovery  of  my  own,  and  I  will 
give  you  the  prescription,  if  you  like — but  bettor  not, 
for  you  might  get  into  the  habit  of  taking  it,  and  that  is 
always  hurtful." 

The  young  Pole  took  the  glass,  and  looked  into  the 
liquid.  It  was  greenish-brown,  with  a  slight  aromatic 
odour.  A  shiver  of  fear  took  him,  as  he  wondered  if 
this  again  might  not  be  poison ;  but  he  cast  off  the  feel- 
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ing,  threw  his  head  back  and  drained  the  glass  to  the 
last  drop.  The  taste  was  bitter-sweet,  not  at  all  un- 
pleasant. "To  the  health  of  the  company!*'  he  said,  as 
he  flung  the  empty  glass  to  the  end  of  the  room.  A  ripple 
of  mirthless  laughter  shook  the  black  masks. 

"  You  are  very  quick  in  picking  up  our  little  ways," 
said  the  President.  "  You  have  only  now  to  wait  for 
the  dose  to  act,  which  will  take  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  And  while  we  are  waiting,  I  will  give  you  a  warn- 
ing as  to  your  course  of  action  to-morrow." 

Lubinski  smiled.  "  Thanks  for  the  kind  intention,"  he 
answered.  "  But  surely  if  you  have  done  with  me,  I  have 
nothing  to  fear  now." 

"  Do  not  be  too  sure,"  said  Number  Nought.  "  Re- 
member, you  have  served  two  masters  and  betrayed  them 
both.    One,  our  Society;   that  has  pardoned  you — " 

"  And  the  other,  Golovkin,  who  is  dead,"  interrupted 
Stanislaus. 

"No,  not  Golovkin,"  corrected  the  other;  "the  Po- 
lice." 

A  shade  of  drowsiness  was  beginning  to  dim  the 
Pole's  brain  already,  but  he  started  wide  awake  with  the 
sharp  pang  of  fear.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  cried 
hoarsely. 

"  I  merely  mean,"  the  President  answered,  "  that  while 
we  do  not  punish  you,  we  also  cease  to  protect  you.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  our  care,  you  would  long  ago  have 
been  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Major  Golovkin.  You 
probably  know  that  the  authorities  found  no  papers  in 
his  rooms.  Well,  his  papers  lie  before  me  now.  Among 
them  is  a  diary,  written  in  cipher,  but  not  difficult  to  read, 
giving  a  list  of  the  times  and  places  of  his  appointments 
with  you,  and  last  of  them — the  last  one.     If  we  had 
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not  taken  charge  of  this,  the  police  would  have  found  it, 
and  you  can  guess  what  would  have  happened." 

"  But  you  had  to  hide  the  papers  for  your  own  sake ! " 
exclaimed  Stanislaus. 

"  We  had  to  hide  them  then,  as  you  say ;  but  then  is 
not  now.  I  have  this  also.  Do  you  know  it  ? "  He 
pushed  towards  Lubinski  the  small  glittering  metal  ob- 
ject that  had  puzzled  the  Pole  all  the  time. 

"  Yes,  I  know  it,"  muttered  Stanislaus,  fighting  against 
the  thin  brown  mist  that  had  begun  to  dim  the  lamp- 
light in  his  eyes,  "  it  is  the  hilt — " 

"Precisely;  the  hilt  that  fits  a  certain  blade  now  in 
the  Police  collection  of  weapons.  Now  what  would  the 
police  have  done  if  they  found  this  hilt,  which  you  care- 
lessly left  on  the  floor?  There  is  no  name  on  it — true; 
but  they  would  have  looked  for  the  cutler  who  cleaned  and 
sharpened  it  last,  and  possibly  for  the  curiosity  deal-er 
who  sold  it — or  rather  who  saw  it  and  did  not  buy  it. 
Here  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  both.  It  would 
hardly  be  necessary  to  call  on  your  sister  to  tell  what  she 
knows  of  it." 

The  brown  mist  was  thickening  to  a  billowing  cloud 
that  rolled  up  before  the  young  man's  eyes,  then  sank 
again.  He  had  to  force  himself  to  think  by  a  fierce  ef- 
fort, as  he  asked :   "  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  " 

"  It  means.  Count,"  said  the  cold,  even  voice,  coming 
from  far  off  now,  beyond  the  brown  tide  that  rose  and 
rose,  "  that  we  leave  you  to  fight  it  out  with  the  police. 
We  will  not  give  you  up ;  but  neither  will  we  protect  you 
by  concealing  the  evidence  against  you.  When  you  wake 
in  the  morning,  the  papers  and  the  dagger  hilt  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  police,  who  may  have  wit  enough  to 
put  handle  and  blade  together.     Do  not  go  home,  or  to 
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the  office;  you  will  not  have  time.  Escape  if  you  can; 
it  is  wit  against  numbers,  and  we  will  see  fair  play.  Good- 
night!" 

The  last  words  had  dropped  on  Lubinski's  conscious- 
ness like  a  biting  acid.  He  opened  his  eyes  with  a  last 
struggle,  and  saw  the  cold,  smiling  face  with  the  steely 
eyes  looking  at  him,  far  off  and  very  small,  at  the  end 
of  a  brown  tunnel.  A  rush  of  hate  seemed  to  boil  up 
within  his  brain.  He  felt  for  a  weapon  to  shatter  the 
mocking  face,  caught  the  dagger  hilt,  lifted  it  to  throw, 
then  sagged  loosely  into  his  chair,  while  his  arm,  drawn 
off  the  table  with  the  lapsing  body,  fell  by  his  side,  a  dead 
weight. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  President,  rising,  "  the  meet- 
ing is  adjourned  to  the  same  day  next  week." 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE  OLD  LOVE  AND  THE  NEW 

Slowly  the  sallow  light  of  a  rainy  morning  stole  into 
a  half-ruined  shed  in  the  corner  of  a  desolate  courtyard. 
The  sun  was  muffled  out  of  sight  in  a  blanket  of  low, 
misty  cloud,  that  dripped  a  cheerless  drizzle  over  the 
soiled  snow  and  rotting  ice  of  shore  and  river,  all  across 
the  great  city.  The  light  struck  on  a  heap  of  sodden  fire- 
wood and  rubbish,  and  creeping  over  it,  touched  the  white 
face  of  a  man  lying  hidden  in  the  far  end  of  the  shed. 
The  man  stirred  uneasily  and  muttered  in  his  sleep — then 
gasped,  sighed,  and  his  eyelids  quivered,  opened,  and  took 
in  the  light. 

Stanislaus  Lubinski,  for  it  was  he,  lay  still  for  a  minute, 
as  his  mind  came  back  from  the  horrible,  formless  dreams 
that  had  whirled  him  in  their  eddies  through  the  night. 
Always  he  had  been  taken  in  some  brown,  slimy  whirl- 
pool, sucked  down  among  unknown  foulnesses  that  caught 
at  him  with  clinging  tentacles;  always  he  had  won  free 
and  fought  to  the  surface  again,  to  see  the  pale  face  with 
the  steel  eyes,  mocking  him,  before  the  brown  eddy 
plucked  him  down  again.  His  head  ached,  and  ho  felt 
chilled,  though  the  rain  could  not  reach  him  there.  At 
first  he  lay  idle,  taking  in  what  he  could  see  through  the 
shed  door,  without  trying  to  understand  it.  There  was 
a  heap  of  stones  under  an  archway,  and  fragments  of 
plaster  that  had  cracked  away  from  the  wall.     Half- 
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melted  snow  lay  among  the  rubbish  and  drained  into  a 
brown  puddle  on  the  uneven  stone  pavement.  Just  op- 
posite to  him  a  shabby  broken  door  hung  on  to  its  posts 
by  one  hinge  and  a  padlock.  Through  the  gap  between 
the  door  and  the  jamb  he  could  see  one  step  of  a  stair- 
ease  lighted  by  some  window  above. 

Then,  in  a  flash,  the  place  came  back  to  him.  He 
was  looking  at  the  door  of  that  uninhabited  house  to 
which  he  had  gone  one  night — what  night  was  it? — to 
meet  Golovkin,  with  the  Turkish  dagger  inside  his  coat. 
Instinctively  he  threw  up  his  hand  to  his  breast.  There 
was  no  dagger  there:  but  what  he  felt  surprised  him 
more  than  the  lack  of  the  weapon.  He  was  in  a  coarse, 
shabby  grey  overcoat,  such  as  a  workman  might  wear 
when  his  sheepskin  was  too  warm.  Had  he  dreamed  of 
feeling  soft  fur  against  his  throat  last  night?  And  what 
had  he  done  with  the  dagger? 

The  brown  mist  lifted  a  little  from  his  brain.  What 
a  fool  he  was!  he  had  left  the  dagger  in  Golovkin's  back, 
when  Grigori  struck  the  Major  down — and  then — could 
he  have  fainted,  and  lain  there  all  night?  for  this  was 
morning  surely.  He  had  disguised  himself  to  go  to  the 
deserted  house,  and  now  he  must  go  home  and  change 
his  clothes,  but  first  he  must  find  his  dagger — the  hilt, 
for  the  blade  did  not  matter.  He  would  go  upstairs  for 
it — but  perhaps  the  dead  man  was  still  there. 

The  pang  of  that  thought  shook  him  from  his  trance. 
The  last  cloud  of  the  narcotic  broke  and  shredded  like 
mist  before  a  wind.  His  mind  had  been  toppling  on 
the  brink  of  madness;  the  sudden  shock  of  fear  steadied 
him  and  made  him  sane  again.  He  remembered  every- 
thing now — the  little  sledge,  the  false  Finn,  the  white 
face  of  Number  Nought,  and  the  black  masks  on  either 
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side  of  him.  He  had  the  bitter-sweet  taste  of  the  drug 
still  in  his  mouth,  and  in  his  ears  the  echo  of  the  words 
he  heard  as  he  went  under  the  brown  tide.  When  he 
awoke — what  was  it  that  the  President  had  said?  The 
evidence  of  his  share  in  Golovkin's  murder,  the  dead 
man's  notes  of  the  appointment  in  the  deserted  room  up 
that  crazy  stair,  the  handle  of  the  dagger  whose  blade 
had  been  left  in  the  dead  man's  back,  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  men  who  could  prove  the  ownership  of 
the  weapon — all  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  police ;  men 
would  be  waiting  for  him  at  his  lodging  and  Morozof's 
office;  and  Morozof,  he  knew,  would  be  glad  to  give  all 
possible  information  to  the  authorities.  Did  he  not  save 
forty  thousand  roubles  by  his  secretary's  arrest? 

Well,  if  Stanislaus  had  no  home  and  no  income  any 
more,  at  least  he  was  alive,  and  his  brain  was  clearing 
minute  by  minute.  He  cursed  the  Odds  and  Evens,  their 
President,  the  police,  Morozof  and  himself  savagely,  but 
under  his  breath;  then,  cramped  and  chilled  as  he  was, 
he  drew  himself  up  and  leant  against  the  begrimed  wall 
of  the  shed,  out  of  sight  of  that  vile  door.  His  fur  coat 
would  have  kept  him  warm,  but  the  Terrorists,  who  had 
kidnapped  him,  had  evidently  changed  that  for  his  pres- 
ent shabby  overcoat;  and  though  he  cursed  them  for  a 
set  of  thieves,  he  felt  that  he  had  a  better  chance  of 
escape  than  if  he  had  been  still  wearing  the  costly  furs 
in  which  he  had  left  his  lodging,  and  in  which  he  had 
been  seen  at  the  ice-hills.  Then  he  felt  in  the  breast 
pocket  of  his  undcr-coat  for  his  pocket-book.  It  was 
there,  and  with  trembling  fingers  he  drew  it  out.  The 
small  notes  wore  still  inside,  ])ut  where  were  the  thousand 
roubles  that  Morozof  had  lately  paid  him  at  a  month's 
end?    Gone,  and  in  their  stead  a  letter  in  a  commercial 
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square  envelope  with  a  type-written  address.  He  opened 
it,  and  saw  the  hateful  heading  of  the  "  Liberty  Inven- 
tions Co/' 

"  Dear  Sir/'  it  ran,  "  we  have  encashed  the  notes 
brought  by  you  on  account  of  arrears  of  commission  for 
the  Safe  business,  which  we  have  now  placed  in  other 
hands.  As  regards  the  question  of  your  health,  we  un- 
derstand you  are  advised  to  go  abroad,  and  we  hope  you 
will  derive  much  benefit  from  your  journey.  Inquiries 
having  been  made  concerning  the  patent  Centre-bit,  we 
have  referred  the  parties  to  you. — We  are,  dear  sir,  yours 
etc..  The  Liberty  Inventions  Co. 

"  per  0.  0." 

Stanislaus  crushed  the  flimsy  sheet  in  his  hand  and 
swore  again;  but  he  had  no  time  to  waste.  He  felt  for 
his  watch;  that  at  least  was  safe,  but  had  run  down  at 
seven.  It  was  of  gold,  and  costly;  but  in  his  pride  of 
new  affluence,  he  had  had  his  arms  enamelled  on  the  back, 
and  his  name  engraved  there.  In  money  he  had  just  eight 
roubles  and  forty  copecks.  This  and  the  elegant  suit  he 
wore,  now  fortunately  hidden  by  the  coarse  overcoat, 
made  up  his  possessions,  together  with  a  gold  pencil-case 
and  matchbox  and  a  silver  cigar-case,  all  bearing  his  name. 
With  these  and  his  wits,  he  was  to  escape  from  a  city 
where  the  enemies  of  the  law  gave  him  up  to  the  aven- 
gers of  the  law,  where  every  man's  hand  was  against  him, 
from  Tzar  to  Terrorist.  It  seemed  desperate,  yet  it  must 
be  tried^  and  he  braced  himself  up  for  the  plunge  into 
the  street.  But  first  he  searched  his  pockets  for  any 
stray  coin;  every  copeck  might  be  of  use.  He  found  a 
little  flat  phial  in  a  breast-pocket.     On  the  label  was 
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written  "  Sample  of  drug,  double  strength,"  and  lower 
down,  "  Poison/'  He  smelt  a  faint  bitter-sweet  aromatic 
odour  at  the  stopper,  and  remembered  it.  With  an  im- 
patient jerk  he  sent  the  phial  flying  to  the  darkest  corner 
of  the  shed.  "  The  fools ! "  he  exclaimed  with  bitter  em- 
phasis ;  "  the  cursed  fools !  "  then  he  moved  towards  the 
door  of  the  shed,  but  hesitated.  Where  was  he  to  go 
and  what  to  do? 

He  knew  the  neighbourhood  well,  and  had  often 
threaded  its  streets  and  by-ways  to  reach  his  meeting- 
place  unobserved  by  the  police;  for  Golovkin  was  as  jeal- 
ous of  secrecy  as  were  the  plotters  that  he  watched.  He 
could  reckon  on  escaping  detection  as  far  as  his  lodging 
— but  the  police  would  be  waiting  for  him  there.  Stop, 
there  was  one  refuge  even  nearer — Dunia's  room.  She 
could  help  him,  perhaps,  with  her  knowledge  of  the  un- 
derground ways  of  conspiracy;  and  he  had  not  seen  her 
for  so  long  that  no  one  would  think  of  looking  for  him 
in  her  lodging.  At  any  rate  she  could  give  him  break- 
fast, for  he  was  faint  with  hunger  and  cold  and  fear. 

He  slipped  silently  out  to  the  archway,  peered  across 
the  road,  then  up  and  down  it ;  there  was  nobody  in  sight, 
no  face  at  a  window.  He  strode  down  the  sloppy  side- 
walk, plunging  forward  with  a  fierce  energy  till  he  turned 
a  comer,  and  the  hateful  black  blur  that  was  the  arch- 
way went  out  of  sight.  Then  he  slackened  his  pace,  and 
halted  as  he  strolled  past  a  watchmaker's  window.  The 
clock  in  the  front  marked  ten,  and  he  wound  and  set  his 
own  watch,  holding  it  low,  so  that  no  one,  within  or 
without,  should  sec  the  fine  gold  watch  in  the  hands  of 
a  man  with  a  shabby  overcoat. .  Then  he  turned  up  the 
collar  of  his  coat,  as  if  to  shield  himself  from  the  thin, 
misty  drizzle,  buried  his  mouth  and  moustache  behind 
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the  collar-flap,  and  made  for  Dunia's  lodging.  He  met 
very  few  on  his  way,  and  they  were  workmen,  still  sod- 
den with  Butter  Week's  drinking  bout,  and  with  eyes  in- 
capable of  suspicion. 

At  last!  he  pushed  through  the  swinging  doors  and 
bounded  up  the  stone  stairs  two  at  a  time,  as  in  the  old 
times  when  Dunia's  red  hair  drew  him  like  a  magnet. 
Slatternly  women  or  lazy  lodgers  looked  out  at  the  clatter, 
but  he  was  hidden  by  a  landing  before  they  could  see 
him.  Breathless  with  the  unwonted  ascent,  he  knocked 
at  the  well-known  door,  and  burst  in  almost  before  she 
could  answer. 

Dunia  was  seated  at  her  table,  writing  out  lecture 
notes.  A  few  books  were  heaped  on  one  corner  of  the 
table,  and  a  pile  of  papers  on  another,  crowned  by  a  skull 
with  a  Turkish  fez  rakishly  poised  on  it.  For  the  rest, 
the  room  was  almost  bare;  a  little  iron  bedstead  and 
cheap  iron  wash-stand  showed  from  behind  a  tall,  shabby 
screen,  and  two  cupboards,  a  bare  table  with  a  small  look- 
ing-glass, and  chair  or  two  made  up  the  rest  of  the 
furniture.  For  decoration,  there  were  anatomical  pictures 
and  diagrams  pinned  up  to  the  wall,  sections  of  brain  and 
heart,  charts  of  bones  and  muscles,  arteries  and  veins, 
nerves  and  ducts,  hard  red  and  brown  exaggerations  of 
the  pitiful  mechanism  that  serves  humanity,  when  hu- 
manity has  not  to  serve  it.  But  Stanislaus  did  not  stop 
to  sneer  at  Dunia's  "  picture  gallery,"  as  he  had  called 
it;  his  impulse  carried  him  across  the  room  to  her  side, 
and  then  his  knees  seemed  to  give  way,  and  he  fell  crouch- 
ing against  her  chair  as  she  turned  towards  the  sound 
of  the  door.  She  did  not  seem  surprised,  as  her  keen 
eyes  travelled  over  the  haggard  face,  the  shabby  over- 
coat;   but  she  disengaged  herself  gently  fvom  his  hold, 
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stepped  to  the  door  and  looked  out.  There  was  no  heavy 
tread  on  the  stairs,  no  clink  of  spurs  or  clash  of  sabres, 
nothing  but  the  common  sounds  of  the  lodging-house; 
and  she  shut  her  door  again  and  went  back  to  her 
chair. 

"  So  it  has  come  at  last  ?  "  she  asked,  as  she  lifted  the 
coarse  cap  from  his  hair,  and  smoothed  the  black  curls 
away  from  his  damp  forehead.  "  Surely  the  danger  must 
be  great  that  thou  comest  to  me ! " 

"  Dunia,  my  dearest  Dunia,  I  am  lost ! "  he  whispered. 
"  Last  night  I  was  trapped  and  drugged  by  that  fiend  and 
the  other  devils;  he  told  me  that  proof  would  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  police  early  this  morning  that  I — '' 
and  he  choked  in  a  sob. 

"  That  thou  hadst  helped  to  kill  Golovkin,"  she  added 
quietly,  completing  his  broken  speech. 

"  Thou  knewest,  then  ?  "  he  cried,  lifting  up  a  white 
face,  sharp  with  suspicion  and  dread. 

"  I  knew  that  Number  Nought  had  the  proofs,  but  not 
that  he  would  use  them.  Nor  have  I  seen  him  for  long 
enough.    Is  he  yet  free  ?  " 

"I  hope  he  stays  free  for  this  day,"  said  Stanislaus 
savagely,  as  he  remembered  Morozof .  "  I  fear  him  no 
more.  It  is  the  police  that  I  fear,  and  I  must  be  out 
of  this  cursed  country,  if  I  am  not  to  be  hanged,  and 
sent  to  thee  and  thy  friends  for  dissection !    Bah ! " 

"Out  of  Kussia,  surely;  but  how?"  asked  Dunia,  of 
herself  rather  than  of  him.  "  The  gulf  is  frozen  yet,  and 
the  railways  are  watched.  On  foot  thou  canst  not  go 
when  the  snow  is  melting.  Horses — but  horses  will  fail 
in  this  weather.    If  thou  couldst  but  hide  somewhere." 

"No,  Dunia;  there  is  no  room  here,  and  none  but 
thou  would  hide  me.     But  give  me  food  and  some  hot 
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tea,  for  I  am  chilled  to  the  bone  with  lying  in  that  vile 
shed/' 

The  girl  obeyed  swiftly  and  silently,  taking  her  little 
store  of  bread  and  pressed  caviare,  sugar,  and  lemons, 
and  tea  from  the  cupboard,  and  ringing  for  the  samovar 
to  be  replenished.  She  carried  the  heavy  brass  urn  out- 
side, and  would  not  let  the  servant  enter.  Stanislaus  ate 
greedily,  now  and  then  looking  round  impatiently  for  the 
tea;  and  when  Dunia  took  the  samovar  in,  made  the  tea 
and  poured  out  a  steaming  glass  for  him,  he  drank  it 
down  and  another  after  it,  without  a  word.  But  the  girl's 
keen  wit  had  been  working,  and  as  she  watched  him 
draining  the  last  golden  drops  from  under  the  slice  of 
lemon,  a  sudden  thought  sprang  up  in  her  mind.  She 
stepped  quickly  to  the  corner  into  which  she  had  tossed 
her  daily  paper  after  skimming  the  news,  and  took  it 
up  again. 

"  Why  art  thou  looking  at  that  nonsense  ?  *'  snarled 
the  Pole,  lifting  his  eyes  from  his  empty  glass,  "not  to 
see  the  trains  ?  " 

But  Dunia  did  not  heed  his  ill-temper.  "  I  have  found 
it ! "  she  cried  joyously.  "  See  there,  Stanislaus !  "  He 
snatched  the  newspaper  from  her,  and  following  her 
pointing  finger,  read  the  announcement  that  a  steamer 
was  sailing  between  Hango  and  Stockholm,  the  passage 
having  remained  free  during  the  winter.  The  times  were 
given,  as  also  the  hour  of  the  train  on  the  Finnish  Rail- 
way serving  the  steamer. 

"  There,  dear !  "  she  repeated.  "  The  train  leaves  this 
afternoon,  and  surely  thou  canst  go  in  with  others  to  the 
station.  In  Finland  they  are  never  so  careful  as  here, 
and  the  people  on  the  boats  are  glad  enough  to  have  pas- 
sengers just  now.    Once  at  Stockholm — " 
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Lubinski  drew  out  his  pocket-book,  and  flung  it  sav- 
agely on  the  table.  "  Look  there ! "  he  said,  "  and  tell 
me  how  I  am  to  get  to  Stockholm  on  that  ?  '* 

She  counted  the  bills,  with  eyes  growing  wide  with 
fear.    "  Oh,  Stanislaus ! "  she  cried,  "  is  this  all  ?  " 

"  Yes,  all  but  what  thy  friend  Number  Nought  stole 
last  night,"  he  said  brutally,  "  and  what  the  police  will 
steal  at  my  rooms  to-day.  What  is  the  good  of  thy  plan 
now  ?  " 

Dunia  grew  pale  and  bent  her  head  in  deep  thought 
for  a  moment.  Then  she  suddenly  looked  up  with  a 
radiant  smile  that  made  her  face  womanly  and  beautiful 
in  spite  of  the  closely-cropped  hair.  "My  plan  is  good 
still,"  she  said  mysteriously,  "  and  thou  shalt  go  yet." 

"  I  am  not  in  the  mood  for  riddles,"  snapped  Lubinski. 
"  What  dost  thou  mean  ?  " 

"  Here !  "  answered  the  girl,  rolling  up  her  left  sleeve. 
Clasped  round  her  wrist  was  a  strange  old  bracelet,  with 
gems  of  all  colours,  rudely  cut,  emerald,  aquamarine, 
garnet,  and  amethyst,  set  in  barbaric  gold-work.  "  Thou 
hast  seen  this  before,"  she  said,  as  she  slipped  the  brace- 
let off.  "  Here  is  the  charm  inside ;  God  preserve  thee. 
My  old  Aunt  Sophie  gave  it  me,  and  told  me  it  was  our 
luck.  I  wore  it  in  my  examination,  and  I  passed  high.  I 
wear  it  at  the  hospital  sometimes,  and  the  patients  say 
I  have  a  light  hand.  Aunt  Sophie  said  I  should  die  soon 
if  I  lost  it.  But  I  know  a  jeweller  who  will  give  a  hun- 
dred roubles  for  it,  and  that  will  take  thee  to  Stockholm, 
or  to  London — and  me  too." 

Stanishius  had  been  turning  over  the  bracelet  rest- 
lessly, watching  the  jewels  flash  their  coloured  eyes  at 
him.  At  the  word  "  London  "  his  own  eyes  flashed  as 
he  thought  of  Constance  Marshall,  and  the  new  career 
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that  might  be  his.  Dunia  saw  the  gleam  in  his  face,  and 
with  the  keen  instinct  of  jealousy  added  her  last  words. 
The  Pole's  brow  clouded  again,  and  he  tossed  the  bracelet 
petulantly  on  the  table. 

"  Thee  too  1 "  he  echoed.  "  Surely  thou  must  be  mad 
to  wish  to  come  with  me.  That  red  head  of  thine  would 
be  a  danger  signal  to  warn  the  police.  No,  I  go  alone, 
and  I  need  not  thy  lucky  bracelet.  Keep  it,  and  thy  luck 
too,"  and  he  turned  towards  the  door. 

The  tears  started  into  Dunia's  eyes  as  she  followed  him 
and  clung  to  his  arm.  "  Stanislaus,  be  not  angry  with 
me/'  she  pleaded,  looking  up  into  his  face.  "  I  will  come 
with  thee  as  a  boy;  thou  knowest  I  can  go  about  so  and 
never  be  known.  But  when  I  said  '  London '  I  looked, 
and  I  thought  of  that  other  woman,  that  English  girl, 
and  so  didst  thou."  She  paused,  half  hoping  for  a  denial, 
but  Lubinski  was  sullenly  silent.  "I  will  not  save  thee 
for  another  woman  to  take,"  she  broke  out  passionately. 
"  If  the  English  girl  loves  thee,  let  her  save  thee ! " 

Stanislaus  stood  motionless,  but  a  sudden  thought  made 
him  flush.  Dunia's  dog-like  fidelity  wearied  him;  he 
would  not  take  her  with  him,  to  clog  him  and  drag  him 
down  in  London  or  Paris,  and  yet  the  remnant  of  honour 
in  him  revolted  against  accepting  her  one  pitiful  treasure 
to  save  himself  for  another  girl's  love.  Her  last  words 
had  offered  him  a  better  hope  of  security.  If  Constance 
cared  for  him,  why  not  ask  her  himself  for  the  money 
and  the  disguise  to  take  him  from  Eussia?  She  had 
plenty,  and  being  English  she  ran  no  risk;  there  was  no 
dishonour  in  being  saved  by  her.  He  set  his  lips  as  he 
made  his  resolution;  then  he  parted  them  to  ask  curtly: 

"  Hast  thou  anything  sharp — a  knife  or  what  thou 
wilt?    I  must  be  rid  of  my  moustache." 
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She  pulled  out  the  drawer  of  the  table  and  took  up 
a  small  surgical  case.  There  was  a  keen  knife  in  it,  and 
Dunia  opened  this  and  deftly  removed  his  black,  heavy 
moustache,  while  he  leant  his  head  back,  closing  his  eyes 
to  escape  the  glitter  of  the  steel.  When  she  had  ended, 
he  sat  up,  and  passed  his  hand  over  his  mouth.  "  It  will 
do,"  he  said  briefly ;  "  thou  wouldst  make  a  good  barber. 
Now  I  must  go;  good-bye,  Dunia,"  and  he  kissed  her 
coldly,  much  as  he  might  have  feed  the  barber's  assistant. 
It  was  the  currency  she  valued,  and  it  was  cheaper  than 
money  to  him. 

"  Where  art  thou  going  ?  "  she  asked,  holding  his  coat 
and  looking  into  his  eyes  hungrily.  "  How  wilt  thou  es- 
cape ?  Let  me  come,  or  do  but  wait  till  I  sell  the  brace- 
let— or  take  it  thyself  even ; "  and  she  held  out  the  bar- 
baric ornament  to  him;  but  he  pushed  it  away. 

"  Keep  thy  trash  and  the  luck  of  it,"  he  said  roughly, 
but  not  unkindly ;  "  keep  them  both  for  a  better  man, 
and  forget  me,  Dunia.  As  for  my  plans,  ask  not  of  them, 
and  if  the  police  come  to  inquire,  thou  wilt  know  noth- 
ing; good-bye  again."  He  kissed  her  once  more,  almost 
tenderly,  and  went  out,  muffling  himself  up  in  his  long 
coat  as  he  did  so.  His  steps  died  away  down  the  stairs, 
and  Dunia  stood  silent. 

Then  suddenly  she  started  into  feverish  activity.  She 
cleared  away  the  remnants  of  food,  the  traces  of  a  meal, 
then  put  the  old  bracelet  on  her  wrist,  caught  up  her 
wadded  cloak  and  fur  cap,  and  put  them  on  as  she  ran 
down  the  stairs.  But  she  did  not  seek  to  follow  Stanis- 
laus; she  turned  towards  the  shop  of  a  jeweller  and  dealer 
in  curiosities,  was  there  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
hurried  homeward  again  to  her  lodging. 

Meanwhile  Lubinski  had  passed  out  before  her,  shabby 
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and  slouching  like  most  of  the  lodgers  and  their  friends, 
and  the  dvornik  did  not  honour  him  with  a  second  glance. 
The  Pole  did  not  feel  the  dread  of  detection  so  much; 
the  food  and  warmth  had  nerved  him,  and  he  had  one  aim 
— to  reach  Mr  Rogers'  house  unobserved.  By  the  nearest 
way  he  would  have  to  pass  Morozof's  office.  He  had  come 
to  the  end  of  the  long  street  in  which  it  was,  before  he 
remembered;  then  he  hesitated,  moved  out  into  the  wet 
snow  of  the  road,  and  was  almost  run  over  by  a  tramcar 
rumbling  along  its  raised  rails.  A  thought  struck  him; 
he  stepped  into  the  car  as  it  halted,  and  sat  down  on 
the  side  nearest  to  Morozof's  office,  turning  his  head  to 
the  window.  No  one  could  see  his  face  well  from  the  car, 
no  one  could  notice  it  from  the  street  outside.  He  was 
protected  by  the  solitude  of  publicity,  the  most  complete 
of  isolations. 

As  the  car  creaked  and  rattled  past  Morozof's  impos- 
ing doorway,  two  policemen  were  coming  down  the  steps. 
They  were  followed  by  an  official  in  uniform,  evidently 
of  high  position,  for  Morozof  himself  was  bowing  him 
out.  The  car  stopped  at  a  siding  to  allow  another  to 
pass,  and  Stanislaus  had  a  good  view  of  his  employer. 
Morozof's  eyes  were  fixed  apparently  on  the  car,  and  the 
Pole  shrank  involuntarily  before  he  remembered  that  the 
pane  was  clouded  by  his  breath,  except  in  the  space  he 
had  cleared  to  look  through.  The  manufacturer's  ex- 
pression was  one  of  mingled  satisfaction  and  annoyance, 
which  his  secretary  could  interpret  only  too  well;  the 
police  had  been  troubling  him  with  awkward  inquiries, 
but  he  had  saved  forty  thousand  roubles.  No  doubt  he 
had  furnished  the  authorities  with  all  details.  The  car 
lingered  before  the  other  appeared  coming  down  the 
street,  and  Morozof  also  lingered  in  his  doorway.    As  ho 
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turned  to  go,  an  elegant  but  palpably  hired  sledge,  of 
the  kind  that  a  rich  stranger  would  engage,  drew  up  be- 
fore the  door,  and  out  of  it  stepped  a  tall  spare  man 
whose  figure  and  gait  had  something  familiar  to  Stanis- 
laus. But  as  the  stranger  turned  his  head  half  round  to 
speak  to  his  isvostchik,  the  Pole  saw  that  he  was  a  man 
whose  black  hair  and  moustache  showed  up  an  olive  pal- 
lor of  skin — plainly  an  Italian  or  Southerner  of  some  sort. 
The  foreigner  went  up  the  steps  to  Morozof ,  spoke  to  him, 
and  handed  him  a  letter;  Morozof  opened  it,  and  his  ex- 
pression changed  from  suspicion  to  overpowering  friend- 
liness. Then  the  other  car  rumbled  past,  the  horses 
strained  at  their  traces,  and  the  doorway  slid  from  Lu- 
binski's  sight.  Evidently  the  stranger  was  some  new 
customer  or  investor  whom  Morozof  intended  to  fleece; 
and  Stanislaus  cursed  his  employer  in  his  heart  half  the 
way  to  Mr  Sogers'  dwelling. 

He  left  the  car  at  a  street  comer,  and  strolled  round 
towards  the  house.  His  shabby  overcoat  and  cap  pro- 
tected him  from  the  police  outside,  but  would  excite  the 
suspicion  of  the  porter  or  the  servants.  He  halted  a 
few  yards  from  the  door  to  think  of  a  plan,  and  it  was 
well  for  him  that  he  did  so,  for  two  long-coated  and  flat- 
capped  policemen  came  out  of  the  door  here  also,  talk- 
ing to  the  dvornil:  None  of  them  noticed  the  shabby 
man  with  his  collar  turned  up;  why  should  they? 

"  He  has  not  been  here  to-day,  I  will  swear,"  the  por- 
ter was  protesting  volubly.  "  Yes,  he  comes  here  often, 
but  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  and  if  he  comes  again 
I  will  assuredly  tell  you ;  but  to-day  he  has  not  been  here." 

"  And  he  is  not  likely  to  come  here  again,"  said  one 
of  the  police,  while  his  comrade  laughed,  and  the  dvor- 
nik  gave  a  faint  and  servile  eclio  of  the  laugh. 
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"I  will  assuredly  tell  you  all  I  can,"  repeated  the 
dvornik,  "  and  I  will  not  tell  the  young  English  lady,  nor 
any  of  the  servants,  as  you  say."  He  followed  the  two 
and  walked  by  their  side,  reiterating  his  readiness  to  help ; 
and  as  he  did  so,  Stanislaus  slipped  quietly  into  the  un- 
guarded door,  and  was  on  the  landing  above  before  the 
dvornik  returned  to  his  hutch.  The  fugitive  had  learnt 
one  thing;  neither  Constance  nor  the  Kogers*  servants 
had  been  told  of  his  crime  or  his  danger.  Once  out  of 
sight  of  the  door,  he  took  off  his  coat  and  cap  and  hung 
both  over  his  arm,  that  their  shabbiness  might  not  sur- 
prise the  servants;  and  when  he  had  rung  cautiously  at 
the  door  of  the  flat,  he  held  a  handkerchief  to  his  nose 
as  if  afflicted  with  a  cold.  He  was  admitted  at  once; 
apparently  his  call  was  not  unexpected.  He  placed  his 
rolled-up  coat  and  his  cap  on  the  slab  of  the  hatstand, 
and  followed  the  servant  into  the  drawing-room  where 
Constance  was  sitting  with  her  work. 

She  did  not  look  up  as  he  entered,  for  now  that  the 
moment  was  come  for  the  great  question,  she  could  not 
feel  sure  of  her  answer,  and  a  sudden  fit  of  unusual 
cowardice  had  taken  possession  of  her.  Last  night  she 
had  hardly  slept,  seeing  in  waking  dreams  the  dark,  hand- 
some face  drawing  nearer  to  hers,  and  yet  nearer,  and 
then  vanishing,  while  its  place  was  taken  by  the  stern  dis- 
approving look  of  Walter  Anson,  the  frown  of  his  part- 
ner, or  the  wistful  accusing  sadness  of  Sasha.  When 
Constance  desperately  resolved  that  she  loved  Stanislaus, 
the  memories  of  past  suspicions  and  fears  came  wailing 
round  her  like  sea-mews;  she  remembered  the  white  panic 
of  his  face  when  he  heard  the  old  peasant  song.  What 
of  good  could  there  be  behind  that  dread?  Yet  when 
she  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  she  had  given  him 
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up,  his  memory  haunted  her  again  with  the  compelling 
charm  in  the  eyes  and  the  appealing  cadence  of  the  mu- 
sical voice.  Was  she  to  rob  a  repentant  sinner  of  his  last 
chance  of  retrieving  the  past?  So  she  wavered  through 
the  night,  and  the  morning  found  her  still  dreading  the 
decision. 

But  when  he  was  close  to  her,  and  she  lifted  her  eyes 
to  his,  she  sprang  up  in  alarm.  The  face  had  lost  its 
fascination;  haggard  and  colourless,  with  dark  rings 
round  the  eyes,  and  the  strained,  restless  look  of  a  fright- 
ened animal,  the  Pole's  countenance  was  no  longer  as  that 
of  an  evil  angel,  but  rather  of  a  boy's  lost  soul.  The 
shaven  upper  lip  trembled  like  that  of  a  grieved  child. 
A  great  flood  of  pity  surged  up  in  Constance's  soul  as  she 
looked  on  her  lover;  yet  in  the  flood  somewhere  was  the 
salt  sting  of  contempt.  And  Stanislaus  too  saw  a  new 
face.  The  sleepless  night,  the  tossing  anxiety,  had  been 
as  cruel  to  her  as  his  fear  to  him.  The  charm  she  had, 
the  comeliness  of  clear  eyes  and  fresh  complexion,  rather 
than  of  regular  features,  was  gone  for  the  time;  a  weary 
woman's  face  looked  at  him  from  dark-circled  eyes,  with 
a  mother's  compassion.  His  face,  stripped  of  the  heavy 
moustache,  was  pitiably  young,  for  all  its  vicious  experi- 
ence; hers,  for  all  its  innocence,  was  old;  and  the  pre- 
tence of  passion  fell  from  between  them  with  the  first 
glance.  Stanislaus  never  even  remembered  the  declara- 
tion he  had  been  framing  in  his  mind  as  he  came  nearer 
the  house;  Constance  forgot  the  vaciUation  that  had  kept 
her  awake  balancing  between  Yes  and  No.  Here  was  no 
love-making,  but  life  and  death. 

"  Constance,  save  me !  "  he  said,  as  he  sank  into  a  chair 
by  hers  and  caught  at  her  hand;  she  did  not  find  it 
strange  that  he  used  her  name,  or  that  he  spoke  the 
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English  that  he  had  affected  not  to  know.  She  fixed 
wide  eyes  on  his  and  waited  for  him  to  go  on. 

"  Listen,  Constance !  "  he  went  on  with  swift  passion- 
ate utterance,  "  I  am  escaping  from  the  police ;  and  if 
I  am  taken  there  is  no  mercy,  no  hope.  I  dare  not  go 
home — I  have  nothing — and  nobody  but  you  to  help 
me.'' 

"  What  have  you  done,  then  ?  "  she  asked  breathlessly, 
as  she  sank  back  into  her  chair.  He  rose  and  stood  bend- 
ing over  her,  still  holding  her  hand  as  if  the  firm  touch 
was  a  support  to  him.  It  gave  him  strength  to  resist 
the  insane  impulse  that  came  over  him  to  tell  her  the 
whole  horrible  truth.  But  he  hesitated  and  stumbled 
over  his  story,  for  he  was  lying  to  save  her  rather  than 
himself. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  all,*'  he  said;  "you  would  not  un- 
derstand. I  wanted  to  raise  up  Poland,  or  avenge  her 
— and  that  is  a  crime.  I  helped  others — murderers  you 
might  think  them — against  the  tyranny  here,  and  now 
I  am  found  out.  I  have  one  poor  chance  of  escape,  if  I 
can  make  my  way  to  the  Finnish  coast,  and  on  to  Swe- 
den." 

Constance's  mind  fastened  on  the  practical  details  at 
once.  "  But  is  not  that  running  into  danger  ? "  she 
asked.  "  Surely  they  will  watch  the  railways  and  the 
ports  now.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  some  of — of  these 
friends  of  yours  helped  you  to  conceal  yourself  till  the 
watch  was  relaxed?  Is  there  nowhere  that  you  could 
hide?" 

Stanislaus  winced  at  the  natural  question,  but  an- 
swered readily  enough.  "  There  is  no  place,"  he  replied 
impatiently.  "  Most  of  these  people  are  taken  them- 
selves; the  rest  are  in  hiding.    And  besides — why  should 
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I  conceal  it? — I  have  quarrelled  with  them.  They  or- 
dered me — they  dared  to  order  me — not  to  come  to  you, 
not  to  speak  to  you  or  ask  you  to  pity  me,  because  it 
would  spoil  their  precious  plans  if  I  trusted  any  one. 
But  I  served  them  well,  with  their  plans — "  he  laughed 
discordantly  and  broke  off. 

She  had  scarcely  heard  his  last  words.  She  felt,  in- 
deed, that  there  was  something  behind  his  story,  some 
deed  that  would  not  bear  looking  on;  but  that  could  be 
thought  about  afterwards.  She  must  act  on  the  impulse 
of  compassion.  "  What  am  I  to  do  for  you.  Count  Lu- 
binski  ?  "  she  asked  abruptly.  His  eyes  rested  on  her  face 
admiringly,  and  he  bent  suddenly  and  kissed  her  hand 
and  let  it  fall. 

"  You  are  the  true  metal  after  all,  you  English  women," 
he  said.  "  Oh,  if  you  were  my  wife,  what  a  man  I  could 
have  been — would  be  still !  You  can  do  all  for  me,  Con- 
stance; all  that  any  one  could  do.  Lend  me  some  money 
to  take  me  away  to  England;  I  will  repay  it  with  my 
heart's  blood,  but  you  shall  have  it.  And  give  me  some 
coat  of  your  cousin's,  something  to  make  me  look  like 
an  Englishman — a  guide-book,  a  bag,  a  pipe,  anything  you 
will." 

Constance  rose  without  a  word,  and  passed  out  of  the 
room.  He  could  hear  her  rapid  footsteps  fainter  as  she 
wont  from  room  to  room,  and  now  and  then  the  slide 
and  thud  of  a  drawer  pulled  out,  or  the  creak  of  a  ward- 
robe door.  It  seemed  an  age  while  she  was  away,  biit  five 
minutes  had  not  passed  whon  she  came  back,  flushed  with 
haste,  and  threw  down  a  confused  bundle  on  the  sofa. 

"  There  I  **  she  panted.  "  There  is  Jim's  old  overcoat 
and  a  travelling  cap — he  never  wears  them  now.  There 
is   a   walking-stick    of  uncle's — only   Englishmen   carry 
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sticks  here.  There  is  an  English  baedeker — it's  mine — 
and  a  pair  of  knitted  gloves.  Here  is  one  of  Jim's  old 
passports,  when  he  came  out  first.  It  is  of  no  use,  but 
it  may  do  to  show  on  the  boat.  There  is  a  little  travelling 
bag  of  his,  too — I  will  buy  him  another.  You  will  find 
some  of  his  things  inside.  There's  his  old  pipe  and  a 
tobacco  pouch  he  brought  from  London,  and  a  pair  of 
blue  spectacles  my  old  aunt  gave  me  for  the  snow,  and 
— oh,  you  will  see !  "  she  added,  flushing  to  a  deeper  col- 
our. "  And  here — "  drawing  a  dainty  wallet  and  a  gold- 
mounted  purse  from  her  pocket,  and  emptying  them  into 
one  hand — "  is  the  money !  "  and  she  held  out  both  hands 
to  him,  with  the  cup  of  the  joined  palms  full  of  coin  and 
notes.  There  were  Eussian  notes,  a  crisp  new  fifty-rouble 
and  some  soiled  and  greasy  threes  and  ones;  there  was  a 
heap  of  Swedish  and  Russian  small  silver,  crowns  and 
twenty  and  ten  copeck  pieces,  and  half-a-dozen  English 
sovereigns  gleaming  proudly  from  among  the  pretentious 
paper  and  token  silver.  Stanislaus  took  the  heap  as  she 
poured  it  from  her  hands  into  his,  and  swiftly  bent  and 
kissed  the  soft  palms.  She  drew  them  quickly  away  and 
stood,  flushed  and  panting,  while  he  parted  the  gold 
from  the  silver,  and  emptied  each  into  its  pocket,  then 
folded  the  notes  away  in  his  pocket-book.  It  was  pro- 
saic and  hateful,  and  he  felt  how  low  the  pride  of  the 
Lubinskis  had  fallen  to  ask  alms  of  a  woman;  yet  Con- 
stance came  nearer  loving  him  in  that  moment,  perhaps, 
than  ever.  When  the  last  coin  had  clashed  on  its  heap, 
he  turned  to  her  again. 

"  Now  I  must  go,  Constance,  and  perhaps  I  shall  never 
see  you  again  anywhere.  If  the  one  chance  of  life  that 
you  have  given  me  fails,  try  to  forget  everything  about  me, 
except  that  I — I  loved  you,  and  you  were  good  to  me. 
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And  ask  Sasha  to  forgive  me;  I  have  not  been  kind  to 
her,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.    You  will  tell  her  that  ?  " 

Constance  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and  sobbed,  for 
all  answer,  and  a  keen  thrill  of  pleasure  ran  through  him 
as  he  felt  his  power  over  her.  In  that  moment  she  was 
his  if  he  chose  to  ask,  love  or  no  love.  But  with  the 
thrill  came  pity  for  her,  and  the  wish  to  spare  her  a 
further  grief. 

"  Don't  cry,  Constance,''  he  said,  and  his  voice  was 
like  his  sister's.  "  I  must  say  good-bye,  but  we  may  meet 
again.  Eussia  is  wide,  but  the  world  is  wider,  and  there 
is  free  air  somewhere.  Good-bye ! "  and  he  turned  to  the 
door,  but  she  sprang  to  stop  him. 

"  You  are  forgetting,"  she  cried.  "  You  must  put  this 
coat  on,  and  take  all  these  things.  Perhaps  they  will  help 
you  to  escape." 

She  held  the  heavy  coat  up  for  him,  but  it  was  pain- 
fully easy  to  put  on;  for  what  Jim  Eogers  lacked  in 
height,  he  made  up  in  breadth  and  thickness.  The  slen- 
der Pole  buttoned  it  round  him,  then  winced  and  laughed 
as  he  saw  part  of  himself  in  a  mirror.  "  All  the  better !  " 
he  said;  "people  say  an  Englishman's  clothes  never  fit 
him.    Now  for  the  cap." 

He  drew  the  cap  over  his  hair,  hiding  it,  and  down  his 
forehead  almost  to  the  brow;  then  he  put  on  Constance's 
blue  snow  spectacles.  The  red  baedeker,  the  pipe  and 
pouch,  went  into  the  big  outside  pockets;  the  passport, 
with  the  date  deftly  altered  by  a  pen-stroke,  into  the  in- 
ner pocket.  Then  he  drew  on  the  thick  gloves,  took  the 
bag  in  one  hand  and  the  stick  in  the  other,  and  stared  at 
his  image  in  a  tall  mirror.  Certainly  he  seemed  trans- 
formed beyond  recognition,  a  caricature  of  the  Briton 
as  he  is  seen  abroad. 
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"  Good-bye,  Stanislaus  Borisovitch !  "  he  said,  nodding 
to  the  grotesque  figure  that  nodded  gravely  to  him.  "  I 
am  James  Rogers  the  second,  not  answering  to  the  name 
of  Yakov  Yegoritch,  as  I  speak  only  a  little  bad  Russian 
and  some  frightful  French.  If  any  official  dares  to  ask 
for  my  passport,  I  will  telegraph  to  my  Ambassador  and 
write  to  the  Times,  and  get  my  cousin  the  M.P.  to  ask  a 
question  in  the  House  of  Commons — "  and  he  ended  with 
a  strident  laugh  that  might  have  been  the  echo  of  Jim's 
merriment. 

Constance  stood  staring  at  him,  so  sudden  was  his 
change  of  manner.  Was  the  man  only  an  actor,  after  all  ? 
He  saw  her  surprise,  and  his  voice  softened  again  into  its 
old  musical  tone. 

"Forgive  me,  Constance,"  he  said.  "I  must  laugh, 
or  I  shall  go  mad,  I  think.  Hide  my  coat,  and  do  not 
let  a  servant  know  I  have  gone.  The  police  have  been 
here  for  me,  and  may  come  again,  and  the  longer  they 
expect  me  here  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased — if  they  do 
not  annoy  you,  dear.    Now,  good-bye !  " 

She  felt  his  ungloved  fingers  cold  on  her  wrist,  his  lips 
warm  on  her  hand;  then  the  door  shut,  and  after  it  an- 
other.   Steps  sounded  on  the  stone  stairs  and  died  away. 

She  lifted  her  eyes,  and  saw  that  his  place  was  empty, 
and  felt  that  it  would  know  him  no  more.  Then,  dully, 
mechanically,  she  stepped  into  the  hall,  saw  his  coat  and 
cap  lying  folded  together,  took  them  into  her  room, 
locked  the  door,  and  quietly,  carefully,  packed  them  at 
the  bottom  of  a  trunk.  Then  she  reeled  to  her  bed  and 
fell  on  it,  and  lay  there,  unable  to  think,  to  hope,  or  to 
grieve,  feeling  only  a  dull  ache  behind  her  forehead,  and 
a  dull  foreboding  in  her  mind  that  she  had  looked  her 
last  on  Stanislaus  Lubinski. 
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As  the  Pole  reached  the  main  door  of  the  building, 
he  nerved  himself  to  pass  the  dvornik,  police  spy  as  he 
knew  the  man  to  be.  But  the  sentry-box  by  the  steps 
was  vacant,  and  the  porter  was  talking  volubly,  ten  yards 
off,  to  a  boy  who  was  asking  his  way — rather  a  stout  boy, 
and  a  stupid  one  too,  from  the  elaborate  explanations  he 
needed.  Stanislaus  went  out,  as  he  had  gone  in,  unob- 
served, and  strolled  down  the  street,  swinging  his  bag. 
The  dvornik  never  glanced  at  him;  but  the  boy  did,  and 
seemed  struck  by  the  look  of  the  tall  Englishman.  Half 
a  minute  later,  he  too  strolled  off  in  the  same  direction, 
pulling  his  cap  over  his  forehead  as  he  did  so,  as  if  to 
hide  a  stray  short  curl  of  red  hair. 
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Stanislaus  strode  down  the  street,  swinging  his  walk- 
ing-stick, and  looking  condescendingly  at  the  shops  and 
the  passers-by.  He  had  deliberately  chosen  to  act  a  dar- 
ing part,  and  he  must  play  it  to  the  life.  He  knew  that 
he  would  attract  notice;  a  tall  Englishman  in  a  brown 
ulster,  too  large  for  him,  and  a  travelling  cap,  with  hand- 
bag and  walking-stick,  must  needs  be  a  mark  for  obser- 
vation, and  often  for  derision  abroad.  But  in  St  Peters- 
burg, most  cosmopolitan  of  capitals,  any  one  may  wear 
anything,  within  wide  limits,  and  excite  nothing  more 
than  a  mild  wonder.  Even  the  blue  spectacles  were  not 
too  unusual;  a  German  doctor  had  just  pointed  out  that 
men  ruined  their  eyes  by  staring  at  the  snow,  in  winter, 
and  should  never  be  without  tinted  glasses  in  that  sea- 
son. Jim's  old  briar-root  pipe  restrained  the  restless 
mouth  of  the  Pole,  as  Constance's  snow  glasses  veiled  his 
eyes.  The  police  at  street  comers,  raising  dull  eyes 
against  the  drizzle,  noted  the  stranger  and  forgot  him; 
he  was  manifestly  an  Englishman,  and  out  of  their  world, 
a  citizen  of  the  strange  country  where  officials  were  held 
in  no  honour.  As  such,  he  deserved  no  notice,  any  more 
than  the  insignificant  thick-set  boy  who  passed  the  police- 
man half-a-minute  afterwards. 

Behind  the  blue  spectacles,  however,  the  keen  dark 
eyes  were  scrutinising  every  face,  every  form,  every  car- 
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riage.  It  was  a  terrible  ordeal  thus  to  challenge  observa- 
tion and  defeat  it.  Every  glance  seemed  to  search  him, 
every  whispered  comment  to  be  a  betrayal.  Keason,  cun- 
ning, foresight  were  all  taxed  to  wrestle  down  the  mad 
fear  and  suspicion  that  tempted  him  to  cross  the  road  as 
he  neared  a  policeman,  to  quicken  his  pace  as  he  passed 
an  officer,  to  stop  each  stranger  that  glanced  in  his  face, 
and  ask,  "  Why  do  you  look  at  me  ?  Do  you  take  me  for  a 
murderer  ?  " 

If  an  isvostchik  walked  his  horse  beside  the  apparent 
Englishman,  in  the  hope  of  catching  a  liberal  fare,  and 
then  drove  away  quickly  at  Lubinski's  shake  of  the  head, 
he  was  the  Finn  of  last  night  in  another  disguise,  or  a 
police  spy;  if  a  moujik  in  his  sheepskin  shambled  be- 
hind him,  he  was  a  detective  tracking  the  Pole  down. 
Each  successive  shock  of  dread  was  like  a  wave  surging 
up,  and  all  but  submerging  his  reason.  Like  the  dizzy 
fascination  of  a  precipice  to  the  traveller  that  looks  down 
it,  came  the  perverse  impulse  to  tear  off  disguise  and  pro- 
claim himself;  and  yet  he  walked  on  with  the  vacant  smile 
of  the  tourist  fixed  on  his  face.  Before  he  had  gone  far, 
a  fresh  fear  assailed  him.  For  some  minutes  he  had  held 
Jim  Rogers*  old  pipe  in  his  hand  or  his  mouth;  and  he 
had  forgotten  to  fill  and  light  it.  There  was  a  blot  that 
none  could  fail  to  notice.  Those  two  students  looking  at 
him  and  laughing  together  must  have  seen  it.  Perhaps 
they  were  Nihilists — so  many  students  were — and  had 
been  among  his  masked  judges  last  night.  He  halted 
and  looked  at  the  pipe  as  if  in  surprise,  then  he  swore 
at  it  in  English,  so  that  any  one  near  might  hear  him, 
and  filled  it  deliberately  from  the  worn  rubber  pouch  that 
was  in  his  pocket.  As  ho  bent  his  head  to  fill  the  pipe, 
he  glanced  over  his  spectacles  at  the  students.    They  had 
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stopped  laughing,  and  were  talking  in  low  tones.  Did 
they  know  English  well,  and  guess  that  he  was  not  an 
Englishman  ?  or  had  he  been  overacting  his  part,  and  were 
they  only  now  beginning  to  suspect  him  ?  But  now,  hav- 
ing begun  to  fill  his  pipe,  he  must  finish  and  must  smoke 
it,  or  he  would  seem  strange.  He  had  no  matches  left, 
and  would  be  compelled  to  ask  some  stranger  for  a  light. 
He  moved  on;  the  students  went  on  their  way.  He  would 
have  given  his  right  hand  to  look  and  see  if  they  turned 
again,  and  dared  not.  When  could  he  ask  for  a  light? 
Twice  and  three  times,  he  picked  out  some  face  coming 
to  meet  him,  resolved  to  speak  to  that  man;  twice  and 
three  times,  as  the  man  passed  him  he  was  silent.  At  last 
he  chose  a  German,  as  it  seemed,  and  resolved  to  ask  of 
this  stranger  and  no  other.  The  man  had  a  fat,  pasty  face, 
like  Jacob  Schmidt's — could  it  be  Jacob? — but  the  pang 
of  fear  was  brief,  as  the  German  drew  nearer,  and  proved 
an  utter  stranger.  Stanislaus  went  up  to  him  and  asked 
him  for  a  light  in  bad  German,  with  as  much  English  ac- 
cent as  he  could  imitate — so  bad  indeed,  that  the  stranger 
stared  at  him  and  could  not  understand.  He  repeated  his 
request  rather  more  plainly,  and  the  German  stared  again, 
grunted,  and  finally  produced  his  match-box.  Even  then, 
the  Pole's  lips  trembled  so  that  he  took  some  time  in  get- 
ting his  pipe  to  draw.  He  thanked  the  German,  and  went 
on  puffing  at  Jim's  briar;  but  it  was  old  and  foul,  and  the 
tobacco  was  strong  and  none  too  good.  He  coughed,  and 
looked  round  to  see  who  had  noticed  his  coughing;  and 
then  he  remembered  that  he  had  talked  better  German 
the  second  time  than  the  first. 

So  driven  and  lashed  and  scorched  by  his  own  fears, 
as  a  murderer  of  old  by  the  Furies,  he  went  on  along  the 
wet,  thawing  streets,  where  the  sledges  cut  deep  gashes 
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in  the  melting  snow,  or  splashed  through  growing  pools. 
The  wind  was  raw  and  damp,  though  no  rain  fell.  Still, 
the  unusual  exertion  of  walking  in  a  heavy  ulster  warmed 
Stanislaus,  though  it  tired  him.  A  boy  who  was  going 
the  same  way  but  at  some  distance  behind  the  Pole  found 
walking  tiring  work  also — for  he  grew  hot,  and  had  to 
take  off  his  cap  and  pass  a  handkerchief  over  his  forehead 
and  short  red  hair. 

As  Stanislaus  lost  the  sense  of  cold,  he  began  to  feel 
hungry  again.  It  was  now  one  o'clock,  and  Dunia's  poor 
provision  had  only  served  to  blunt  the  first  edge  of  his 
appetite.  Whether  or  no  he  awakened  suspicion,  he  must 
eat,  or  his  faintness  would  betray  him  by  relaxing  his 
vigilance.  He  pushed  open  the  swinging  door  of  a  traMir 
of  the  better  kind,  and  walked  in,  then  turned  as  if  to  go 
out  again ;  for  an  Englishman  just  come  to  the  city  would 
probably  avoid  unknown  eating-houses.  However,  he  was 
in  now,  and  the  smell  of  warm  food  drew  him  irresistibly. 
He  took  his  seat  at  a  little  table  in  a  corner,  and  after  a 
momentary  mental  debate  whether  he  should  keep  up  the 
character  of  an  ignorant  Englishman  or  not,  he  decided 
to  save  time  and  avert  the  waiter's  curiosity  by  speaking 
fairly  good  Russian.  He  called  for  bouillon,  and  as  the 
liot  nectar — for  so  it  seemed  to  him — revived  and  stimu- 
lated him,  his  sanity  returned,  and  the  feverish  suspicion 
that  had  possessed  him  was  quieted  again.  He  could  let 
the  waiter  go  away  to  fulfil  his  order  without  fancying  that 
the  man  was  a  spy,  and  wouhl  return  with  gendarmes  in- 
stead of  cutlets.  He  could  watch  his  neighbours  in  the 
room  without  trying  to  forestall  their  plots  against  him. 
He  even  began  to  smile  at  his  own  panic;  very  possibly 
the  police  had  declined  to  act  upon  information  coming 
from  a  doubtful  or  unknown  source,  or  they  thought  Go- 
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lovokin's  death  was  not  worth  avenging.  Still,  it  was  safer 
to  get  away  without  risking  too  much.  He  had  been  in 
greater  danger  before,  and  had  escaped.  Once  in  Stock- 
holm, he  could  enjoy  life  again;  it  was  a  gay  city,  as  he 
knew  well.  Then,  if  he  found  nothing  to  do  in  Sweden, 
there  was  always  England,  and  a  public  ready  to  swallow 
any  stories  of  Siberia  and  the  secret  police. 

He  finished  his  meal,  drank  a  little  glass  of  cognac  with 
his  coffee,  paid  and  walked  out  into  the  street.  A  thin 
sleet  had  begun  to  fall,  and  the  air  was  colder.  The  specta- 
cles he  had  on  were  blurred  in  a  moment,  and  he  took 
them  off,  for  he  needed  all  his  eyesight.  The  pipe  he 
tried  to  smoke  again,  but  it  sickened  him,  and  he  lit  a 
cigarette  instead.  Then  he  walked  slowly  on,  gradually 
making  for  the  Finnish  side. 

He  came  out  on  the  quay  south  of  the  Great  Neva. 
The  snow  here  had  given  way  soonest,  and  the  sledges 
avoided  the  stretches  of  wood  pavement.  The  wide  floor 
of  ice  on  the  river  was  still  firm,  though  stained  grey  and 
mottled  with  thaw,  and  roads  led  across  the  ice  from 
inclined  ways  by  the  quays  to  points  on  the  "  Petersburg 
Side,"  as  the  island  of  the  old  city  is  called,  or  the  Vassili 
Ostroff.  But  the  ice  was  sloppy  with  the  thaw,  and  few 
vehicles  went  that  way.  Most  of  them  crossed  by  the 
bridge  of  boats,  standing  out  of  the  ice  with  its  long 
series  of  clumsy  arks,  and  the  tangle  of  trestle-work 
above.  For  a  moment  he  hesitated  whether  to  cross  by 
this  way  or  to  keep  on  to  the  iron  bridge  higher  up,  lead- 
ing right  to  the  railway  station.  The  more  indirect  road 
seemed  the  safer,  and  he  cautiously  approached  the 
wooden  bridge.  Disagreeable  as  the  sleet  was,  he  had 
determined  not  to  take  a  drosdiky;  it  would  save  time, 
of  which  he  had  too  much,  and  spend  money,  of  which  he 
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had  to  be  sparing,  and  if,  as  was  almost  certain,  detec- 
tives were  watching  for  him  at  the  station,  they  must 
needs  notice  the  passengers  who  drove  up.  Though  he 
was  feeling  tired  he  doggedly  plodded  on. 

As  he  came  near  the  bridge,  he  heard  the  sound  of 
wheels  behind  him,  and  looking  round,  saw  a  showy  close 
carriage,  with  two  fine  black  horses,  rolling  along  the  quay. 
The  vehicle  spattered  him  with  muddy  water  as  it  swished 
through  the  puddle  close  to  him ;  and  swiftly  as  it  passed, 
he  recognised  Morozof's  equipage,  and  noticed  that  two 
people  were  in  it — one,  he  thought,  Morozof  himself. 
What  could  the  manufacturer  want  there  at  such  an  hour  ? 
The  haunting,  insane  suspicion,  laid  for  a  time,  began  to 
rise  again.  Had  Morozof  come  there  to  intercept  him 
and  betray  him  to  the  police ?  It  seemed  impossible;  but 
what  could  bring  him  there  ?  At  least,  whatever  Morozof's 
aims  were,  the  Pole  had  provided  an  enemy  for  him,  and 
an  enemy  to  be  feared,  and  he  smiled  with  pale  lips  to 
think  that  the  Kussian  might  yet  be  repaid  in  kind  for  his 
treachery.  But  suddenly  the  smile  vanished ;  for  the  car- 
riage halted  near  the  slope  up  to  the  bridge,  and  Morozof 
and  another  man  got  out  and  walked  on  to  the  first  span, 
the  Eussian  apparently  pointing  out  objects  of  interest  to 
his  friend,  and  talking,  as  it  seemed,  volubly. 

Could  they  have  posted  themselves  there  to  entrap 
Stanislaus?  The  thought  crossed  his  mind,  but  he  re- 
jected it.  They  were  not  observing  the  quay;  besides, 
the  secretary  knew  Morozof's  odd,  restless  habit  of  doing 
business  in  his  carriage,  or  at  a  pleasure  garden — any- 
where but  in  his  office.  So  the  Pole  lounged  nearer,  glanc- 
ing up  under  his  cap,  and  screening  himself  behind  the 
parapet  of  the  quay,  till  he  reached  a  spot  where  the  corner 
of  a  little  wooden  building  hid  him  from  observation  and 
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allowed  him  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  pair.  Morozof  was 
dressed  in  a  costly  cloak,  lined  with  the  precious,  but 
glaringly  conspicuous  silver  fox  fur.  His  beard  stood  out 
sharply  against  the  sheen  of  the  deep  eollar.  His  com- 
panion was  tall  and  spare,  and  buttoned  up  in  a  long  over- 
coat of  Western  pattern.  His  hair  and  moustache  were 
black,  his  complexion  olive;  no  doubt  he  was  the  man — 
Italian  or  Southerner — that  Lubinski  had  seen  from  the 
window  of  the  tram-car.  Evidently  Morozof  did  not  mean 
to  let  go  of  his  new  customer  or  investor,  but  was  carry- 
ing him  round  St  Petersburg  in  his  triumphal  chariot,  and 
had  stopped  to  point  out  the  beauties  and  glories  of  his 
city.  Soon  enough  they  would  go  on  to  another  place 
of  interest  and  leave  the  bridge  free. 

But  Morozof  was  not  to  be  wearied.  His  talk  flowed 
on,  the  supposed  Italian  listening  with  smiling  patience, 
and  now  and  then  dropping  a  word  that  set  the  Gussian 
off  on  a  fresh  score.  The  young  Pole  grew  desperate. 
He  could  not  skulk  behind  the  shed  much  longer,  for  al- 
ready, as  he  thought,  a  policeman,  standing  by  one  of  the 
wooden  inclined  planes  leading  down  to  the  ice,  was  be- 
ginning to  eye  him  with  distrust,  and  sidle  towards  him. 
Whether  he  went  over  the  bridge  or  round  the  foot  of  its 
slope,  he  must  pass  within  the  view  of  the  two  standing 
there ;  and  it  seemed  the  smaller  risk  to  cross  at  once.  He 
lit  a  fresh  cigarette  under  shelter  of  the  shed,  then  lounged 
on  past  Morozof's  carriage,  keeping  it  between  himself 
and  its  owner.  The  coachman  saw  him,  of  course,  but 
Stanislaus  knew  the  man  to  be  stupid,  and  the  change 
of  dress  was  quite  enough  to  rout  his  recollections.  Thus, 
keeping  his  eyes  stealthily  fixed  on  Morozof,  the  Pole  crept 
on  till  he  was  almost  opposite  his  former  employer.  As 
he  left  the  shelter  of  the  shed  roof,  a  boj  in  a  rough  over- 
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coat,  who  had  been  hurrying  to  find  a  cover  from  the  sleet, 
halted  under  the  lee  of  the  building,  and  shook  out  the 
wet  from  the  folds  of  his  cap.  Then  he  drew  the  cap  down 
over  his  red  hair  and  peered  round  the  angle  of  the  shed, 
just  as  the  Pole  made  his  venture. 

Stanislaus  waited  for  a  moment,  till  he  saw  a  couple 
of  heavy  waggons  passing  slowly  off  the  bridge,  between 
him  and  Morozof.  Then  he  walked  quickly  up  the  ap- 
proach and  along  the  opposite  side-walk,  hoping  to  pass 
unseen  behind  the  moving  screen.  But  he  had  miscal- 
culated. The  lumbering  waggons  reached  the  steep  slope 
at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  the  horses  broke  perforce 
into  their  fastest  trot.  The  second  rattled  past  him  be- 
fore he  was  even  abreast  of  Morozof  and  the  Italian. 
Worst  of  all,  the  noise  made  them  look  up,  and  both  saw 
him.  It  was  too  late  to  turn  back;  Stanislaus  kept  on 
steadily.  His  cap  was  drawn  down,  his  collar  turned  up, 
but  he  could  not  avert  his  face.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on 
those  two  as  if  an  iron  clamp  held  his  neck  from  turning. 
Morozof's  face  was  blank,  and  he  evidently  suspected  noth- 
ing. A  thrill  of  hope  shot  through  Stanislaus  as  he  saw 
the  Eussian  look  away  again.  He  was  past  the  nearest 
point,  and  had  not  been  recognised.  Forgetting  his  fear 
for  a  moment,  he  pushed  up  his  cap  a  little,  to  take  one 
last  look  at  his  employer.  As  he  did  so,  the  Italian  glanced 
up,  and  his  eyes  met  those  of  Stanislaus.  The  Pole  reeled 
against  the  railing  of  the  bridge,  sick  and  giddy,  as  if 
with  a  stunning  blow;  for  the  stranger  had  the  cold,  steely 
eyes  of  Number  Nought  I 

What  the  President's  presence  with  Morozof  meant, 
Stanislaus  might  well  have  guessed;  but  he  was  paralysed, 
mind  and  body,  by  the  sudden  shock.  For  a  moment  ho 
could  not  move,  could  not  speak;   and  in  that  moment, 
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Morozof,  following  his  companion's  eyes,  saw  his  secretary, 
leaning  against  the  parapet,  and  this  time,  knew  him.  Lu- 
binski,  still  powerless,  saw  the  light  of  recognition  come 
into  the  Russian's  eyes,  and  his  lips  part  in  their  ugly 
smile,  before  he  turned  to  the  silent  Italian  and  exclaimed : 
"  Surely  that  is  Lubinski !  the  man  that  is  wanted  by  the 
police ! " 

Others  heard  the  words  besides  Morozof's  companion; 
others  marked  the  livid  face,  the  blank,  staring  eyes  of 
the  Pole  as  his  employer  pointed  at  him;  others  knew 
what  the  name  and  the  terror  meant.  A  lean  man,  wear- 
ing a  civilian  suit  as  if  it  were  a  uniform,  tossed  away  his 
cigar,  touched  the  arm  of  a  policeman  posted  on  the 
bridge,  and  the  two  made  for  Stanislaus;  the  policeman 
who  had  noticed  him  when  he  lurked  behind  the  shed  ad- 
vanced from  his  post  beside  the  incline  to  the  ice,  and  the 
red-haired  boy,  leaving  the  shelter  of  the  shed,  ran  lightly 
up  the  slope  of  the  bridge,  giving  a  shrill  whistle  as  he 
ran. 

The  sound  wakened  Stanislaus  from  his  trance  of  ter- 
ror. He  cast  one  quick  glance  round  him.  There  were 
two  men  coming  towards  him  on  the  bridge;  and  even  if 
he  avoided  them,  he  would  be  stopped  long  before  he 
could  reach  the  other  side.  Only  one  man  seemed  to  be 
between  him  and  the  inclined  road  to  the  ice.  He  turned 
back  to  escape  by  that  way ;  and  as  he  moved,  the  boy,  as 
if  overshooting  him,  blundered  into  the  civilian  of  the 
military  bearing,  and  checked  him.  Lubinski  flung  down 
the  bag  and  stick  he  had  been  holding,  made  a  dash  tow- 
ards the  single  policeman,  as  if  to  overrun  him,  doubled, 
ducked  under  his  arm  and  made  for  the  river.  But  his 
long  overcoat  hampered  him,  and  the  policeman,  turning, 
caught  him  up  as  he  reached  the  incline.    They  closed, 
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swayed  and  fell  together;  the  policeman  was  undermost, 
and  his  head  struck  on  a  granite  slab  from  which  the  snow 
had  melted.  Half  stunned,  he  still  clung  to  the  skirts 
of  the  overcoat.  Stanislaus,  struggling  up,  wrenched  at 
his  coat  in  vain,  then  stamped  savagely  on  the  man's 
broad,  white,  stupid  face.  The  man's  grip  relaxed  and 
he  lay  still;  Lubinski  snatched  the  coat  from  his  grasp 
and  rushed  down  to  the  ice.  The  two  pursuers,  closely 
followed  by  the  boy,  halted  for  a  moment  by  their 
battered  comrade,  and  the  fugitive  tore  off  his  overcoat 
as  he  ran  and  flung  it  away.  He  nearly  halted  as  he  did 
so,  and  his  eyes  swept  round  him.  The  two  men,  fifty 
yards  behind,  were  just  giving  chase  again.  Down  stream 
and  before  him  lay  the  white  and  grey  plain  of  the  ice, 
dotted  with  human  specks.  There  was  no  cover,  no  hope 
there.  To  his  right  stretched  the  line  of  clumsy  pontoons 
carrying  the  bridge,  with  the  complicated  interlacement 
of  beams  resting  on  them;  while  high  up,  on  the  grey- 
white  sky,  ran  the  wavering  line  of  the  parapet,  beaded 
with  heads,  dark  against  the  light — Morozof's  and  the 
President  among  them,  no  doubt!  There  was  a  shout 
from  the  quay,  and  a  nearer  murmur  along  the  bridge. 

He  took  in  all  with  one  flash  of  intense  sight;  then 
on  the  instant  made  his  choice.  As  the  men  came  run- 
ning down  the  incline  to  the  river,  losing  sight  of  him  for 
just  the  necessary  glance  at  their  footing,  he  made  for 
the  bridge.  Once  hidden  from  the  crowd  above  by  the 
bridge  itself,  screened  from  the  police  by  the  pontoons 
and  un'der-works  of  the  structure,  he  might  find  a  hiding- 
place  on  one  of  the  boats,  or  let  the  pursuers  pass  him, 
and  dodge  back  to  the  quay  unobserved.  That  way  there 
was  the  shadow  of  a  hope;  any  other  path  of  flight  was 
to  certain  capture. 
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As  he  made  for  the  bridge,  he  heard  a  cry  above  him — 
a  cry  of  warning,  it  seemed.  The  sound  only  quickened 
his  feet.  He  threw  up  a  last  glance  to  the  heads  hanging 
over  the  parapet,  and  dashed  into  the  shadow  of  the  bridge. 
But  just  as  he  passed  close  to  one  of  the  boats,  the  sheet 
of  ice  beneath  him  swayed,  bent,  and  crashed  under  his 
feet,  and  tilted  up  on  each  side  of  him.  He  caught  at  the 
smooth  planking  of  the  pontoon  in  vain,  and  the  cleft 
sucked  him  down.  He  felt  the  strong  current  clutching 
at  him,  the  ring  of  water  closing  round  his  throat  like  an 
icy  hand,  and  then  he  was  up  again,  clinging  to  a  bolt  that 
stood  out  from  the  side  of  the  boat.  As  he  caught  it  and 
held  on,  he  knew  the  meaning  of  that  shout  of  warning. 
The  ice  above  and  under  the  bridge  of  boats  had  been 
cut  away  earlier  in  the  winter  to  ease  the  pressure  of  the 
ice-pack  from  the  lake;  and  the  swift  current,  and  the 
thaws,  had  kept  the  freed  space  from  freezing  over  thickly. 
The  stream  sucked  at  him,  as  it  ran  past  the  pontoon. 
The  current  could  not  draw  him  under  the  boat,  for  the 
sides  of  it  were  straight;  but  his  feet  were  carried  up 
among  the  broken  ice.  Still  he  held  on,  and  looked  back 
for  help. 

The  two  pursuers  were  not  far  from  him;  with  them 
came  a  little  Cossack,  sabre  in  hand,  and  a  boy  behind. 
They  halted  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  thin  ice,  and  the 
Cossack,  throwing  down  his  sword,  uncoiled  a  length  of 
cord  that  was  hanging  over  his  arm,  and  taking  off  his 
empty  scabbard,  he  tied  it  to  the  end  of  the  cord,  and 
flung  it  towards  Lubinski.  The  sheath  slid,  grating  along 
the  ice,  and  plunged  into  the  hole  close  at  hand.  Stan- 
islaus caught  at  it  with  one  hand,  then  with  both,  and 
went  down  into  icy  darkness  for  a  moment;  then  he  felt 
the  strain  on  the  cord,  nnd  light  broke  on  him  again.    He 
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was  pulled  partly  out,  got  his  elbow  on  the  edge  of  the 
ragged  ice,  and  went  down  again  as  it  broke  away,  then 
hung  at  the  edge  of  a  firmer  sheet  with  his  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  water.  The  cord  was  not  strong 
enough  to  pull  him  further ;  and  he  lay  back,  half  floating 
and  half  hanging  by  his  arms,  staring  at  the  grey-white 
glare  of  the  sky. 

What  were  they  doing  now?  were  they  going  to  leave 
him  to  freeze  and  be  carried  under  the  ice?  He  could 
hear  them  talking  excitedly,  then  a  clear  voice — "  Give  me 
the  rope !  "  then  a  sliding,  grating  sound,  and  the  flapping 
of  a  trailed  cord,  and  then,  over  the  edge  of  the  firmer 
ice,  a  head  worked  forward  as  its  owner  crept  cautiously 
to  the  verge.  Next  moment  an  unwinding  coil  of  stout 
rope  splashed  across  the  Pole's  arms:  he  let  go  of  the 
scabbard  and  gripped  the  new  cord,  and  was  dragged  up 
till  he  was  half  out  of  the  water,  and  looking  into  Dunia's 
eyes.  Her  boy's  cap  was  gone,  and  the  little  red  crisping 
curls  were  tangled  and  disordered.  She  put  her  strong 
warm  hand  over  his  chilled  fingers,  then  turned  and 
shouted  back  to  the  police  and  the  Cossack,  "  Stop  pulling 
till  I  fasten  the  rope  round  him."  The  man  in  the  plain 
clothes  assented,  and  the  three,  holding  on  to  the  rope, 
waited  at  a  prudent  distance.  Dunia  stooped  and  caught 
the  Pole's  sodden  coat-collar  with  her  other  hand,  drawing 
his  head  close  to  hers. 

"  Stanislaus,"  she  said  in  his  ear,  "  I  can  save  thee  now, 
but  there  is  no  hope;  they  will  not  spare  thy  life.  It  is 
only  a  choice  of  deaths — to  drown  now  or — " 

"  I  know !  "  gasped  Lubinski.  "  Hold  me  one  moment 
longer,  Dunia,  while  I  think !  do  not  let  go !  " 

For  all  answer,  Dunia  tightened  her  hold  on  his  hand. 
His  body  was  numb  with  the  bitter  cold,  but  his  brain 
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held  all  the  life  that  was  in  him.  In  that  supreme  mo- 
ment it  was  not  his  past  sins  that  rose  before  him,  but  a 
vision  of  the  future,  one  that  he  had  seen  in  pictures,  and 
heard  told  about  in  secret  meetings.  There  was  a  long 
black  beam,  a  row  of  muffled  figures,  with  heads  shrouded 
in  ghastly  white  caps,  ranged  under  the  beam — then  the 
hold  failing  below  the  struggling  feet,  and  the  horrible 
strangling  that  some  said  was  not  meant  to  be  over  too 
soon.  This  was  his  fate  if  he  was  rescued  now;  if  not — 
was  he  not  half  dead  already  ? 

"Dunia!"  he  whispered  with  blue  lips,  "  Dunia,  leave 
go,  and  let  me  die.  Tell  them  I  would  not  be  hanged  by 
bunglers  like  them.  Only  go — thou  art  safe — they  do  not 
know  thee." 

The  rich  colour  flushed  in  the  girl's  cheeks,  and  she 
drew  his  head  nearer  and  kissed  him  on  the  cold  lips.  "  I 
knew  thou  wouldst  choose  so,  my  own  brave  love,"  she 
whispered.  "Hold  on  but  one  instant  till  I  come  too;" 
and  she  drew  her  body  forward  on  the  ice  till  it  half  over- 
hung the  dark  gap. 

"Dunia,  what  art  thou  doing?  go  back!"  he  gasped, 
striving  to  push  her  away;  but  she  laughed,  and  with 
one  thrust  of  her  feet  rolled  over  into  the  surging  black- 
ness, holding  on  with  one  hand  to  the  rope.  Only  the  two 
heads,  black  and  red,  showed  above  the  water  now. 

"  Rouge  et  noir"  laughed  the  Pole  with  chattering  teeth. 
"  Now  for  Zero !    Art  thou  ready  ?  " 

"  Kiss  me,  Stanislaus !    Now ! " 

"Hast  thou  fastened  the  rope?"  called  the  Cossack 
roughly.    "  Shall  we  pull  ?  " 

"  Aye,  pull  your  best !  "  cried  Stanislaus. 

The  three  men  pulled  and  ran  stumbling  back,  one  of 
them  falling,  for  the  rope  came  sliding  over  the  ice  empty. 
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There  was  a  man's  hoarse  laugh,  and  a  woman's  shrill 
laugh,  that  ceased  suddenly;  and  when  the  Cossack,  for- 
getting his  fear,  ran  forward,  the  jagged  gap  under  the 
bridge  was  empty.  There  was  nothing  but  black  water, 
fretting  against  the  teeth  of  the  ice. 
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A    LONG    DBIVE 

Anton  Morozof  and  his  companion  stood  on  the  bridge 
watching,  till  the  detective,  the  policeman,  and  the  Cos- 
sack came  back  disconsolate,  after  staring  at  the  black 
patch  of  water,  to  meet  other  policemen  who  had  placed 
the  disabled  man  in  the  ambulance,  and  made  spoil  of 
Jim  Rogers'  bag,  stick,  and  overcoat.  The  Italian  had 
not  shared  his  companion's  keen  interest  in  the  chase  and 
its  end;  only  when  the  red-haired  boy's  figure  crept  for- 
ward to  the  edge  of  the  ice  did  he  turn  away,  as  if  he 
I^new  what  would  happen  and  did  not  care  to  see  it.  When 
all  was  over  and  the  stream  of  passengers  moved  on  either 
way  across  the  bridge,  1  [orozof  turned  to  the  Italian. 

"  A  very  terrible  affair,  is  it  not,  Signor  Bartoldi  ?  "  he 
said,  with  no  great  evidence  of  horror  in  his  voice.  "  Of 
course  you  did  not  know  the  young  man  as  I  did.  He  was 
a  Pole  of  good  family;  Stanislaus  Lubinski  was  his  name. 
I  was  sorry  for  the  poor  fellow,  and  I  employed  him  as  a 
private  secretary  for  some  time;  but  he  must  have  been 
led  away  by  one  of  these  infernal  secret  societies  to  join 
in  their  atrocious  plots  against  the  State.  What  these 
fools  want  with  changing  the  government  and  murdering 
the  police,  I  can't  think;  I  have  always  got  on  well  with 
both.  And  yet  they  tell  me  that  this  young  madman  had 
helped  to  murder  an  officer — a  man  of  the  name  of  Golov- 
kin — who  was  doing  detective  work." 
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"  I  suppose  this  Lubinski  leaves  no  children,"  said  Bar- 
toldi  in  his  slow  but  accurate  Eussian. 

"  None  that  I  know  of;  he  was  never  married — ^not  that 
that  would  have  mattered.  He  leaves  nobody  but  a  sister, 
whom  I  know  slightly — a  handsome  girl,  but  poor  and 
proud,  like  most  Poles.  However,  I  shall  see  if  I  cannot 
do  something  for  her,"  he  added,  with  a  benevolent  smile. 

Morozof  was  indeed  overflowing  with  amiable  feeling. 
Not  only  had  he  just  seen  forty  thousand  roubles  rescued 
beyond  fear  of  loss,  but  he  was  in  the  way  of  doing  an 
extremely  fine  stroke  of  business.  Signor  Bartoldi,  of 
Milan,  the  abundantly  accredited  representative  of  a  group 
of  Italian  capitalists,  was  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of 
a  large  block  of  shares  in  the  new  Petroleum  Products 
Company.  A  little  more  hospitality  and  polite  attention, 
and  the  bargain  would  be  clinched.  No  wonder  that  the 
great  Eussian  manufacturer  felt  ready  to  befriend  any  one 
— on  his  own  terms. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  the  Italian  gravely  and  with  laborious 
precision,  "  that  the  bodies  of  those  two  will  never  be  re- 
covered." 

"  Not  if  they  are  carried  under  the  ice  right  out  to  the 
gulf,"  Morozof  answered;  "but  sometimes  bodies  catch 
somewhere  and  are  washed  down,  when  the  ice  breaks 
up.  Then  they  often  go  ashore  on  the  point  of  Peter's 
Island.  By  the  way,  I  should  like  to  drive  you  round 
there,  if  you  have  the  time." 

The  Italian's  time  was  at  the  disposal  of  Morozof,  or 
80  he  said. 

"  Then  jump  into  the  carriage  and  we  will  go  round 
there.    I  will  show  you  a  factory." 

"One  of  your  own?"  Bartoldi  asked. 

"  Not  at  present.    It  belongs  to  Messrs  Anson  &  Kauf- 
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mann.  Their  place  was  burnt  down  recently,  and  as  they 
have  only  just  rebuilt  it,  they  have  introduced  some  new 
features.  The  fire  has  been  a  very  good  thing  for  them, 
and  so  the  Insurance  Company  thought,  for  it  refused  to 
pay  at  first.  However,  you  see,  there  was  no  evidence ; " 
and  the  Kussian  smiled  significantly  as  he  followed  his 
guest  into  the  carriage. 

Morozof's  close  carriage  had  rubber  tyres  and  all  the 
latest  contrivances  in  the  way  of  springs;  so,  in  spite  of 
the  unevenness  of  the  roads,  due  to  the  thaw,  he  could 
talk  to  the  Italian  without  difficulty.  Signor  Bartoldi, 
hampered,  no  doubt,  by  having  to  use  a  foreign  language, 
was  far  from  displaying  the  common  volubility  of  his  race ; 
and  the  Eussian  had  the  conversation  to  himself.  He 
used  and  even  abused  his  opportunity,  declaiming  on  the 
inexhaustible  quantity  and  superb  quality  of  Baku  oil  in 
general,  and  his  own  in  particular,  and  of  the  invaluable 
products  of  petroleum,  especially  when  treated  in  his 
works.  He  crushed  his  hearer  with  showers  of  visionary 
gold,  and  drowned  him  in  rivers  of  imaginary  oil,  and  when 
the  victim  emerged  from  the  statistical  deluge,  it  was  only 
to  be  brought  down  with  thousands  of  barrels.  The  Ital- 
ian smiled  or  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  intervals,  and  in- 
terjected a  word  now  and  then,  and  the  carriage  and  its 
owner  rolled  on  impressively. 

They  had  left  the  city  and  were  driving  through  the 
suburbs  of  the  Viborg  side — a  rustling  paradise  of  leafage 
in  the  summer.  But  now  all  was  desolation.  The  gloomy 
green  of  the  pines  was  hardly  less  dreary  than  the  bare, 
black  skeletons  of  the  other  trees,  unclothed  by  the  thaw. 
The  slovenly,  battered  datchas,  uninhabited  and  out  of 
repair,  looked  forlorn  and  ridiculous;  the  closed  pleasure 
gardens,  with  their  light,  airy,  wooden  pavilions,  were 
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like  ballet-dancers  tiptoeing  along  a  muddy  street.  Even 
Morozof  shivered  at  the  sight  and  drew  his  costly  cloak 
round  him.  He  was  not  poetical,  but  the  deserted 
gardens  reminded  him,  as  they  have  reminded  many  a 
poet,  that  the  pleasures  of  this  world  pass  away.  He 
pulled  the  check-string,  and  told  the  coachman  to  turn 
over  the  Strogonof  Bridge  to  the  Islands.  Then  he 
resumed  the  conversation,  but  the  glories  of  oil  seemed 
to  pall  on  both,  and  the  talk  strayed  back  to  the  scene 
they  had  witnessed  from  the  bridge. 

"  You  said  that  unfortunate  young  man  was  connected 
with  some  secret  society,"  said  Bartoldi,  with  his  deliber- 
ate slow  speech.  "  I  was  told  by  a  high  official  yesterday 
that  a  nest  of  these  villains  was  discovered  by  the  police 
quite  recently." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  answered  Morozof,  "  the  rascals  had 
actually  made  their  nest,  as  you  call  it,  in  the  middle  of 
a  Government  wood-pile,  and  were  working  a  printing- 
press.  They  dared  to  resist  too;  several  were  killed  on 
both  sides  in  the  fight." 

The  Italian  turned  his  singular,  steel-grey  eyes  on  his 
host,  but  averted  them  as  Morozof  looked  up  again.  "  One 
does  not  often  meet  with  an  non-official  Russian  who 
knows  so  much  about  these  matters  as  you  seem  to  do  1 " 
he  said,  in  evident  surprise.  "  May  I  ask  how  you  came  to 
learn  this  ?  " 

The  great  man  smiled  condescendingly.  "  I  keep  my 
eyes  and  ears  open,  Signor  Bartoldi,  and  my  purse  too, 
sometimes;  and  occasionally  I  come  to  hear  bits  of  news 
that  are  useful  to  me.  For  instance,  if  a  report  were  to 
get  about  that  some  execrable  wretches — " 

"  Such  as  those  you  mentioned,"  blandly  put  in  the 
Italian. 
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"Just  80,  such  as  those  villains — had  formed  a  plot 
against  the  life  of  our  august  Gosoudar,  stocks  might  go 
down.  Then  the  whole  story  would  be  officially  contra- 
dicted, and  the  market  would  recover;  lastly,  it  would 
leak  out  that  there  was  a  plot,  but  an  unsuccessful  one, 
and  we  should  have  a  small  relapse.  There  is  profit  to  be 
made  out  of  all  these  stages — by  some  one.  Now  I  do  not 
mind  telling  a  friend  like  yourself  that  I  made  a  little  out 
of  that  very  seizure  that  you  referred  to:  I  had  early  in- 
formation." 

"Very  early,"  said  the  other;  "if  I  could  venture  on 
a  guess,  I  should  say  that  you  knew  something  of  the 
capture  before  it  took  place." 

Morozof  laughed  with  gratified  vanity.  "Really,"  he 
answered  with  a  gross  and  palpable  affectation  of  modesty, 
"  you  must  not  have  such  ideas.  Of  course,  if  I  had  any 
special  knowledge  of  a  wicked  conspiracy  of  the  sort,  it 
would  be  my  duty  to  reveal  it  to  the  authorities,  if  they 
had  not  found  it  out  already;  but  that,  you  see,  is  incon- 
ceivable! I  know  some  people  talk  about  a  little  cross 
and  bit  of  ribbon  I  have  received,  and  some  Government 
contracts  that  have  come  my  way.  I  assure  you,  on  my 
honour,  that  the  decoration  is  only  for  my  efforts  to  de- 
velop the  Gosoudar's  dominions,  and  the  contracts  are 
awarded  solely  for  the  excellence  of  my  oil." 

"  Of  course,  if  you  say  so  on  your  honour,"  remarked 
the  other,  falling  into  MorozoFs  ironical  tone,  "  I  must 
needs  believe  you.  Otherwise  I  should  be  tempted  to 
think  that  you  had  a  hand,  or  at  least  a  finger,  in  that 
very  successful  rat-hunt  at  the  wood-pile." 

The  Russian  laughed  again  in  wide  merriment.  "  Oh 
no,  on  the  word  of  a  Morozof — as  my  late  secretary  used 
to  say  of  himself,  only  his  was  the  word  of  a  Lubinski. 
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He  was  the  one  that  helped  to  trap  those  rats,  and  he  did 
it  merely  to  please  the  Government — as  a  Pole,  of  course 
he  would  be  fond  of  our  Gosoudar.  He  told  me  all  about 
the  affair  afterwards,  but  not  before — why  should  he? 
To  be  sure,  I  used  to  pay  him  three  times  what  his  services 
were  worth,  but  that  was  only  because  I  am  so  foolishly 
charitable  to  young  men.  Believe  me,  that  is  the  whole 
truth  of  the  matter." 

"  I  believe  you,''  answered  the  Italian,  smiling,  "  on  the 
word  of  a  Bartoldi!  Indeed,  why  should  you  trouble  to 
help  in  exterminating  these  poor  rats,  as  we  will  call 
them  ?    They  do  not  trouble  you." 

"  That  is  all  you  know  about  it,"  Morozof  began  rudely; 
then,  constraining  himself  to  courtesy,  went  on:  "I  mean, 
as  a  foreigner,  you  perhaps  do  not  understand  how  much 
harm  these  vermin  do  us.  If  their  plots  were  to  be  suc- 
cessful, business  would  be  ruined  and  credit  gone;  they 
took  long  enough  to  recover  before.  I  know  some  business 
men  say  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  either  side ;  let  the 
police  and  the  Terrorists  fight  it  out.  But  that  is  not  my 
view.  The  police  are  troublesome,  but  they  have  some 
sense,  and  a  little  money  goes  a  long  way  with  them;  but 
what  is  one  to  do  with  a  man  with  his  head  full  of  Darvine 
and  Hooxly  and  Karl  Marxly  and  all  those  English  Social- 
istic fools — I  never  read  a  line  of  them — and  half-a-dozen 
bombs  in  his  pocket?  He  won't  take  money,  he  wants 
liberty,  and  if  he  can't  get  it,  he  means  to  blow  everybody 
up.  So  it  comes  to  a  fight,  and  of  course  he  gets  killed, 
and  serve  him  right." 

"  A  sensible  view  too,"  commented  Bartoldi.  "  But 
are  you  not  afraid  that  if  you  take  sides  against  those 
wretches  some  of  them  may  know  of  it  and  revenge  them- 
selves ?" 
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"  Not  that  set,"  laughed  Morozof .  "  They  were  all 
taken  but  one  man,  and  what  can  one  man  do  ?  " 

"  Ah,  but  this  conspiracy  is  international,"  said  the 
Italian.  "  Perhaps  that  one  man  is  out  of  Russia  now. 
Perhaps  in  a  few  months,  a  countryman  of  mine  may 
arrive  with  a  letter  of  introduction  supposed  to  be  from 
me  or  any  one  else;  and  that  man  may  be  a  Roman  or 
Neapolitan  Anarchist  sent  to  attempt  your  life." 

Morozof  shrank  back  into  his  seat  with  a  momentary 
chill  of  fear.  He  did  not  think  the  warning  was  in  earnest, 
but  the  suggestion  was  far  from  pleasant. 

"You  do  not  think  /  am  the  man,  I  hope,"  said  Bar- 
toldi,  smiling;  "I  can  show  you  my  passport  and  other 
papers  that  I  always  carry  round  with  me  here,"  and  he 
slid  the  end  of  a  long  narrow  tin  cylinder  for  holding 
documents  from  his  breast  pocket,  keeping  his  eyes  stead- 
ily fixed  on  Morozof 's  face. 

"  No,  no,  what  nonsense ! "  cried  the  Russian,  sitting 
up  and  waving  the  case  away.  "  As  if  I  should  think 
of  suspecting  you!  But  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
the  warning,  and  an  Italian  anarchist  will  have  to  be  a 
sharp  fellow  to  impose  on  me! " 

Bartoldi  nodded  in  assent,  and  the  conversation  went 
back  to  business  topics,  as  the  carriage  rolled  easily  on. 
Suddenly,  as  they  were  passing  close  to  a  canal,  fringed 
with  trees,  Morozof  uttered  an  exclamation,  let  down  the 
window  of  the  carriage  and  called  to  the  coachman  to  stop. 
Then  he  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  and  looked  back 
at  a  dark  figure  coming  slowly  along  the  footpath  by  the 
canal.  "  Yes,  it  is  she !  "  he  exclaimed,  then  opened  the 
door,  and  turning  to  the  Italian  went  on,  "Excuse  me, 
Signor  Bartoldi,  but  we  just  passed  a  lady  that  I  know, 
and  I  particularly  wish  to  speak  to  her.     Do  you  mind 
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waiting  in  the  carriage  ?  I  will  not  keep  you  long,"  and 
assuming  permission,  he  got  out  and  stood  leaning  on  the 
open  carriage  door. 

"  Of  course,  if  it  is  a  lady — "  began  the  Italian  mean- 
ingly, but  Morozof  remained  grave. 

"It  is  the  sister  of  that  poor  young  Pole,  Lubinski," 
he  said,  "  and  she  can  have  heard  nothing.  I  must  break 
the  news  to  her  gently;  but  you  will  not  care  to  listen 
to  so  painful  an  explanation." 

Bartoldi  shook  his  head.  "  No,  indeed !  "  he  said  sym- 
pathetically; "I  will  stay  and  look  through  some  of  the 
papers  you  have  given  me.  Do  not  hurry  on  my  account. 
My  time  is  of  no  value." 

Morozof  nodded  in  thanks  for  the  permission,  and 
walked  back  a  little  along  the  pathway  by  the  canal.  The 
sloppy  snow  was  hardening  now  under  a  keen  wind.  The 
dark  figure  came  on;  he  had  made  no  mistake,  for  it  was 
Sasha  Lubinski,  on  her  way  back  from  a  drawing  lesson. 
Some  twenty  yards  behind  the  carriage,  she  lifted  her 
eyes,  saw  some  one  on  the  path  in  front  of  her,  and  recog- 
nised Morozof.  She  coloured  angrily,  but  walked  on  reso- 
lutely as  if  to  pass  him.  He  stepped  in  front  of  her  and 
barred  the  way. 

She  stopped  and  looked  round  quickly  for  help  in  case 
of  need.  There  was  no  one  in  sight  on  the  road  behind 
her,  and  the  grey  ice  of  the  canal  was  close  on  her  left. 
In  front  there  was  the  carriage,  with  the  pale  face  of  the 
Italian  looking  from  the  open  window.  But  further  on, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  bridge,  was  a  policeman,  pacing  to 
and  fro  in  his  heavy  boots  to  keep  warm  in  the  biting  wind. 
Away  on  the  further  shore  of  an  arm  of  the  river,  she  could 
see  a  sledge  moving  towards  her,  and  one  or  two  black 
dots  of  men  on  foot.    With  so  many  witnesses  present  or 
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approaching,  Morozof  would  hardly  dare  to  insult  her 
openly. 

"  Will  you  please  let  me  pass  ?  "  she  said  coldly,  forcing 
herself  to  speak  to  the  man  with  courtesy.  "  I  have  no 
time  to  lose." 

"  My  dear  Sasha  Borisovna,"  he  answered,  in  his  mildest 
tones,  "  you  need  not  be  afraid;  I  have  merely  something 
to  say  to  you  about  your  brother  Stanislaus." 

The  girl  drew  back  a  step,  and  then  stood  still.  Her 
brother's  name  was  the  one  spell  that  could  overcome  her 
loathing  of  his  employer,  and  well  Morozof  knew  that. 
As  he  saw  how  instantly  that  word  subdued  her  pride,  a 
sudden  flash  of  triumphant  and  devilish  cunning  lit  up  his 
mind:  he  would  use  his  knowledge  of  her  brother's  fate 
for  his  own  purposes  before  he  told  her  the  whole  truth. 
Why  not  let  her  think  of  Stanislaus  as  in  deadly  peril, 
from  which  Morozof  alone  could  save  him — at  a  price? 
There  were  no  witnesses,  in  reality ;  he  could  say  what  he 
liked,  and  the  stupid  coachman  and  the  indifferent  Italian, 
if  they  heard,  would  not  understand. 

"  Listen,  Sasha,"  the  merchant  began,  composing  his 
face  to  a  sympathetic  gravity,  yet  noticing  with  inward 
enjoyment  how  she  winced  under  his  familiarity,  and 
dared  not  resent  it ;  "I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  bad 
news  of  your  brother.  This  morning,  early,  the  police 
came  to  my  office  and  told  me  that  they  had  orders  to 
arrest  Stanislaus  Borisovitch — "  and  he  paused  impres- 
sively. The  girl  turned  paler,  and  leant  against  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  by  the  path. 

"  What — what  did  they  say  he  had  done  ?  "  she  asked, 
glancing  at  the  silent  face  at  the  carriage  window,  as  if 
to  suggest  that  others  should  not  hear  of  her  trouble. 
Morozof  answered  her  look  before  her  question. 
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"You  need  not  mind  them"  he  said;  "my  coachman 
is  a  stupid  fool,  and  that  gentleman  is  an  Italian,  who 
knows  nothing  of  this  matter."  She  nodded  for  him  to 
go  on,  and  he  did  so.  "  One  of  the  officers  told  me  that 
your  brother  was  thought  to  be  a  Nihilist — "  her  eyes 
opened  wider,  but  with  terror,  not  surprise — "  and  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  murder  of  Major  Golovkin." 

"  And  have  they  arrested  Stanislaus  ? "  she  asked 
faintly,  after  staring  sightless  at  the  grey  ice  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  No,  indeed,"  answered  Morozof  with  a  well-feigned 
warmth.  "  Fortunately  he  was  not  there.  A  warning 
came  to  him — I  will  not  say  from  whom — and  now  he 
is  hidden  where  the  police  may  never  find  him." 

"  He  is  safe  then ! "  she  cried,  catching  at  his  cloak 
in  her  eagerness.  Morozof  glanced  uneasily  round  at  the 
Italian,  but  Bartoldi's  face  was  hidden  behind  a  map  of 
the  petroleum  districts,  and  the  Eussian  resolved  to  risk 
his  lie. 

"  As  far  as  I  know,  he  has  not  been  discovered,"  he 
answered,  "  and  even  /  could  not  say  exactly  where  he 
is,  though  I  could  guess." 

"Then  you  know  of  him!"  she  said  eagerly,  looking 
into  his  face  with  beseeching  eyes.  "  You  have  saved 
him,  I  am  sure,  and  you  will  help  him — help  us 
both!" 

A  cold  shiver  ran  through  Morozof  at  her  words.  He 
was  not  religious,  but  rags  of  superstition  clung  to  him, 
and  he  had  his  reasons  for  not  caring  to  think  of  death 
and  what  might  be  after  it.  Sasha's  ignorant  pleading 
speech  seemed  to  link  him  with  the  man  that  he  had  seen 
vanish  in  the  black  waters.  But  he  conquered  the  shudder 
and  answered  as  he  had  resolved. 
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"  At  least  I  can  promise  this,  that  he  shall  never  be 
taken  to  prison — never  while  I  live  to  protect  you  both. 
I  can  promise  this,  but — "  and  he  paused  significantly. 
His  meaning  was  not  lost  upon  Sasha,  but  she  ignored 
it. 

"  You  will  promise,  will  you  not  ?  "  she  said  entreat- 
ingly.  "  Think  what  he  has  done  for  you,  how  you  have 
profited  by  his  cleverness — "  She  could  not  speak  out 
her  full  meaning,  but  he  divined  it,  and  even  more  than 
she  meant.  Glancing  restlessly  round,  he  saw  two  tall 
chimneys,  crowned  with  their  smoke  wreaths,  rising  across 
an  arm  of  the  river,  and  knew  he  was  near  Anson  &  Kauf- 
mann's  works.  The  thought  of  what  Stanislaus  had  done 
for  him  there  hardened  him  again. 

"  You  cannot  abandon  him  now — you  cannot ! "  she 
pleaded  piteously,  gazing  in  his  face  for  a  sign  of  kind- 
ness. The  silent  Italian  put  down  his  paper  and  watched 
too,  till  Morozof  glanced  towards  him  for  a  moment. 
Then  Bartoldi's  face  was  buried  in  a  prospectus,  and  the 
Russian,  reassured,  turned  hungry  eyes  on  Sasha. 

"  You  know  what  my  reward  for  helping  is  to  be,  dear 
Sasha,*'  he  said,  smiling  unpleasantly,  as  he  had  done  on 
that  night  at  the  gardens.  The  sickening  sense  of  repul- 
sion that  she  had  held  under  hitherto  now  nearly  mastered 
her,  but  she  managed  to  ask : 

"  What  reward,  Anton  Antonovitch  ?  " 

"  Only  that  you  should  let  me  do  something  for  you 
too,  sweet  one/'  he  answered,  "  and  should  not  be  so  hard 
to  one  who  has  loved  you  so  long  and  so  well,"  and  his 
gaze  fastened  on  her  face,  while  he  put  out  a  hand  as  if  to 
draw  her  to  him. 

She  sprang  upright,  disdain  giving  her  strength.  "  So 
you  are  asking  me  to  be  your  wife,  Anton  Antonovitch  ?  " 
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she  said  in  a  tone,  the  scorn  in  which  she  could  not  deaden, 
even  in  all  her  fear  for  her  brother.  Morozof's  eyes 
flashed,  and  he  made  a  step  towards  her,  then  recollected 
the  bystanders,  and  paused,  looking  at  her.  She  had  not 
moved,  but  stood  defiant,  magnificent  in  her  pallor  and 
her  dignity.  The  very  scorn  in  her  great  dark  eyes  drew 
him  with  a  charm  that  he  battled  against  in  vain. 

"  Perhaps  that,  too !  "  he  exclaimed ;  "  yes,  call  it  that, 
if  you  will.  At  any  price  I  will  have  you.  Be  my  wife — 
come ! " 

A  great  surprise  widened  her  eyes,  and  her  face  soft- 
ened; brute  as  the  man  was,  he  was  speaking  from  his 
heart  now,  and  the  thought  that  in  his  way  he  really 
loved  her,  made  her  bold  to  appeal  to  him  again. 

"  You  know,"  she  said,  slowly  and  distinctly,  "  that  I 
do  not  care  for  you — I  do  not  even  like  you.  How  can 
you  wish  to  have  a  wife  that  will  never  be  really  yours? 
I  will  do  anything  else  to  save  my  brother;  I  will  work 
for  you,  pray  for  you,  give  my  life  for  you  and  be  glad, 
but  your  wife  I  cannot  be." 

He  looked  at  her,  and  knew  that  his  vile  plan  had 
failed,  and  felt,  as  much  as  he  could  feel,  how  vile  it 
had  been.  A  momentary  impulse  came  on  hira  to  tell 
Sasha  the  bitter  truth  and  ask  her  forgiveness.  There 
was  a  pause,  while  the  mournful  wind  sighed  past  them. 
The  Italian,  wearied  with  waiting,  leant  back  in  his  seat, 
fingering  the  long  document-case  in  his  breast.  The  si- 
lence was  broken  by  a  restless  whinny  from  one  of  the 
horses. 

Morozof  stirred,  and  his  face  darkened  again;  the  good 
impulse  was  gone.  The  sight  of  her  beauty,  hopeless  for 
him,  beat  down  pity  and  made  him  eager  to  wound  her. 
The  hateful  grin  broadened  on  his  face  as  he  deliberately 
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answered  her,  "  Well,  little  dove,  if  you  do  not  care  to  be 
my  wife,  there  are  other  ways;  we  will  not  quarrel  about 
namesJ" 

The  insult  in  the  words,  in  the  tone,  stung  her  like 
a  blow;  her  hate  and  loathing  of  him  leapt  to  her  face, 
and  she  made  one  step  towards  him,  catching  at  the  air 
as  if  for  a  weapon.  Morozof  stepped  back  a  pace,  as  if  her 
hand  had  grasped  a  dagger.  Then,  ashamed  of  his  cow- 
ardice, he  turned  to  strike  the  coward's  blow. 

"Well,  then,"  he  said,  the  brutality  breaking  plainly 
enough  through  the  mock  benevolence  of  his  manner, 
"I  will  ask  nothing  of  you,  Sasha  Borisovna — neither 
your  hand  nor  anything  else.  And  yet  I  can  promise 
you  that  your  brother,  if  he  has  not  already  left  this 
country,  will  be  quite  safe  from  the  police  till  he  does 
go  abroad." 

She  did  not  speak,  but  stared  at  him  with  wide,  be- 
wildered eyes.  What  could  this  good  news  mean,  told 
by  that  hateful  mocking  voice  ? 

"  I  will  not  annoy  you  any  more,"  he  went  on,  in  the 
same  tone ;  "  and  I  will  leave  you  free  to  go  to  your 
brother — if  you  like." 

"  Where  ? "  whispered  Sasha,  almost  inaudibly,  with 
her  eyes  still  fixed  on  his  broad,  smiling  face.  She  dared 
not  think  what  he  might  mean. 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  where  he  is,"  Morozof  answered. 
"  I  saw  him  last  at  the  Palace  Bridge,  but  he  would  not 
be  there  now.  Perhaps  if  you  were  to  go  down  on  the 
point  there — "  he  turned  and  pointed  across  the  river — 
"  past  your  American  lover's  works,  that  would  be  as  good 
a  place  as  any." 

The  insult  passed  unheeded;  the  last  words  beat 
through  her  brain,  but  bore  no  meaning  to  her.     "  As 
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good  a  place  as  any  ?  "  she  echoed  mechanically.  "  What 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  hurry,  however,"  he  said,  turning  as  he 
walked  towards  his  carriage.  She  followed  him,  looking 
at  his  eyes  with  the  same  intense  gaze,  "  No  hurry  what- 
ever," he  repeated.  "  You  can  look  for  him  in  a  month 
or  so — when  the  ice  breaks  up." 

Sasha  stood  with  wide  eyes  and  parted  lips,  staring 
at  nothing,  striving  to  gather  some  meaning  from  his 
words.  Then  the  truth,  or  a  glimmer  of  the  truth,  broke 
on  her.  She  grasped  in  the  air  for  a  support,  missed  the 
nearest  tree,  and  fell  full  length  on  the  snow-crusted  grass. 
Morozof,  already  lifting  one  foot  to  the  step  of  the  carriage, 
turned  at  the  sound  of  the  girl's  fall,  and  took  one  pace 
towards  her;  but  the  Italian  was  before  him.  Pushing 
his  host  aside,  Bartoldi  bent  over  Sasha,  raised  her  head 
and  poured  a  few  drops  from  his  travelling  flask  between 
her  lips.  She  sighed,  and  stretched  out  her  arms;  then 
revived  and  sat  up,  bewildered  to  see  a  strange  face  bend- 
ing over  her.  Then  her  eyes  fell  on  Morozof,  standing 
at  his  carriage  door,  and  she  remembered,  and  knew  what 
she  had  heard,  and  what  remained  to  do.  She  rose  to  her 
feet  with  one  cruel  effort,  and  the  Italian  held  her  up 
strongly,  while  the  world  rocked  round  her.  Then  she 
put  away  his  arm  gently  and  stood  alone. 

"  Is  my  brother  dead,  then  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  quiet,  even 
voice.  Bartoldi  bowed  his  head.  "  Was  it  at  the  Palace 
Bridge,  as  he  said  ?  "  she  went  on.  The  Italian  assented 
again.  "  How  was  it  ?  "  she  said ;  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
on  him,  but  felt  blindly  for  the  tree  near  her,  and  leaned 
on  it. 

"  He  was  escaping  from  the  police,"  said  Bartoldi,  sim- 
ply.   "  He  ran  on  the  ice,  but  it  had  been  cut  under  the 
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bridge,  and  was  thin,  and  he  broke  through.  A  boy  went 
with  a  rope  to  save  him,  but  they  both  went  down  together 
and  were  not  seen  again."  He  gave  the  details  in  a  hard 
mechanical  way,  as  a  machine  might  have  done. 

"  I  thank  you,"  Sasha  answered,  in  the  same  dull,  level 
tone  as  before.  "  Will  you  kindly  call  to  that  sledge  ?  " 
for  a  stray  isvostchiJc,  trailing  his  vehicle  lazily  over  the 
long  bridge,  had  just  come  into  sight  round  an  angle  in 
the  road.  Bartoldi  called  to  the  driver,  then  silently 
handed  Sasha  into  the  sledge,  folded  her  cloak  round  her, 
and  fastened  the  apron  of  the  vehicle  over  her  knees. 
"  Where  do  you  live  ?    I  will  tell  the  man,"  he  said. 

"  No,  not  there,"  she  answered  steadily,  "  to  the  Palace 
Bridge.    Thank  you." 

Bartoldi  told  the  isvostchih,  slipping  a  rouble  note  into 
his  hand,  with  a  whispered  hint  that  the  lady  was  not  to 
pay.  The  man  grinned  and  touched  his  hat,  the  Italian 
raised  his  to  Sasha,  and  the  sledge  swayed  round  and 
moved  back  by  the  way  it  had  come. 

"  A  sad  affair,"  said  Morozof,  as  he  waited  for  his  guest 
to  enter  the  carriage,  and  followed  him.  "  You  did  not 
hear  what  I  told  her,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Hardly  anything,"  answered  the  other,  with  an  im- 
passive face. 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  the  Russian,  much  relieved,  "  I 
was  very  careful  to  break  the  news  as  gently  as  I  could, 
and  yet  you  saw  how  it  affected  her.    Poor  girl !  " 

"  Poor  girl ! "  echoed  the  Italian  indifferently,  and  then, 
changing  the  subject,  asked :  "  Where  is  that  small  re- 
finery you  said  you  would  show  me  ?  " 

"  You  can  see  it  from  here,"  answered  Morozof,  pulling 
the  check-string;  and  the  coachman,  who  was  driving 
slowly,  as  the  law  prescribes,  across  the  long,  wooden 
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bridge,  stopped.  The  two  men  got  out  and  stood  by  the 
railing,  looking  at  the  grimed  brick  buildings,  the  tall 
chimneys,  the  little  gushes  of  white  steam  from  pipes  and 
windows.  They  were  too  far  off  to  hear  the  buzz  and 
clatter  of  work,  but  they  seemed  to  see  the  sound.  A 
strange  whiff  of  the  familiar  oil  smell  reached  Morozof, 
and  he  snuffed  it  up  angrily.  "  That  should  be  my  place," 
he  said,  "  and  mine  it  shall  be  in  a  year's  time.  Then  I 
will  pull  down  that  wretched  shed  and  have  a  proper  fac- 
tory— something  worth  looking  at,  as  big  as  the  Winter 
Palace." 

The  Italian  laughed  quietly,  as  he  stood  behind  Morozof, 
and  taking  the  narrow  tin  cylinder  from  his  breast  pocket, 
slipped  off  the  cover,  and  looked  in.  Then  he  transferred 
it  to  a  pocket  of  his  overcoat,  from  which  the  end  of  it 
projected  slightly.  Morozof  shivered  again  as  the  wind 
freshened. 

"  Have  you  the  superstition  in  Kussia,"  Bartoldi  asked, 
"that  when  you  shiver  some  one  is  walking  over  your 
grave  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  snapped  Morozof.  "  It  is  freezing 
now,  and  we  will  drive  home  to  dinner,  and  then  go  to 
the  theatre.    I  mean  to  enjoy  myself  to-night." 

He  waved  his  hand  arrogantly  towards  Anson  &  Kauf- 
mann's  works,  then  followed  his  guest  into  the  carriage, 
shut  the  door  and  drew  up  the  window. 

The  coachman  touched  the  horses  with  the  whip,  and 
they,  tired  of  waiting,  needed  no  such  hint.  The  carriage 
swept  over  the  bridge  at  an  unpermitted  pace,  and  down 
the  slope  at  the  end.  The  rumble  of  the  timbers  made 
it  impossible  for  the  coachman  to  hear  a  sound  from 
within,  but  evidently  the  two  were  in  animated  conversa- 
tion, for  a  hurried  glance  back  through  the  windows 
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showed  him  the  Italian  standing  up  and  leaning  over 
Morozof,  as  if  to  show  him  something.  The  conversation 
was  brief;  Bartoldi  resumed  his  seat  in  an  instant,  and 
soon  after  ihe  check-string  was  pulled.  The  carriage 
stopped,  and  almost  before  the  horses  were  still,  the  Ital- 
ian had  opened  the  door,  pulled  up  the  window  again, 
jumped  out  and  shut  the  carriage. 

"  Here,  my  man ! ''  he  said  to  the  staring  driver.  "  I 
must  get  out  here,  as  I  have  business  at  a  factory.  Thy 
master  wishes  thee  to  drive  him  now  to  the  Nicolai  Rail- 
way Station,  to  meet  my  friend  who  is  coming  to-day 
from  Berlin." 

"  Am  I  to  stop  anywhere  ?  "  asked  the  man. 

"No,  no,''  answered  the  stranger  pleasantly;  "thy 
Barin  says  he  does  not  wish  to  be  disturbed." 

The  coachman  cast  a  hurried  glance  through  the  misty 
front  windows  at  his  master,  who  sat  motionless  and  muf- 
fled in  his  cloak,  leaning  back  into  a  corner.  Then  he 
drove  on,  knowing  that  Morozof  exacted  prompt  obedi- 
ence. The  Italian  raised  his  hat  courteously  as  the  car- 
riage moved,  and  stood  looking  after  it  for  a  while.  Then 
he  turned  down  a  lane  leading  to  some  workmen's  cottages, 
and  beyond  them,  to  a  path  across  the  ice. 

The  carriage  rolled  on  over  the  snowy  road,  splashing 
the  freezing  puddles  on  humble  passers-by,  who  looked  up 
and  cursed  the  rich  man,  or  envied  him  his  easy  carriage 
and  swift  black  horses.  Over  the  plank  bridges  the  eight 
hoofs  beat  like  the  quick  strokes  of  hammers.  The  roads, 
thawing  since  morning,  were  freezing  again  as  the  day 
declined,  but  still  Morozof's  carriage  went  swiftly  on  the 
glare  of  ice.  Over  the  great  Nicolai  bridge  the  wheels 
rolled,  the  coachman  devoutly  crossing  himself  as  he 
passed  the  glittering  shrine  at  its  end.    The  silent  cloaked 
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figure  neither  crossed  itself  nor  smiled.  The  streets 
brightened  and  grew  fuller  as  the  carriage  went  on,  till  it 
drew  near  the  N evsky  Prospect. 

Just  before  Morozof  reached  the  great  street,  his  coach- 
man found  himself  behind  another  close  carriage,  bearing 
a  rival  manufacturer,  who  had  boasted  that  his  pair  of 
bays  could  pass  Morozof's  blacks.  With  an  adroit  dash, 
the  driver  of  the  black  horses  cut  in  before  his  rival ;  and 
the  other  coachman,  after  several  vain  efforts  to  pass  to 
the  front  again,  fell  in  close  behind,  waiting  for  a  gap  in 
the  traffic.  The  victorious  driver  looked  back  into  the 
carriage  for  his  master's  approval;  but  Morozof,  with  his 
head  hanging  down,  seemed  not  to  have  noticed  his  tri- 
umph. Peering  behind  him,  the  coachman  did  not  notice, 
ahead  of  him,  a  patch  of  wet  that  had  frozen  into  a  thin 
sheet  of  ice.  Next  moment  his  two  horses,  as  if  by  one 
movement,  slipped,  struggled,  and  went  down  at  once, 
and  the  carriage  rushed  forward  on  them  and  stopped. 
The  driver  behind  pulled  up,  but  too  late;  the  pole  of 
the  following  vehicle  crashed  through  the  back  of  Moro- 
zof's as  if  it  had  been  paper,  and  the  end  of  the  pole 
struck  the  muffled  figure  sitting  in  the  corner  and  shot 
it  forward;  and  the  doors  bursting  open  with  the  shock, 
the  great  manufacturer  rolled  ludicrously  out  of  his  car- 
riage into  the  gutter  and  lay  there.  A  gust  of  laughter 
rang  down  the  thronged  sidewalk;  so  ignominious  a  fall 
to  80  much  pride  seemed  a  jest  for  all  ranks.  Only  the 
coachman  did  not  laugh.  Without  even  staying  to  raise 
the  struggling  horses,  he  sprang  down  and  ran  to  his 
master,  who  was  still  sprawling  grotesquely  in  the  road- 
way, with  his  costly  furs  huddled  about  his  head.  The 
rest  ceased  laughing  too,  as  the  man  sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  sidewalk  and  took  his  master's  head  in  his 
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knees.    The  great  man's  face  had  no  colour,  and  his  eyes 
were  open  and  staring. 

"  Barin,  Barin !  "  moaned  the  poor  coachman,  looking 
down  at  the  still  face,  with  the  helpless  grief  of  some 
affectionate  animal.  "  Anton  Antonovitch,  speak  to  me. 
Surely  it  was  not  my  fault — it  was  the  will  of  God !  Why 
do  you  not  speak  ?  "  But  there  was  no  reply,  though 
the  man  rocked  to  and  fro  in  fear,  and  his  tears  fell  hot 
on  the  waxen  cheeks. 

Then  a  short  sturdy  man,  with  keen  eyes  and  a  stiff 
brown  beard,  shouldered  through  the  crowd  to  the  scene 
of  the  accident.  "  Out  of  the  way,  you !  "  he  ejaculated. 
"  I  am  a  doctor.  Let  him  go ! "  The  last  words  were 
to  the  coachman.  The  man  obeyed,  and  the  doctor  lifted 
the  heavy,  helpless  figure.  He  looked  at  the  eyes,  at  the 
lips,  and  shook  his  head  as  he  laid  the  body  down  again, 
motioning  to  the  crowd  to  draw  back.  Then  he  unfolded 
the  shining  fur  of  the  cloak,  and  started  in  surprise. 

"  What  is  this  ? "  he  demanded  of  the  coachman. 
"  There  is  blood  inside  his  cloak !    How  was  he  hurt  ?  " 

The  man  rocked  to  and  fro  as  he  sat,  and  muttered 
over  and  over,  "I  do  not  know — I  do  not  know.  The 
pole  of  the  carriage  struck  the  Barin,  but  I  know  no 
more," — gazing,  as  if  fascinated,  at  the  ugly  dark  stain 
that  clotted  the  silver  fur. 

The  doctor  turned  impatiently,  stooped  and  tore  open 
Morozof's  coat.  Suddenly  he  started  back,  almost  with 
a  scream.  "  Good  God !  the  man  is  stabbed ! "  As  he 
spoke,  he  clutched  at  a  flat,  dark,  wooden  knob  that 
seemed  to  hang  on  the  chest  of  the  dead  man.  He  tore 
it  out  with  one  wrench ;  after  it  came  a  long  thin  blade, 
red  from  point  to  handle  with  the  heart's  blood  of  Anton 
Morozof. 
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ON  THE  POINT 

Spring  comes  in  Northern  Russia  with  no  gradual 
change,  no  reluctant  and  timid  peeping  forth  of  buds  on 
the  branches,  no  scattered  advance  of  flower  skirmishers 
over  the  camps  of  the  disbanding  snow.  One  day  all  the 
trees  are  brown;  two  more  sunrises  and  all  are  green. 
The  leaves  flame  out  as  if  conscious  that  their  season 
is  brief. 

For  the  half  of  the  months  that  make  an  English 
spring  is  in  Russia  a  season  of  desolation.  Winter  is 
dead,  but  spring  is  not  yet  born.  Rivers  break  their 
bonds  and  overflow,  and  roads  are  deep  in  mire;  but  on 
the  fields  the  drifted  snow  lies,  stained  grey  and  pitted 
with  rain,  but  slow  to  vanish,  respited  again  and  again 
by  some  returning  raid  of  the  frost. 

In  such  weather  as  this,  through  pools  fed  by  the  drain- 
ing snow-banks  on  either  side  of  the  road,  a  droscliky 
came  splashing,  jolting  over  the  uneven  cobbles  of  the 
causeway  leading  to  Anson  &  Kaufmann's  works.  It 
was  Mr  Rogers'  droscliky,  and  on  the  seat  were  the  owner 
and  his  niece.  Constance  was  paying  a  farewell  visit  to 
her  friends  before  leaving  St  Petersburg. 

Old  Mr  Rogers  was  sulkily  silent,  and  his  niece  pre- 
ferred to  have  him  so.  He  had  had  much  to  try  him. 
To  be  sure,  the  undesirable  Pole  had  ended,  not  only  in 
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"inski,"  but  altogether,  in  the  Neva;  but  the  hope  he 
had  cherished  of  seeing  Constance  and  her  fortune  se- 
cured for  his  son  or  for  some  one  of  his  circle  seemed  to 
have  vanished  in  air. 

Jim's  finer  feelings  had  been  so  outraged  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  a  bag  and  other  property  of  his,  that 
Constance's  offer  to  pay  for  the  missing  articles,  though 
accepted  with  generous  readiness,  seemed  the  mere  add- 
ing of  insult  to  injury;  and  to  his  father's  utmost  rea- 
soning he  had  merely  answered  that,  sooner  than  marry 
Constance,  even  if  she  would  have  him,  he  would  make 
up  to  the  Higginbotham — which,  not  unnaturally,  closed 
the  discussion.  Fortunately  for  Constance,  and  possibly 
for  Jim  too,  the  bag  and  its  contents,  the  overcoat  and 
the  articles  in  its  pockets,  though  plainly  of  English 
make,  bore  no  private  name.  The  police  could  have 
tracked  the  ownership,  but  forbore;  Lubinski  and  his 
presumed  accomplice  Dunia  were  small  game,  and  their 
punishment  had  overtaken  them  already.  All  the  keen- 
est detective  intellects  were  turned  on  the  murder  of  the 
rich  Morozof,  which  had  filled  the  London  and  Paris 
newspapers,  and  even  found  its  way  into  the  Russian 
press.  But  the  Italian  Bartoldi  had  vanished,  leaving 
behind  him  only  some  letters  of  recommendation  and 
introduction,  said  by  experts  to  be  among  the  highest 
modern  achievements  of  the  art  of  forgery.  And  of  Num- 
ber Nought,  the  President  of  the  Odds  and  Evens,  no 
more  trace  could  be  found  than  of  the  Italian  whose  eyes 
were  so  like  his. 

Before  Mr  Eogers'  droschJcy  reached  the  factory,  Con- 
stance stopped  the  carriage  at  the  little  cottage.  But 
when  she  rang  the  bell,  a  frowsy  girl,  Masha's  successor, 
replied  that  no  one  was  at  home;   Sasha  Borisovna  was 
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out — she  did  not  know  where — and  Ivan  Petroviteh  was 
at  the  oflSiee. 

"  Out  in  this  weather!"  Constance  exclaimed,  "and  I 
wrote  that  I  might  come  to-day." 

"  Oh,  well,"  grumbled  her  uncle  from  the  droscTiky, 
"perhaps  she  forgot;  they  do  forget,  these  Poles,  at 
least  I  only  knew  one  Pole  who  didn't  forget,  and  he — 
well,  I  can't  say  what  he  did.    He  remembered,  I  suppose." 

"  Tell  Sasha  Borisovna  that  we  will  come  back,"  said 
Constance  in  laborious  Russian;  "stop!  give  her  this ! " 
and  she  scribbled  a  few  lines  on  her  card  and  handed  it 
to  the  damsel,  who  wiped  her  hand  on  her  apron  and 
took  it.  Then  Constance  sat  down  beside  her  uncle,  and 
the  droscKky  Jolted  on  for  a  few  minutes  till  it  halted 
before  the  door  of  Anson  &  Kaufmann's  oflB.ce. 

As  Mr  Rogers  and  his  niece  entered  the  clerks'  room, 
there  was  a  stir.  The  young  Germans,  who  had  heard 
of  the  English  heiress  with  half  a  million  of  marks,  rose 
and  bowed,  ostensibly  to  the  old  man,  whom  they  knew, 
but  really  to  his  niece.  But  Karl  Peters,  the  poetic, 
confided  afterwards  to  the  clerk  who  had  replaced  Lubin- 
ski  as  his  confidant,  that  the  English  maiden  looked  pale 
and  almost  plain,  and  he  would  sooner  wed  his  Lotte 
with  only  half  the  money.  As  Constance  looked  round 
with  an  answering  bow  and  smile,  her  eyes  fell  on  old 
Smirnoff,  who  had  risen  from  his  tall  office  stool,  and 
was  leaning  on  his  desk.  She  went  up  to  him  and  gave 
him  her  hand. 

"  So  this  is  your  oflfice,  Mr  Smirnoff  ?  "  she  said.  "  Your 
servant  said  Sasha  was  out  and  you  were  at  business. 
Do  you  know  when  she  will  return  ?  " 

"  Yes,  this  is  my  place  now,  Miss  Marshall,"  answered 
the  old  man,  replying  methodically  to  her  hurried  ques- 
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tions.  "  Vladimir  Stepanovitch  has  kindly  taken  me  on 
to  assist  in  keeping  his  books.  Sasha  Borisovna  will  not 
be  long  away ;  or  perhaps  you  would  prefer  to  go  on  and 
meet  her.  I  think  she  is  only  walking  on  the  point  of 
the  island,  below  the  works/* 

Constance  thanked  him,  and  followed  her  uncle  into 
the  private  office  of  the  two  partners. 

"  Let*s  see,  what  was  it  I  wanted  ?  "  he  was  saying  in 
answer  to  Franz's  curt  question.  "  Oh,  yes !  Constance, 
that's  it,  you've  come  to  say  good-bye,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  good-bye,"  she  said,  as  she  put  her  hand 
out  to  Anson  and  then  to  his  partner.  "I  have  stayed 
longer  than  I  at  first  intended,  already,  and  I  am  going 
to  meet  some  friends  in  Berlin,  Perhaps  I  may  finish 
the  Spring  on  the  Kiviera,  and  return  to  London  for  the 
season,  but  I  have  not  settled  my  plans  so  far  ahead. 
To-morrow  I  take  the  evening  train." 

"  Well,  you  needn't  have  come  all  this  way  to  say  good- 
bye," said  Kaufmann  with  a  sudden  burst  of  eloquence. 
"  We — that  is  I  would  have  enjoyed  seeing  you  off — 
leastways  I  mean  we'd  rather  you  stayed,  but  we'd  have 
gone  to  the  station  anyhow." 

Constance  smiled,  and  a  little  colour  came  into  her 
pale  cheeks.  "  I  know  that  you  would  have  been  as  kind 
and  thoughtful  as  you  always  are,"  she  said,  "but  I 
wanted  to  thank  you  both  for  all  your  goodness  here, 
and  not  on  the  platform." 

"And  the  worst  is,"  remarked  Franz,  "that  they've 
taken  to  allowing  nobody  but  passengers  on  the  platform. 
But  I  always  book  third  class  to  Gatchina,  and  that's  not 
much,  so  I'd  get  in  right  enough." 

"I  could  not  think  of  taking  you  away  for  so  long 
from  your  business,  Herr  Kaufmann,"  said  Constance. 
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"Two  or  three  hours  of  your  time  costs  a  good  deal 
more  than  does  a  ticket  to  Gatchina." 

"Well,  we're  rather  hard  worked  just  now/'  Anson 
admitted.  "  That  accident  to  Anton  Antonovitch,  that 
nobody  talks  about,  has  thrown  a  good  deal  of  business 
into  our  hands,  for  he  had  taken  on  more  contracts  than 
he  could  have  filled,  and  his  people  will  never  manage 
half  of  them.  They  have  passed  two  or  three  on  to  us 
already.    We've  had  to  employ  a  new  book-keeper." 

"I  saw  him,"  said  Constance,  smiling.  "Mr  Anson, 
you  are  very  good  to  my  poor  friend  Sasha,  and  I  thank 
you  for  it."  Walter  turned  away  with  a  short  dry  cough, 
and  Franz  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  Is  that  the  dead  man  you're  talking  about  ? "  he 
asked;  "leastways  that's  what  he  looks  like;  Smirnoff, 
he  calls  himself.  I  thought  he'd  be  a  bad  bargain,  like 
that  other — well,  lots  of  others.  But  he's  better  than 
Jacob  at  accounts,  any  day,  and  we've  got  him  cheap." 

"  Oh,  I  know  Mr  Anson  is  as  prudent  as  he  is  kind," 
answered  the  girl;  "but  now  we  must  really  be  going. 
Where  is  uncle  ?  " 

"  He's  out  there  talking  to  Jacob,"  answered  Kauf- 
mann.  "  Look  here.  Miss  Marshall,  I  am  offul  sorry 
you're  going.  There  are  lots  of  things  I  should  have 
liked  to  show  you,  and  I'm  afraid  you've  had  a  real  slow 
time.  Isn't  there  a  chance  of  your  coming  out  in  the 
summer  ?  " 

"I  fear  not,"  she  said;  "I  shall  be  in  London  part  of 
the  summer,  and  then  I  may  go  to  Norway." 

"  Why,  that's  all  the  same  as  Sweden,  and  Sweden's 
just  across,"  Franz  cheerfully  asserted.  "  You  write 
along  to  your  people  here  from  Stockholm,  and  take  the 
boat." 
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"No,  no,"  said  Constance,  colouring;  "it  is  very  de- 
lightful, but  I  can't  make  plans  ahead.  Good-bye,  Herr 
Kaufmann,  and  thank  you  so  much  for  all  your  kindness, 
Mr  Anson,  I  am  just  going  down  to  the  Point  to  see 
Sasha.  Mr  Smirnoff  said  she  would  be  there.  What  is 
the  best  way  ?  " 

"  The  best  way,"  answered  Walter,  "  is  to  go  down  the 
road  as  far  as  you  can,  and  then  strike  off  by  a  plank 
path  to  the  right,  on  to  a  dyke,  and  keep  along  that  till 
you  see  her." 

"But,  Walter,  we  had  a  drain  cut  right  across  that 
dyke  last  week  to  take  off  the  pressure  when  the  water 
rises.    Miss  Marshall  will  have  to  go  through  the  yard." 

"  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  cut,"  said  Anson,  in  his 
usual  matter-of-fact  tone.  "  Good-bye,  Miss  Marshall. 
Don't  hurry;  Jacob  and  your  uncle  will  keep  each  other 
out  of  mischief." 

Constance  sLook  hands  with  him,  bowed  again  to  Kauf- 
mann, and  passed  out  into  the  road,  picking  her  way  over 
the  cobbles  till  they  ended  suddenly  in  the  sand  of  the 
island.  Her  uncle  did  not  notice  her  departure,  for  he 
was  discussing  the  case  of  Morozof  with  Jacob  Schmidt, 
who  was  expressing  his  opinion  of  the  late  manufacturer 
in  vigorous  adverbs. 

"  Mr  Rogers,"  he  was  vociferating  as  the  office  door 
swung  open  for  Constance  to  pass,  "you  need  not  tell 
me  nothing,  I  wanted  to  know  what  a  miserably  thing 
that  Morozof  has  been ! " 

"  Well,  Schmidt,  I  can't  say  about  that.  What's  that 
we  used  to  learn  at  school,  eh?  De  gustihus  nil  nisi 
honum,  wasn't  it?  There's  nothing  to  be  done  with  a 
dead  man  but  bury  him,  unless  he's  drowned  like  the.t 
*  inski '  chap,  and  then  you  can't." 
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Then  the  door  shut,  and  the  rest  of  Mr  Rogers'  classical 
training  was  unheard  by  the  partners. 

"  Walter,"  said  Franz  suddenly — so  suddenly  that  his 
partner  started,  "  don't  you  think  that  now  the  Beast  is 
gone,  we  might  try  to  get  some  of  the  foreign  trade/* 

"  Well,  we're  doing  a  bit  to  Rotterdam  now,  and  Ant- 
werp, to  say  nothing  of  Stockholm  and  Stettin." 

"  Yes,  that's  all  right ;  but  we  might  place  some  goods 
in  London.  Morozof's  agent  there  is  a  real  smart  chap, 
and  pretty  honest,  and  he'd  come  to  us  like  a  shot;  and 
then  I  could  go  over  some  time  this  summer  and  work 
up  the  connection." 

Anson  laid  down  his  pen  and  looked  earnestly  at  his 
partner.  "  I  think,"  he  said  slowly,  "  that  you  ought  to 
be  able  to  get  a  very  good  connection,  and  I  wish  you 
luck,  old  man." 

Franz  pounced  savagely  on  a  page  of  his  letter  with 
blotting  paper,  and  answered  not  a  word;  and  the  two 
wrote  in  silence  till  a  sudden  rolling  of  wheels  told  that 
Miss  Marshall  had  returned  and  carried  away  her  uncle. 
Anson  worked  on  for  five  minutes  more,  then  signed  his 
name  to  the  letter  and  threw  his  pen  down. 

"  There !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  that's  the  statement  of  our 
claim  on  Kriloff  &  Company  for  the  oil  they  lost  on  the 
Volga  last  year,  and  you  can  ask  old  Smirnoff  to  put  it 
into  lawyers'  talk,  and  it'll  be  just  as  good  as  if  we  hired 
an  attorney  ourselves.  I  guess  it  will  lay  Kriloff  out 
cold;  I  feel  boiled  myself  after  writing  it.  I  think  I'll 
take  a  turn  round  the  works,  and  have  a  look  at  our 
barges;  the  ice  is  coming  down  pretty  thick,  and  I  don't 
want  it  to  pack  against  our  boats  and  carry  them 
away." 

Franz  put  down  his  own  pen  and  gazed  at  his  partner; 
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but  he  merely  nodded  without  a  word  and  resumed  his 
work,  while  Anson,  after  a  second's  hesitation,  gathered 
the  sheets  of  his  statement  together,  and  left  the  room. 
He  paused  a  moment  to  hand  the  papers  to  Smirnoff, 
with  the  proper  directions,  and  then  caught  his  cap  and 
overcoat  from  his  special  peg,  kicked  on  his  goloshes,  and 
went  out  across  the  yard  to  the  wharf. 

It  was  a  dull  day,  damp  and  chilly,  with  a  low  grey 
sky,  but  no  rain.  The  river  was  full,  the  dark  water 
hurrying  along  with  short  splashing  surges  and  sudden 
whirls  of  eddy  that  slid  along  a  few  yards  and  vanished.- 
Now  and  then  came  blocks  of  white  and  grey  ice,  or 
larger  raft-like  sheets,  dancing  up  and  down,  or  swaying 
over  the  waves.  Now  and  then  a  block  would  grind 
against  one  of  the  moored  barges,  knock  again  and  again 
on  the  bluff  bow,  and  then  scrape  along  the  wall  of  the 
side.  But  the  current,  running  swifter  in  the  centre  of 
the  stream,  took  the  ice  with  it  away  to  the  Gulf,  to  melt 
across  the  shallows  of  Cronstadt.  The  wind  blew  from 
the  west,  but  lightly,  and  ruffled  the  water  without  rais- 
ing it.  The  barges  were  as  safe  from  ice  as  in  mid- 
summer. 

So  Walter  Anson  did  not  wait  on  the  wharf.  He 
walked  on  sharply  round  the  embankment  that  sheltered 
his  works,  and  then  scrambled  down  the  outer  slope  of 
the  dyke,  through  a  drift  of  unmelted  snow,  on  to  the 
flat  shore  of  the  point  beyond.  Threading  his  way 
through  a  network  of  ditches  and  pits,  he  leapt  a  brim- 
ming cut,  and  passing  round  a  clump  of  willows,  saw  a 
black  figure  standing  at  the  water's  edge. 

Sasha  did  not  see  or  hear  him  till  he  was  quite  close 
to  her ;  then  she  turned  her  eyes  from  the  broad  restless 
water,  and  they  rested  on  his  face.    The  colour  sprang 
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into  her  pale  cheeks,  and  her  hands  went  out  towards 
him  in  a  gesture  of  greeting,  slight,  but  enough  to  bring 
an  answering  flash  to  his  eyes.  He  came  up  to  her,  and 
they  shook  hands  as  usual,  though  hers  trembled. 

"  Ivan  Petrovitch  said  you  would  be  here,"  Anson  be- 
gan; "  Miss  Marshall  asked  him  where  she  could  find 
you  to  say  good-bye." 

"  She  has  been  here,"  Sasha  answered,  looking  away 
from  him  again  to  the  tumbling  stream.  "  It  was  care- 
less of  me  not  to  be  at  the  house  to  receive  her,  for  she 
wrote  to  me,  but  I  forgot  when  I  was  here;  I  forget 
everything  now."  Her  voice  had  fallen  back  to  a  dull 
level  tone.  Walter  knew  well  what  had  made  her  for- 
getful, and  what  hopeless  watch  she  kept  on  the  point. 

"I  am  sorry  that  you  come  here,"  he  said  gently. 
"  What  good  can  it  do  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  she  answered  with  a  dreary  smile; 
"  besides,  it  will  not  be  long  now."  Anson  could  not 
speak;  something  seemed  to  choke  him,  and  he  turned 
to  look  at  the  leaden  waves,  flecked  and  patched  with 
white  ice.  "  We  shall  have  the  spring  soon,"  she  went 
on,  after  a  pause.  "  The  willows  are  out  already,  see  I 
And  then  I  think  I  shall  go  away  for  a  time.  I  do  not 
seem  able  to  work,  or  even  to  see  anything,  and  my  pupils 
find  me  stupid.  Of  course  they  do  not  know,  and  I  can- 
not tell  them." 

"  But  where  will  you  go,  and  what  will  you  do  ?  "  asked 
Walter,  turning  his  eyes  on  her  again. 

"  Miss  Marshall  has  asked  me  to  go  to  her  later  on," 
Sasha  answered.  "  She  came  out  here,  and  we  talked — " 
the  girl's  voice  failed,  then  she  recovered  herself  and  went 
on,  "  and  she  said  she  would  write  to  me ;  then  you,  or 
perhaps  Franz  Ivanovitch,  could  arrange  for  my  journey 
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out,  and  she  would  send  you  what  was  needed,  for  she 
did  not  want  to  ask  her  uncle  or  cousin/* 

"  I  should  think  not ! "  exclaimed  Walter,  with  strong 
emphasis ;  then  becoming  grave  and  thoughtful  again,  he 
asked,  "  And  so  you  want  to  go  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  she  said  listlessly.  "  I  do  not  seem 
to  want  anything,  but  I  cannot  work  now,  and  Constance 
is  so  kind — and  then  I  do  not  wish  to  be  always  a  burden 
on  poor  Ivan  Petrovitch — or  on  you,'*  she  added  in  a 
voice  so  low  that  he  guessed  rather  than  heard  the  last 
words. 

"  Sasha,**  he  said,  neither  of  them  noticing  that  he 
used  the  name  alone,  "  I  think  you  ought  to  go  away, 
but  not  with  Miss  Marshall;  and  I  do  not  want  you  to 
be  a  burden  on  any  one.  Listen,  Sasha,  and  do  not  speak 
till  I  hate  finished.  Do  you  know  why  I  first  liked  your 
brother?  I  did  not  know  then,  but  when  I  saw  you  I 
knew  that  it  was  because  he  had  your  eyes.  When  I 
brought  him  back  that  first  time,  I  saw  you  come  out 
on  the  stairs,  with  your  hair  hanging  down.  I  think  I 
have  wanted  you  all  the  time  since  then,  though  I  did 
not  always  know  it.  Will  you  stay  with  me  now  and 
always,  Sasha,  and  go  with  me  to  all  the  beautiful  places 
you  want  to  see,  and  let  me  see  them  too  in  your  eyes?  ** 

Sasha  flushed^'^s  he  began,  then  grew  paler  than  l^p- 
fore.  Her  lips  parted  as  if  to  speak,  but  she  remem- 
bered his  request,  and  was  silent.  When  he  had  ended 
she  looked  up,  her  dark  eyes  brimming  with  tears. 

"  And  you  say  this  —  all  this  to  me  ?  '*  she  faltered. 
"  When  you  know  that  I — that  my  brother — ** 

"  Let  that  be,'*  he  answered  firmly.  "  I  have  forgiven 
everything  long  ago.  Whatever  else  he  did,  he  brought 
me  to  know  jou,  dear,  and  whether  you  care  for  me  or 
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not,  that  will  always  be  the  best  thing  in  my  life.  So 
never  think  of  gratitude,  Sasha.  I  hate  the  word.  Any- 
thing I  did  for  you  was  repaid  a  hundred  times,  because 
it  was  for  you.  And  if  you  do  not  care  for  me,  I  will 
do  as  much  for  the  other  man,  if  he  is  a  good  man." 

She  turned  to  him,  her  whole  face  lit  with  love,  and 
laughed  through  her  tears.  "  The  other  man ! "  she  ex- 
claimed. "  What  other  man  ?  as  if  you  were  not  the  best 
man  in  the  world !  " 

His  arms  closed  round  her;  she  swayed  back  on  them 
with  shut  eyes,  waiting  for  his  kiss  in  a  luxury  of  help- 
lessness. The  grey  sky,  the  leaden  swirl  of  the  river, 
the  desolate  tangle  of  snow-drift  and  sand-bar  around 
them,  were  not  for  a  moment  and  had  never  been. 

As  they  stood,  a  fleet  of  broken  ice-blocks  came  tossing 
down  the  stream,  driven  together  by  wrestling  through 
the  strait  of  a  bridge  above.  Caught  in  the  teeth  of  the 
ice  was  something  dark  and  tangled  swaying  loosely  in 
the  jerking  waves.  An  eddy  of  the  swirling  current 
shook  the  thing  loose  and  swung  it  to  the  light,  and  a 
rounded  mass,  like  a  stone  covered  with  close  red  sea- 
weed, rolled  over  once  and  vanished.  When  the  two  on 
the  shore  looked  over  the  river  again,  there  was  only 
the  sullen  water  racing  on  to  the  sea. 
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